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PP.EFAOE 


I'HB work ]'rK{i(-fili\ itlfiitic tl wuh one wlncli 

oblaiind ihe Gieen.Moril Plulo'-djiliy rri/'<* in (lio l’ni\ci-'i(} 
of for Ilio v-ir ISOO, llic lojin j»r(»)>o rd foi <h‘'Cn''‘>ion 

to toinjH’tUor" bi’invi '' llic Ik'cijtro^ il Ik'lntinn'- between Ktlnt'^' 
and Met i}»h} ‘'U,'- ” l‘A<ojtt for the <xi I'-ional renioral or 
n<ldition of a few Iniew of le\i nr (Ajdanatory font note and 
tlie (orreetion of olwnnn inuf < nr n n"^, the IC'-^av M]>]>eai.^ now 
in tlio form in whi<h it w i'- Milonitt-il to the jnd;'t‘- In the 
nninerou'' erc' wlaie I am iinUit'd t<i ineMon*- writer^ I 
lia\e. e'eept where the alhi‘'ion w is nianife.st of itself, icj^ulail} 
c*ndca\onrt‘d to induate m> ohlmation in i footnote, ‘should 
an\ exeejttion to this mile Ih* dnciwored 1 trust tlie onii'^sion 
will he pul down to unintentional o\ciMdht 

There is one ohlidition, howe\ei, which seems to me to 
call for s])eaal acknowledgment heio To the writings of ni) 
fuend, Mr. F. H Itiadhw, esj)e(.iall} to tcrtain ])Oitions of his 
Apprnronrr (nul Jiaihiif, 1 helicxc mj.self to owe, diiectl) oi 
indiicctly, almost everything in this Fss.iy that possesces any 
value The freijuent rcdcience to ^Ir Bnullej’s woiks in ni} 
footnotes are far from heing an adciiuale cxpicssiou of my debt 
It m.i) seem Ktiangc that a work originally wiitten m 
connection w'lth a pii/e instituted in commeinomtion of the 
late I’lofep^or 1’ H Gicen should contain a wdiole cliaptcr of 
polemic directed against certain of liis doctrines. If any 
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isirnm (^o^^ — rur rroim m ^tviid 

C f t J roj . fl ,r ]f \c\}\ It '‘lir’f jTtini^ «Ir If •: o\i\ 11% 

fp f' <V nn?r r-f ^ j»ln!o ^‘jOur — Pi m ai ri 

An. ‘-iiuif'tit'- <tf An'-fft!)(‘ niti'-t I/f f'uuiliai ujih flmt 
jiliiln‘-()](li( r ' h'lliit f(f ]»i< li' 111}' l(< uluit Itcnlls tin* " pli) sk al ’’ 
3i)\« ■' 111 ,’ *'f '1 , *1 mI 1 *- tln' '1* tall* (1 (*\aimn ition 

(if t)i«* <c.ii(jtl< fcnii' III wliuli llif in ijiie'-liun is 

^nL'}:t‘-l< (1 1 a l)i(‘ f.K't of oniuiur\ < ' ja-n'-iu <* oi ilic iiiora 
M ‘■t^'iiiiifihfd i< Mil;- of nKiiiiln ol' i“r\atioM, a jiiclniiniarv 

“If»;ri{->1’ 'll' Ml*- lull of th< * iiiK jtioMoiii 111 il*' iiM**-! }ifneral 

.iiul alt ti.Kl Jt ‘«'(iir on tin* wlmlo < ohm liiciit to 

in ilvt‘ llii-' Ani lot^‘ll.lll fli' tiiK tioii ilu* li.i*-!*. of the arraiigenionf 
of oiir jirM-'nit < • *- 1_\ , ainl t<' (l<\oi<’ this diajitei and tlin next 
to a omkmI jin lniuimi_\ nuc-tif^.ilion of the ‘-aim* inatcnal 
winch wc ]tro|/o*-( lo Imndh in a nioii* i om rcli* and " )ili} ‘'ical ” 
niannci in the ic*-! of oiir woiK A' tin* jiioniid we intend to 
cover IS extensnc, and .m our prooic-*' will soniet lines lane to 
he circintoiih, it is as well, e\(n at the cost of some lejiotition, 
to present the leuhi ai the ont*(t of oui iinjuii} with a kind 
of sketch-map of the loiite we shall jaiisne. and the goal we 
hope to reach, so that he ma} horn the In-'t he in a jiosition 
to pidgc whether or not it i.s woilh his while to make the 
journey m om compaii} It. is oi coin so a disadxaiilage in- 
separable fiom tins method nl jnoceduie that oui lesults, ns 
presented in then most gencial foim in oui piehmiiiniy state- 
ment, must appear vague and abstiact, and J would thciefore 
xvarn my leader that the full meaning of the conclusions 
W'hich will be suggested by these nitioductoiy chupteis, ns 
well as the full cogency of the evidence upon wlncli they aie 
based, will only be manliest in the course of tlint moie detailed 
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examination of etlnonl facts wlncli •will foini tlic main i)od\ of 
this essay. AVith this ])]cfatoiy ■vvoid ol e\])]anation, J tnni 
at once to the suhiect whicli is to be considered in tlie follou- 
ing pages — the i elation beUveen ethics and nietaph}sics 

It seems cleai that in all oases in which \\e tan say that 
two sciences stand in close connection with one another, the 
natuie of the i elation between them must he conceived in one 
ol two ways Eithei one of the two sciences is actually 
deiivativc from the othei and dependent upon it ini its 
pnnciples and methods, or else they are independent and co- 
oidinate branches ol inquiiy, and the i elation between them 
IS simply one of mutual contact and sujipoit at ^alIous points 
The difference hetween the two cases is too obvious to need 
a lengthy explanation, hut we ma) in jiassing illustrate it b} 
compaiiug the iclation of mechanics 1o geomcti}, or of acoiistn^ 
to kinematics, with the very difleient relations which, in the 
view of the most competent authoiities in either science, obtain 
between psychology and ph} siology Ps} cholog}* is not ajiphed 
physiolog)’’ as mechanics may be said to be applied geometr}' 
It is an independent science, with a sub|ect-mattei and a 
method which aie peculiarly its own, and by which it is dis- 
tinguished fiom all other branches of knowledge , but, in vutue 
of the close connection betw een the mental events iin estigated 
by the psychologist and the ceiebial events studied by the 
physiologist, physiology is constantly tin ownng light by analogy 
on the dark places of psychology, whdo ]isychology seems 
already to be leaching the stage of development at which it 
may reasonably be expected in its turn to exeiciso an im- 
portant mfluence on the investigations of the ceiebial physi- 
ologist^ In any paiticulai case, then, such as that now undei 
consideration, we have to decide betw'eeu tliiee alteruatne 
possibilities (1) It might conceivably be the case that etlucs 
IS, m the fullest sense of the w'oid, a meie deiivative and ofl- 
shoot of metaphysics, based from beginning to end upon tlie 
results of the superior science, and consisting, in fact, in 
nothing more than the systematic apphcation ol metaphysicid 
fiist principles to the special subject-mattei fuinislied by tlie 
facts of human conduct (2) Oi again, ethics might prove to 
be the piunary and superior science, and metaphysics might be 
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ic^trictctl iiiorch or iiinnil\ fo tlio of Ji^cortnimiig ulml 

gonorjil jihrnit the iiatUH* of the unnerse can h(> 

drawn fioin iho data '•nj>i>hed h\ ethir^ Or it ni.n 

he that, ncithei ‘-cu'nce i^, ‘^ju'akiim, domed fioin ui 

dojwndent npon tlic other, l/ioh mn^ h.ue. c[nile indcjiend- 
ontl^ of tlic otliei, its own ja>enhiir sn)i]eel- limit 01, and it-i 
own sjienul wa^ of dealing with tho'e facts of oNpericnto 
npon winch all ‘■euMice.s aie in Uk* last rc‘-ni{ himed. Raeh 
niav he canahlc of, or rathoi ina) regniio, scpaiate tieainiont 
on it'-' own mciit.s, holh nmv snfler if eithei m dirccllv snh- 
ordinated to the other, and ^l‘ione 01 holh iiia} (ontiibule to the 
Other either sj^ecial ^nnhleins for eoUitU'U.or ]ninci]»h'‘% Iw which 
the solution of nuh jirohlenm mac he e{lecte(l If we decide foi 
tins third emw <if the ta-e it will of ((nii'^r. sidl he necess-in 
to ask in dot ill wliat aie the partunlni jionits at, which the 
.sjilieres of '.tudi Iff tile jiieiapln sim ni and the nioial jdnlosojihei 
touch, and which mem e hm the nio'-i to hsnn from the othei 
It IS not dlllu nit to s(*ii ill, it e leh of the ihiec Mt'WS pist 
laiuinerat'i d has li.id its juhoiat-e among tlie ilistingnislu'd 
]ilnlosnphcih of am Rail and morlern turn'' 'I’Jic Inst opinion, 
indeed, according to wlmh clhu'' is leg irdial as a ineie senes 
of deductions of truths alumt moialit} fioin the juineiples of 
nietapliN sjcs, cm Imidh he • ml to hi\e hiam (amsistenlli 
adojited hy .mv school of (Iieek plnlosophei " except ])eilmps 
the Neo-I’l ilonisl, Inu it is cleai fiom the fimons dcscnplinn 
ol the functions of diihaitic m Jicpirblu , '»1 ] (with winch 

compare aRo d.l ] 0 If) that Plato's leanings lu> m tins direction 
though in hib actual tiealment of moial ({ueslions he shows 
himself for the most p.nt moie dejiemlent ujion ps^^chology 
and eveijda} ohsenution th.m u])on metajih) sics Tlic same 
tendency to make ethics a meic buhordmnte bi'nnch of meta- 
physics a])peais enily in the histoiy of modcni philosophy m 
the striking and ongmal hut little -known JiJlJnca of the 
Eelgian Caitesian, Arnold Geulinx, and has piofoundly in- 
fluenced at least the form of the most fiinous of all model a 
treatises on iiioial pinlosophy, the Mines of Spino/m In 111010 
recent times we have, of couise, on the same side of the 
question a whole host of illustrious names, from Rant and 
Hegel and Schopouhauei at the hegmning of the iiieseut 
century down to Profcssoi Giccn and the rest of the distiu- 
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guished English inteij)rct«is ol Genn.in idcMlihin uL Us close 
The second view has peilmjis never been held b} an) thinkei 
of impoilancc in an absolnlcl) nnrpialilied foiiii No one, so 
lai as I know, has inuintained that the vhole of niela])h}sies 
should be ticated as a ineic series of deductions fioiii the 
piopositions of ctlncal science But an ap})io\inmtion to this 
standpoint is to be lound in the attitude of tliat nuincroiH 
class of philosojiheis ^^ho attiibutc to spetmlly ethical ron- 
sidemtions a picpondcmting though not <m cxelusne, signifi- 
tance foi inctaphjsics Such is, for instance, the Mew of 
Lot/e, as expressed in the dictum that “the tiue beginning 
of Metaphysic lies in Ethics” {Me! ii D 9, JC T) Such 
again is the position taken up on inoic than one occasion b) 
Professor James in his /b maples of J\‘^i/choloq7/^ and more ex- 
plicitly defended with consideniblc Mgour b} his fellow - 
coiintij'inan, Piofessoi Howison, in an essay contributed to a 
leceiitly published wwk on “The Conception of God”^ For 
the thud view, which may peihaps without piejudice be called 
that of “ common-sense, ” it wdl be sufficient to adduce the 
weighty authority of Aristotle — whose ciiticism of the Platonic 
“ Idea of Good ” in Etlnca N^comachca, i 6, so fai as it has 
any serious value, tuins upon this very point — in the ancient, 
and of Herbal t in the modem world It will l>c the mam 
object of the present essay to show, by a detailed examination 
of some of the most important facts and concepts of ethics, 
that this mteipretation of the lelation between the two 
sciences is the only one that is not beset with insupei-able 
difficulties Idoie definitely, we hope to show, as against the 
metaphysical moiahsts, that ethics is as independent of meta- 
physical speculation foi its principles and methods as any of 
the so-called “ natural sciences ” , that its real basis must be 
sought not in philosophical theories about the natuie of the 
Absolute 01 the idtnnate constitution of the universe, but in 
the empirical facts of human life as they are re\ ealed to us m 
oui concrete everyday experience of the world and mankind, 
and sifted and systematised by the sciences of psj chology and 
sociology , finally, that where ethics touches upon the borders 
of metaphysics, it does so, no otheiwise than physics oi any 
othei considerable body of empincally ascertamed truths, by 

^ See especmlh o}) at p 126 ff 
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loi llic (’lino’il ivllcdion of (ho jnolapliy.sicjim 
ccrl'iiii u jx^s of jn<t 1 >lo)ii anil ('f’ll'iin goiii'nil wnvx of loolcni^ 
at t 1 io w 03 111 .'i*- 11 wlioli' AVn wlinll innintairi, in fad, Ibiit 
cllno‘= xhonld Ix' lOLr.iidi'd ,ix a piiri’l} ’* pn'^il.iN o ’’ m “ cxjxin- 
cnlial “ and not a'’ a “ ‘-pi'cnlnlivi' ' unn'o 'I’ht* nignment 
by \slncb \\i' shall "-n])pnrt- tin* iitnl'nitnin will bo i>i a tlnccfold 
oharaoloi ••hall fir-t of dl ohor ’'nno lolli'dions of i 

licnornl hind upon tin' in which a ‘•I’loncp founded upon 

niclajihvi^iOsS onUit to dilSi i fioni onn that i*' ]niioly ]>ftsiliM> 
and oxpi'ncnlial. and ••hull iiuitc llu* roatlci {<» jnil^e foi hini- 
hclflmw far thi"'i' charai'toi i^-tir niai Ivs of a motajiln sir d onpn 
aio to hr found in the ‘-I'li'iuv of nioraK Xo\t, we shall tt\ 
lo inoi t and an''\\ei t-onic of ihc ifasoniiej b\ winch tin 
inda)ihy‘-U 4 d niorih'-ts ha\<' foiiUil to •'how* that thfic can hi 
no fsit,isfactor\ IhroiN of loiubui a)>ail froni a nu*ta]di\ sienl 
foundation Yh shall tlun '^o on, in tla* mam body ol oui 
es'-ay, to show the impo'.sibihtv of ba'-ino fthn“- upon a 
cMslnip •-NclA'in of nn'ta)>h\ ‘-U •- Ia a dotaded t\ammution ot 
some of the jemeijn! faas »'f which etlnc-s h\s to t lUe account 
as well U’- by meulental mtuisnis of the a'-smnptions which 
ha\e to be made lo the deftuders of the view aeamst winch 
our aritunienf IS dlretl^li In ihetoin-eof this examination 
it. will aUo appeal why we cjiniiot suh'-cuhe Ui the mow ul 
those who alliihute lo the le-uline eunoepls of idhics a full 
and final metJipliy sruii tinlh and \.ihditv w’hieh ihev deny to 
the concejils employ ed hy the physical science- Thus, Ihonoh 
the problem jiioj-ioscd foi oni m\ostioalion is jnoiicily speak- 
ing metaphysical lathei than ethical, it will icquuo foi its 
solution a faiily cnm])rcdicnsive sur\e} of the whole body ol 
tacts which full within the puiMcw of the science of conduct, 
and it IB u)>on the completeness and sell-consistoncy of this 
leviGW of the fuels of the moial life that ouv success in 
answ'cimg the metaphysical (lucstaon will ultimately depend 
Tt is for this icafiou that I have called tins essay, I hope not 
too ambitiously, a study in the " rhenomcnology of l^thics ” 
lather than in the “ j\rcta] thy sics ” of conduct 

"Wc hegm our inquiiy, then, w'lth the following very abstract 
and general cpiestion By what distinguishing marks may a 
science that has a metaphysical origin he known fiom one that 
has not, and what advantages in the w^ay of certainty, nnivers- 
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.lilt}, 01 coinplcloiic'ss fihoiilfl llio piopositioii^ of siuli n science 
oujoy o\ci llioso of its bnsi'-lioin “ ciiipiriojil " Iviiidrofl * I’ofon* 
ue c.'iii nns\^el tins (piostion we iinist fust o'- plain as clearly 
•lb \NC can the ‘'Cuso in ^^hu•h the loinis " j\Ieta])li}si( /' .ui<l 
"Empnical Science ’’ h.i\c been and v, ill be used in th»‘ ji.iges 
of this ossa} T net'd hardh f-.i} that the slateinenf N\e are 
,d)ont to make does not, chum to he a c omjilele and seiontifie 
deliiiition of the teiiii " ]\Ieta]>]i} sics ” , still less c/iii it pretend 
to be an ndcipiato desciiplion of e\(i}lhni;:t that has .it one 
time 01 another pme nndm that name A formal and complete 
definition of the science would no doubt be nccessai} in .i set 
tieatise upon mcln))h} sics, where the course of (lie e'jiosilion 
would ofiei ani])lo o]']ioiLumties foi tcstinf; its at curacy. inn 
compaini" it with ii\al delmitions, hut the assumption of such 
a hard and fast foimiil.i in a woik like the jiresont, where it 
would liaAC to he intioduced, if at all, without adoqimlc cx.ani- 
ination .and discussion, could not hut seem aibitnir}' ami 
eapricions The follow injr romaiks, then, arc oflered, not ns a 
filially sutisfactor}’ and scientific definition, but simply as .i 
■fcneial description of the class of inrpniy winch will he meant 
when the name “ ^fetaphysics ” reappears in these pages At 
the same time, though T do not claim that om use of the word 
agiees precisely with the sense th.it has been put upon it in 
.any of the gieat philosophical s} stems, I behcre it will be 
found to cover in a general war most of the investigations 
which hare been known as metaphysical lirst of all, then, 
lot us make it pcifectly cleai that rrhen rre speak of “ IMeta- 
physics ” as being m some rvay opposed to the " empirical ” or 
“ positive ” sciences, w e do not for a moment intend to suggest 
that inet-aph} SICS is in the last lesoit independent of what is 
commonly called “ Evpeiience, ’ oi the actn.il “facts” of evei}- 
day life It may reasonably he doubted r\hGthei any great 
philosopher has ever really held the rierv, winch popular 
thought, not without some excuse, ascribes to Plato and Hegel, 
that it IS possible to a laige extent to determine the nature 
and contente of the umvei'se in advance of all expeiience, by 
an exercise of creative thought, and that the knowledge 
attamed by speculative actiraty of tins kind is superior in 
certainty and dignrt}' to the information rrlucli comes to ns 
through more ordinary channels At any rate, rrhatever maj 
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have been the meaning of these great philosophers, we may be 
allowed at the outset of the present discussion to avow our 
own disbehef in the existence of any such " high 'pnon road ” 
to knowledge When we speak of “ Metaphysics ” as a leal 
and valuable branch of science, what we mtend by that name 
IS a senes of analytical inquiries based, like those of any other 
science, in the last resort upon the actual experience of facts 
of ordinaiy life, and having for their object nothmg more 
inystenous than the complete and consistent description of 
those facts as a whole in the simplest possible terms. If by 
"Empincal Science” be meant a science consistmg in the 
complete and consistent description of facts of expenence, then 
metaphysics, as we imderstand the word, may rightly be said 
to be itself an “ empincal ” science If we prefer to avoid this 
foim of expression and to keep the name “empirical” for 
certain branches of knowledge which differ as to their handling 
of the facts of experience from metaphysics in a way which we 
aie about to explain, our reason is not that the word as apphed 
to metaphysics would be in itself a misnomer, but rather that 
we wish to avoid misleading associations arising from the 
lustory of the terms. We hesitate to call metaphysics an 
“ empincal ” study for no other reasons than those which ought 
to make us thmk twice before applying the same epithet with- 
out prehminary explanation to geometry or arithmetic All 
knowledge, we admit, is m the last resort “ empirical,” in the 
sense that it anses out of facts, that is, out of experiences 
which we cannot altogether fashion as we please to smt our 
own convenience, or our own sense of what is fittmg or desir- 
able, but have largely to accept as they come to us And 
further, we have admitted that all knowledge not only begms 
with such facts or expenences, but has for its object nothmg 
more than the full and coherent descnption of them in the 
simplest possible terms As this is a statement which is, 
verbally at least, m direct contradiction with what seem to be 
at present the reignmg philosophical views, it is perhaps 
desirable to explain our meanmg a httle more fully, m order to 
guard against certain natural imsunderstandmgs In what 
sense, we may be asked, can you assert that knowledge consists 
simply m the description of facts of experience, when it is 
notorious that the accounts of the world and its contents which 
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are put forwnid h} uui ‘jcientifif jiicn us llu' Intent oiilcoinc of 
expeninciital rcoeaicli me, \\li.itc\ej they may Ik*, in almo-t 
every paiticular, uLteil} unlike tin facts vliioli (lie j/lain man 
believes Inmself to lie experienciuf^ in Ins daily life To dial, 
oui illustrations from the most fundanant.tl a‘-sumptioiH of 
the pli}sical tlieones vlnch lia\e tin* vidcst (‘uinmv among 
us, wlicn does e\ptiiencc jnesent us v.iili an} thing con( sponding 
to the imiicnetiablc and indnisible atom, the imponderable 
ether, the absolutely empl} sjjncc of which oui ‘-cientific test- 
books tell us? How e.in an account of the world gi\cn in 
terms of elements which c? Jn/pothrsi nic nc\(r jicrfened a*' 
they really me, be chilled a de'-ciiptmn of tin* facts of e,'jjcn- 
ence ? Oi, to make oui nrgununt indejjcndent of e%en <^0 
genemlly accejited an h}])Othesis as that of the atomic consti- 
tution of matter, how can the attcmjit to de'-enhe /or/<; of 
e\perience evei lead us to construct a juctuic of the world and 
Its processes troin wlncli the secondaiy cjualitics, colour, sound, 
smell, taste, which constitute ‘=0 impoitant an aspect of the 
facts of life as we e.xpeiicncc them, are iigidly banished? A 
science which reduces all these qualitatne ditlerenccs liotv.een 
the contents of experience to ditlerenccs in the shape, si/e, 
grouping, ino\ements, etc, of solid particles may, one would 
think, give us the about things, but can liardl} be '^aid 
to describe the facts, if by fact one means 'something which is 
or miglit be the content of an actual experience^ Hence it is 
not surprising that it should he xen geneially maintained that 
it is the fii-st chaiactenstic of all time science to get behind 
facts and the mere dcscnption of them, and to substitute for 
mere dcscnption, explanation of the actuallj expenenced bx 
reference to some more ultimate leality which does not as such 
enter into the content of any one’s expenence An argument 
of this natuie is so plausible and contains so much real tnith 
that it LS xvorth oui xvhile, exmn at the cost of a slight digres- 
sion, to make the meaning of our oxxn iixal contention clearei, 
and to show how our own statement about the objects of science 
IS consistent xvith a full recognition of all that is tiue in this 
apparently opposing doctnne 

^ The argument "n ould appear even more plausible if vc took into consideration 
the recent attempts of pli\sicists to get behind tlic solid atom Cf '\Vanl, 

j\^aiuraitsm and Jgno3(tci<f7n^ chaps ii -vi passim 
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And first, a word m explanation of two important terms 
which we have hitherto used without definition — “ experi- 
ence” and “fact” Of experience, as of all ultimate psychical 
realities, it is impossible to give any but a verbal explana- 
tion If any one does not know what expenence means, or 
what it IS to “ expenence ” hght or heat, pain or pleasuie, 
no words of ours will make the matter more inteUigible to 
him. It IS utterly impossible to throw any hght upon the 
nature of experience by reference to any still suuiiler and moie 
universal concept But by way of a merely verbal definition, 
and in order to enable the reader to identify with precision in 
his own inner hfe that which we mean by “ experience,” we may 
perhaps say that “experience,” in the sense in which we are 
usmg the word, is the most general term by which we can 
describe the fundamental character of all that goes on in the 
inner life of a subject ^ — that is, of a centre of consciousness 
which IS so far developed as to be capable in even the most 
ludimentary fashion of singling out and recogmsmg identical 
lecurnng quahties or aspects within the general mass of its 
otherwise undifferentiated orgamc consciousness, and of guidmg 
its behaviour towards its environment by the recognition 
Expenence is thus, on the one hand, a term of narrower extent 
than consciousness or sensation For it is perhaps at least 
conceivable that there may be, in the words of IVIi’ Bradley 
{Appearance and Becdtty, p 28, ed 1), “creatures whose hfe 
consists, for themselves, m one unbroken simple feehng,” and 
within the hmits of such a consciousness as theirs there would 
be no room for that recognition and distmction of identical 
aspects withm a larger whole of organic sensation upon which 
we have made “ expenence ” depend ^ Indeed, even without 

* 1 do not say a se^/] because, so far as I can see, the recognition of a permanent 
system of connected contents, such as the presentations of my own body, or mj 
organic sensations, as constituting myself, and the permanent opposition of this 
system of contents lirst to all similar s} stems or selves and then to all other contents 
whatsoever, is a late and highly complex: denvative from the wore simple form of dis- 
tinction desenbed in the text 

" Ai^ainst this distinction between sensation and exjienence it is onl} fair to quote 
the weighty authonty of Dr Ward, who dismisses the doctrine adopted m the text 
With something like impatience (A'ati/ralts?/t and Agnositcisin^ ii 122) There 
IS still another Mew that it would be weansonic, aud as I think needless, to discus®, 
which should perhaps be mentionecL I refer to a doctnue, now in favour wath certain 
psychologists, that 1 liavc ventured to call Presentatioui®m According to this, tliert 
arc at starting onl> presentations, and these by their luteractiou in due course gxxc 
n®e to a special presentation, or rather complex of presentations, called the subject 
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‘5U«iq('s(nig tliu cMstciicc of such \(ij proldc in.itic.il vc 

miglit jtlaii'iiMy contend tli.'it o\en in oni own lifc-hist/in 
thcic li.ns been a singe n(. con^cjou'-uc'- , c'bt<d licfore 

the riFc ol .mjtlnng lli.it cm br* eddied ("penenff J'or it 
seems cjnite unmeaning to talk of t'vj.eiienc e, mde'=.^ there is 
something jne'cnt which is i xjieneneed , in our own t<’fhnicjd 
language, .dl esjienence is the evjienciKC of .i .si/ojrrt, the 
apprehension ol a specnl content which is distingui'-lied fiom 
the rest of the .lecompain ing ma^-s of eoii'c lousne^-., and it i> 
not ease to •-ee how an} content geL<= this di‘^tinf;tncai to begin 
with, e\ccpt u})on the basis of a ri'pitition rtf identic d stimulus 
.iinid \arjing conconnt lut'' hithei theconti nt 'o distingui'-hcd 
IS identical with some foinu'r content .mil g-ts ilic benefit of 
this identity in the slupo of locognition, or the rontent itself i-^ 
noieland the accompan} mg mass of undiderentiated conscious- 
ness already familiar, and the distinction is clue to the efrects 
of noveltj, but in eithoi case tlie genenil condition nnol\ed is 
the same, V17 the pailid identity of tlio present contents of 
consciousness with its hahitiuil contents in tlie jnst Thus, in 
both cases the rise of experience, ns distnignished from merely 
“feeling” consciousness, seems to depend in the last resort 
upon repetition of ideniical stimulus in a ^arJ^n!z content 
Hence it is at le.ast concenable that in the earlv stages of our 
own ante-natal e\islence some \ague consciousness may ha^e 
been developed before the repetition of partialh identical 
stimuli bad made the first simple distinction between a conscious 
content and its setting of general organic sensation possible.* 
On the other band, expeneuce, as we understand the word, 

^uch n dixtnnc I believe vre are entitlctl ‘^iinirn''Tih to n^Ie onl of cn^r* till il 
ma^lc plain to bovr tbere cm be m cipnc i^c ^^itb no unitv -'n ficj nence t! at 
no 1 >ody has A5 to tlie quc'- ton of tenuinolojv, va t a'v fulh coi ci '■ la the dictu"’i 
that a psychical life v hich ib not a unit} b iilt i:p ont of a iruItilTult rf varyir^ con- 
tents doe- not de^^n c the name of an cTnen^iice to the qtu tiou of ho" eve^» 
can V c not at least conceive, as I in tla pa'^^ace qno*e<! in the text fn^ni Mr 

Bmdler, of a life confine^l to a <'inpio feeling, and if sf> ’v onld i life offer arv 

possFbibty of di^^ingUL-ning betveeu tlie fact of presentation ard tie “ftcling 
presented^ It is prcCiseh the fart in'^i^ted on bv Dr Ward, tl at <crsat 01, as tv 
know it, IS alr-avs the arj^n^nc^ of sot^c or/*, th^t to me to call for cxplana* oiu 

Oa tins point I am glad to believe niyc^If in mhstautnl acrccmrnt with Ik 
'B.odgsozi of Exp^mo 1 S9) 

^ T do not forget the y/Oint on virch ^Ir Stout lay- -o tnneh stress {Amlvt 
P&ychrdoji;, lu 7 fT) that mere repetition of a stimulus commonly fads to bad to re cog 
nition apart from the eristence of “an interest in some 1 mil of vrholc of vl ich the 
object forms part” I tahe it the fiiM: contents to be rvcogni^ed as recurnngare r^^ch 
as have, in virtue of their marl e<l plea^mre o'* pain valuer for the org'^ai-m, just s^<h 
an interest attaching to them 
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iiicliules states much more piimitive than any which can be 
identilied in puiely human expenence It is a featme not 
only of human, hut of much, if not of all, ammal life It is 
thus not to be confounded with that higldy developed and 
exceedingly complex form of consciousness which is generally 
known as the perception of “ external objects ” The peiception 
ol an “ object,” in the oidinary acceptation of the teini, implies 
the recognition ot a host of distinctions which scarcely seem to 
exist dming the fiist few months of life even foi the human 
consciousness^ And, in our matuie hfe, theie are experiences 
winch we should veiy propeily hesitate to call experiences of 
object’; Thus we certainly “ experience ” a toothache or a 
Ihnll of pleasure, though no one would call eithei the 
pain in the tooth or the feeling of pleasure an “ object ” 
In another connection it might be mteiesting to chscu‘'S 
the question how much is mvolved m the perception of 
what we commonly call objects, over and above that simple 
identihcation of an identically reciuiing element in the contents 
of consciousness which we have named “ expenence” For oui 
present purpose, liow'ever, further investigation on this point 
seems superfluous We will only add to what we have ah eady 
said, that it follows from our account of " experience ” that we 
oi any animal may be said to have expenence just in so fai as 
we "attend to” or are “awaie” of the contents of conscious- 
ness, or again, ]ust in so fai as we are capable of " learning,” in 
consequence of the nature of those contents, to modify or con- 
tiol our first instmctive ways of reacting ag.iinst oui enviion- 
ment ' For " attending to ” oi “ being aware ” of a piesentation 
«ceim to be no moie than another name ior the fact that 
tliat piesentation is successful in detaching it'^elf more oi Ics^ 

* rc'-i^Hiice, ixtciision in tliree tlimcn'^ioii':, definite •-linji" ' 

Tlni^ in prTctue the niCT*^nre of th to ntne^ I'e tl o 

*1* i^rco to it suc-coLtls in 'uHptmc: and in'^tindne rr-'tMn \ lo 

in the ^tnnnlu'j b\ tu pro\olvtd Aid 

n ilunlh contludc that, wlure t'^jt hiu^ of ir«:tirttt\c reaction Tt co nj 
»nd riLid, and \diiut of little }mr] 0 ''ivo ind •^jvrci di^aMon ^ i 1 

th*' (a‘^e AMtli there i'. litilc or no ‘dxjvriin^e l» i* vlfTi v t . 

hdlKf 1 i^winctivt. na:tion*tTri rvHduh c, ill a» ’ u It j 

^'1 cn.it and procri- ive nh^ Cinn, lien is Ps-> t*- t < , r* 3 ♦ 
t clkut i^.Ttnple cf th« 1 ind of sv \ ^ t o i ^ tM ’ r 

t ^ 01 of ixp, ruihe, ne kq n rehtd of - m ^ r ' 

h'* d‘‘‘h.r lOst.l d v^'^nsL ut on tl i r-c of X) * ii ^ ^ 

( urt , 1 , clnp M Tl f r i p 1 Ou-t c’ " .cs "n de*- ^ * 

I ’ il k uo 1 nlvi V - v 


fr ^ ' o-.' 
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coniplelcly fioin Uic laigor muss of iiiitlinfafntialod conHoious- 
ness l)}M\luch ii is, on an) oc(^sion of its occuncnco, all ended, 
and iL is, again, pisl. in jnnpoi lion as a given jiresenUition Unis 
dctaclic’s itself fioin its vai)iiig sidling lli.il- it lieeoines jiossible 
1.0 nialcc It tlio signal loi a delinito nio\einent ol leacLion, oi m 
other \\oids, to loam fioin it lio\v to helaue v. hen it iceurs' 

So nmcli, then, for “ exjieripiiee,” nou a nord as to the mean- 
ing of the term "fact of cxpoiieiiec’' Not c\er)lhing which is 
cxpciicnced is a lact of experience I'oi instance, when a man 
“secs” a ghost oi " heais ” a banshee ei), he is undoubtedly 
expel lencing something, but few of us would be piepaied on 
his testimony to accejit the ghost oi the banshee as facts 
guainntecd by expciicnce And we might, again, be doubtful 
how fai the " cxpei icnces " i elated at a '\Vesle)an class-mcctiiig 
piesent a ically faithful desciiption of the /ac/sol the narrator’s 
spiiitual life In a woid, a fact of expeiiencc seems to mean 
the contents of a frnr description of our expeiicnce , and by a 
true desciiption, again, we mean an account of the inattei 
w'hicli IS, so fai as we can see, ficc fiom internal confusion or 
discrepancy, in fact, a eoasis/ia/ naiiatne If the statement 
that truth is altogether a mattei of inteiiial consistency at first 
appears stiange, its stinngeness is only a icsult of our xicious 
but inveteiate habit of forgetting that the experiences of ever\ 
conscious subject foim a continuous and unbiolcen whole,- 
and of treating mere fi-agments and sciaps torn fiom then 

^ I need Imrdl} Kaj tlmt * nttentiou" is used here to denote not iiunl} Uiat 
miprcinc degree of exclusi\c ])re otcupation 'with n connected s\bttni ofeontent'^ which 
IS ordnmnl> so called, butan\ and c\cr^ dogrcoof concentration of consciousness U]>on 
the identical qualities 'Which characterise the rejiealid jircMiitation of a gi\en content 
to the comparalne neglect of the accomjianjing organic and other sensuions lor 
some good remarks on the connection of allcntion with recognition H Conielius, 
Psychologic als Lr/ahninqs- II isscnsjutfi^ p 35 

- J do not mean to Ra\ tlmt there are no breaches in the contlnult^ of our ton 
scions life, for instance in moments of dn amless sleep, hut slmph that, if such g-ips 
exist, tho} do not directly meal thcmschos Ob such This seems to lie pro\ed hy the 
fact that no one has as yet been able to taA whclbcr tbe buppobid busjionsiou of con 
Bciousness in dreamless sleep, trance, etc,, is more limn a more Inpotbosis H 
Gomel lus, indeed (Psychologic, p 120), assorts tlmt on awaking from sleep we it? 
immediately and directlj conscious that there has been a pause in con^^cionsmbs 
appareuth for the reason given on the no\T page, that nmn\ or most of ns seem able 
to say Avith fair accuracy how long wc ha^e slept There can be no doubt about the 
fact, but I sliould have thought the most probable c^^plalmtlon was tlmt we have hei*e 
a mediate judgment based on oui past e\penonce of the reguHritj and rate of the 
organic processes of digestion, etc, which Imve been going on during our sleep lu 
any cose, ave are not directly aware that conscioubiiess lias been altogether suspended, 
but only that our consciousness of tlie /amilmr objects 'wliich 'wo recognise again on 
awaking has been 'inierrvptcd 
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Mlml hn"? no Ixurnic: on and is not r(;})r(‘'cnlf'd in ^onio v..i) 
in iny own porbon.il life 1“?, lor me at a mero nolinn;' 

For me, as foi one of Lcihmt/s monads, i 1 h> nnm r-e onh c'l^-ls 
in so fai as it succeeds in mniorint,' itself m tlic coni-^" of 
my o%Mi innei lilo 

"We c'.iii now »C‘j wliat was imjdied in oin a‘-=/‘rl)on that 
‘^cicncc consi‘=ts in tlie full and cohcunt dc-ciij^ion of fads (tf 
experience AVe moan, of (onr-o, m the lii-t^ilacc that science, 
like the nns}Stcmatie (wer\da} tlnnkm;: which ])n‘r».dt‘q u, ..nd 
out of which it ari‘-f“', aims jinmanli at tlic foriclation of facts 
of cxperieiue, at sujipldm: links and thiiads ol (•onncction !•} 
means of which we may safel\ infer from the nature of om 
picscnt cxpciicnces what we mi"hi e\j)cet to ox'j)! nence undei 
difTcront coiidilions of tune, (T jdaco, of material < n\ ironment 
By supphing such links, which aie theni^C’hos inacces=;ible to 
direct obser\ation, ceienee Iciclies 11=5 to infei fiom what is 
liajipcmng now what will hajipen lo-moirow, Irom what I 
experience on the surface of the eai th what 1 should e\pcri- 
ence if I could be placed on the surface of Venus or Main, 
from the ob'Crved effects of the creation of a putial Aaciuim 
v?hat would be found to follow if I could cieate a perfect 
vacuum, etc Thus we might say science begins its operations 
with experienced matters of fact as us data, and though the 
hypotheses by the aid of which it proceeds arc often, as 
shall see directly, of a kind that can in no sense be tailed 
matters of fact or oxpenence, its object in tlie use of them is to 
lead up once moie to the knowledge of things that w ill, or would 
under specified conditions, be matteis of fact and exptnence 
But this is by no means alL In a science which should 
adequately realise the ideal of explanation which all sciences 
set before themselves, tlie connecting-links 01 lij'pothetical con- 
structions by which science does its work would themselves in 
then, turn be at least possible contents of expenence This 
requisite of scientific method is expiessed in the technical 
language of the logicians by the demand that the causes 
assigned in a scientific explanation of phenomena should be 
^crae caiisa-c, or should be known actually to exist Tins does 
not, of course, mean that the existence and operation of the 
causes and forces in question should be matter of direct obsen a- 
tion under normal conditions of expenence, but that under .1 
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judged by oin ‘■taiidnid <>1 internal coii'-i-^tcncy, ,in\ sL-denunt 
of “facts," an\ .iccount of the f‘ontent“ of f\peinnc^, v.hifh in- 
troduces the agency of ghosts has at k.i^-t a ‘tiong iiie=mnption 
ngain‘'t it The ca'-o of the h\ pothetical ethereal inednun foj 
the ti.ni^nn‘'‘'ion of hghl-ua\(s is difterent aiul e\en more in- 
''ti active As f.u ns one who, like mv^-elf, is altogetla-r a lav man 
in thc'^e mattel‘^ can perceive, the hesitation whuh manv wcll- 
instriicted persons seem to feci about .idmitting the existence ol 
■^uch a medium is dm* entirely to the fitding that it is not, as 
far as vve know, <i emra t,i<i I'mh i no conditions of which 
we know* has the c.Mbtenee of such a medium as the theorv 
requires ever been the jiart of an actiialh exjic-ricnc* d content 
Nor can we imagine .111} conditions under which its cMstencc 
and qualities ever could he evjienenced 'i he whole region of 
directl} e\])enenced oMstmee jm'sents us with nothing in the 
lc.ist analogous to the all-jiervading, unnlomic, }>erfectly clastic 
and non-gravitnting medium which is hypothetically assumed 
to account foi the phenomena of the transmission of light 
Hence it would seem, at least if our assumption as to the facts 
of the case is coriect, that the existence of such a mcdiuir 
must always remain moie or le=s hvpothetiCid As a w 01 king 
hypothesis the theory justifies itself, if the deductions which 
we make from it about the course of ohsenahle events tally 
with the results of actual observation, hut it '^till remains a 
([uestiou whether our hvqiothesis, useful as it is for working 
purposes, is a real hvpothesis or not, that is, whether the inter- 
mediate links which it interposes between the data of ex- 
perience from winch it starts and the conclusions, v enfiable in 
actual expel lence, which it infers from those data could thcin- 
selv’es, undei any conceivable conditions, he the contents or a 
part of the contents of an actual expenence "With the 
atomic theory the case is, in the opinion of some of its 
adherents at any rate, different It is, of course, true that we 
can no more see an atom than we can see the supposed 
medium through which light -undulations aie piopagated. 
But while expenence presented us with no analogue wliatcver 
of the luminifeious ether, it does present us with bodies winch 
in some of their qualities do exhibit an analog)* with the 
supposed atone And agam, it has been found possible to 
calculate the number of atoms contamed in a giv*en volume of 
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a given substance, and if these calculations have any serious 
value, it IS clear that they do amount to an approximate state- 
ment of the conditions under which the corpuscular constitu- 
tion of bodies might be made a content of actual experience, 
to know the size of an atom means to know approximately 
how many diameters it would have to be magnified m order to 
become visible under the microscope Thus both because the 
theory of the atomic, or at any rate of the corpuscular’ 
constitution of matter presents a close analogy with the state 
of things disclosed in actual experience, and because it seems 
possible, within certain hmits at any rate, to know somethmg 
of the conditions under which its assumptions themselves 
might be made matter of direct experience, this theory stands 
on an entirely different footing, m respect of its “ reahty ” and 
truth to fact, from an hypothesis like that by which the 
phenomena of the transmission of hght are now explained^ 
In the one case the state of things asserted by scientific 
hypothesis is not altogether too remote from what we can find 
on a large scale as the result of direct experiment and ob- 
servation of the constitution of large masses of matter, and 
the conditions imder which this state of things might be put 
to the test of direct experience, though unreahsable m practice, 
— for of course we cannot, for instance, grind a lens powerful 
enough to magmfy a molecule mto visibihty, or construct a - 
balance dehcate enough to mdicate its weight, — at least admit 
of consistent theoretical formulation In the other case the 
combmation of properties ascribed to the ethereal medium by 
the hypothesis is entirely unlike any combmation with which 
experience, whether at the level of unsystematic everyday 
observation 01 at that of careful scientific observation of 
phenomena, presents us, and it seems impossible to imagine 
any set of conditions under which this disagreement between 
actual experience and scientific theory would cease to exist 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that the corpuscular theory 

^ I add this qualifjuig clause, of course, to meet the objection that absolute 
mditisibiltt)/ could never be directly experienced 

“ But it must be remembered that, as Dr Ward so admirabl} argues {Katurahsin 
and Agnosticism, i 109 f ), the mdmdual chemical molecule ns such is never a 
presented reahty Its proportions and properties are all reached b> statistics ^hich 
rest upon the exam mat ion of considerable masses, and the results thus obtamed viag 
have only the same value as those of economic and anthropological “avenges ” The 
“typical” atom or molecule of oxygen may be as much a creature of theory as the 
“typical” labourer or the “tvpical” Australian 

C 
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represent'? “ fuels ” nl expeneiiee nnioli nioie Jiectinilol}* tlirui 
the nndulalo)} ]i3])otlies)S 'J’ho latter, for all wn (an see, 
ninj’' peifectl) well he a inoio "sjniholie" 7epic‘'( nlatiori of 
the proces'^cs of iiatme, that la, jt )iia 3 '' a(i-\e as a convenient 
woihing h} iiothesis, h) the aid of which (ojuet infrnerHcs may 
be made lioin one set of expenenecd contents to anoihfi, and 
yet the inlei mediate linh's of theoiy h} which tluj infenmcc i-^ 
brought about may as the\ stand he as juireh imaginaiv as 
the nmtional (juantities which jihi} so ])iomincnt a jiarl m 
R}mhohc algohia 

I’utting togethei the )e.siil(s w(; have airn('d at in tin* 
last paingia])h, we niav' ‘-av the ideal of scientific evjdana- 
tion IS explanation by lofeience to a rat>.,fi rna, that i^; the 
icsolution of the conqdex ]uoce‘-seH of chan'jr' with which 
experience picsents us into siniplci iiroce^ses, ni which 
cv'ci}' term is such as would, uiidei definitel}' hiiovvn con- 
ditions, he itself diiectl} expeiicnced Oi, more in detail, in 
a scientific exjilaiiation w Inch satisfies our ideals of eonij)lcto 
explanation, the teims which aie not acee^'^ilile under iioininl 
conditions to diieet expeiiencc ought to contain nothing 
{a) that IS Iviiovvu to he inconsistent with the foimal conditions 
of expeiience in general, and also (h) nothing known to be 
inconsistent with the niateiial conditions of the expeiience ot 
the teims themselves Thus a finally' ‘’utisfactor} scientific 
explanation would consist from hegnnniig to end of actual or 
possible contents of exjieiience, and would, in fact, correspond 
to the inipoilant philosophic concept, which we ovv'C to 
Avenaiiiis,^ of a “pnie” expeiience — ic an expeiience ot a 
content “ which in all its conijionent paits has for its pie- 
supposition constituents of our environment and nothing else,” 
or, as he also expiesses it, “an expenence free imm all 
admixtuie of anything wdnch is not itself expeiience” And 
it is this ideal of explanation wdnch we had in view in speaking 
of the object of science as the “ complete and consistent 
desci iption of the facts of experience in the simplest possible 
teims” It need hardly be said, liovvevmi, that this is an ideal 
to which no science ever in piactice attains Every science, 
in its explanations and calculations, makes a gi eater oi less 

^ Krilxk dev rtnim Ltfahruiig^ \ 4-£J , PhilosqpJne ah PtuJui dcr ^ydtt etc, 
pp 42 44 
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tise of terms which aie, or, for all we know, may be meiely 
symbols for events and processes which we are as yet unable 
to apprehend, and perhaps never shall succeed m apprehending, 
in a form consistent with the formal or the material conditions 
of experience. In geometry, for mstance, we have the circular 
pomts at infinity, m algebra the squaie roots of negative 
quantities, in theology tiansubstantiation^ As it stands, the 
symbol — 1 is a downright contradiction , it tells you to 
perfoim on — 1 the same aiithmetical operation which when 
performed on 4 , say, gives us 2 , and from the nature of the 
case the operation in question is impossible Hence, until you 
bring your symbol once more into touch with experienced 
reahty by givmg to the signs — and ^ a new meaning, 
according to which they stand for some operation of which we 
have actual experience, — 1 is a merely “ symbohc ” 01 
“ imagmary ” quantity , it represents an operation which may 
be introduced mto the subsidiary steps of an actual calculation 
with useful results, but which remains m its real nature as 
much of a mystery to the operatoi as the electric spaik to the 
child whose hand touches the key by which a circuit is broken 
In so far, then, as any science falls back m its search for 
explanations upon such mere symbols of unknown processes, it 
falls short of the true ideal of scientific explanation, and its 
account of phenomena fails to reach the level of “ pure ” 
experience Hence we can see exactly how much truth there 
18 in the view of “ explanation ” which makes it consist m 
something more than mere description It is of course true 
that the explanations given by any science must always 
transcend such description as is possible apart from the most 
thorough -gomg and mmute analysis of natural objects and 
processes It is false, however, to say that explanation must 
transcend the complete description of phenomena reduced to 
their simplest terms For the very ideal of explanation is, as 
we have seen, the description of experienced phenomena in 

^ I hoTTOW the fii'st •\ml last of tliese illustrations from Clifford’s Common Sense 
of {ho Exact Sciences, chap n (contributed by Professor Karl Peirsou), p 223 I 
imj remark that tlie change lu the significance of —1, as ne pass from ordinarj 
algebra to quaternions, is a good e'^ample of the nay in avhich a mere symbol of an 
impossible operation mey by an alteration of interpretation be made to represent a 
real “fact” or operation actually possible in espenence Cf Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences, p 190 
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teiui'' v.liicli an‘ in tlicii turn inatt^T’ of (‘'jn-nciK faciei 

in t<;iins, t-o n^u tin- fouMMiionl jiliia^-*- of .\vcnaiai‘:, of jairc 
ixpencMicc 'Jin* nolion tliat t ' planalion nitisL ahvav* tran- 
‘'Cuiul (le^cii]ition as ‘;ncli aii^fs siinj>h from fmhne to sc* that 
llio “symbolic’’ c\j)lanalioiis of otii < \i‘-tin^' ‘^m-nn v.hicli 
in<* in no senst* tb scrijtlions of m.itlcrs ol jios-iblf* i vporicm 
•ue (lu( to meic iinjioi fcrtion ol Icnov.li (!;;(, ami umiI hi thur 
turn, as scieiuc pio^rc'sos^ to bo rctraimlatt d into the Ian"U i;.m 
of jiossible exjieimncc before ibe\ can l>e acm])t((] ns ilio tnitb 
about ,in}thinp' It m tins nmr oncejttion of tbo rcl.ifion 
bot\\efn explanation tml dt scri])tion ^^bl(Jl l:ps b'yoiten all 
that host of juotent’ous c\plaiialtoim of ])bf iiomciia b\ referent'' 
to lacultiCN and oitult qualities and foicts no mist ubirli 
l‘0;.iti\ism bas, to Its eiedit, dom umman’s And it is 

to the saint secret delusion tlmt we awe it that jdiilosojibers 
fctill allow tbcinstd\es to bo poipk'td by tbe infinite contra- 
dictions and obsciuitus inluieiu in the eoiifnsjfl jiojmlai ideas 
of actnit} and causation,’ two mere “s\mbolic” concepts 
wbicb will fcuielv \anisb for t\ti from our toM-books as soon 
as we senoush set oursthts to translate our metaplntuai 
symbolism back into language which has a definite meaniim as 
applied to the actual pioecsses giteii in e'peiience In short, 
ibougb tbe statement that scientific explanation is always 

^ l-or^ii ncc/" jnt of l confj^jons K hi ^ tht o i * 

Vc*iMt} m aiid A\cr J^h!* z ^ ah 

4 C Tlic =AHJt teufkiic\ tore^t ni n ereh ‘ sMn}>oliu' t 

^ hidi cxplTiii no^hiTiL, in die of <pintnTli . jdidric ipLti^ f 

inich **foixc' nnd ' WLV iltJinitt. ju* ls^ fori 

can "i c coimctt with tlic enrreat phraM > force/ ^ P''\chi -I ^ 

It V onld he an cxc^-llcnt di'^ci])lme for t 'inter < n jihilo-opl top’ 5 to ^tzKa iit^ 
for the \ ord vhcrc cr it oa:ur> in tlie course of lus nt? 

1 iOre definite txpre 'ion, 'xs * o'" change of nionunMim’* 

tgain, hiouM ne\er V u^ed to denote anjtLing tlrt cannot W calcul''*e I in 
of mass and \elocitv, without a prtliniinarx attorn])* to j-oint out the aspect of 
experienced rcalitv fo’* ^ hicli the term u Ihring m^’dc 10 ‘•taniL Compare t^e 
excellent remar) s (of Professor Karl Ptarson) on nimiN and fc'-ue in Oli^ord s 
Co7n7non S^nscof tht Ljzaci pp 2 C^ 71 The follo^ icg ^^entcnccs in'*} •^e’Te 

as an example of the kind of ragne language which i^ ‘^*211 loo cojamon even witli 
nccre^iited writer* ‘*Xo genuine «^cientitic endeavour i^ ^ati'^hcd th mere de^crip 
tion In the stneter meaning of the r ord, onl\ Kgiu«; wneu a knor le^dge ol 

conditions and c^u'^ls is joined v^ith a kno\ ledge of f^c^^ Ti e p^^jchologt.'* alvay>* 
keeps this aim stoadn\ insight Tic too is never satt'^hed **inipl to knovr 'rliat the 
f'*cts are, but e'ler ^^wrnes to ascertain under ^"'liat conditions and a.s due to what 
dcte^micg causes the facts occur” (G T Ladd, Onth'ncs oj D^scnpii^ P^^cholorrfj 
p 7 ) Apart from some definition which is nowhere gnen, of the terms “explana* 
tion,” “descnption,” ‘‘ fact,” “ determmmg cau**^?,” it «^eras impossible to conjecture 
c actl\ what the dis*inction here drawn meant to the 'wnter or to set any limit to tie 
confusions and 'laganes it might suggest to the “ beginners ” to whom it is addressed. 
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something more than mere description would be justified if by 
description were meant any rough and ready account of a 
comphcated natural process as it appeals to the unscientific 
eye, it is absolutely false as agamst such description as we 
have been contemplating The man who maintams that no 
description can ever amount to an explanation is mistakmg 
the mentable imperfections of our science for its highest ideal, 
and is logically bound to deny the existence of any distmction 
between hypothesis and fact Every fact, we aie sometimes 
told, is an hypothesis This is of course true if by a “ fact ” 
one means merely the first incipient description of the processes 
of experienced reality Such descriptions are necessarily 
superficial and defective, and may often also be of the merely 
" symbohc ” type {Eg one may hear it stated that “ it is a 
fact that vohtion causes movement,” or that “every material 
particle c.xerts an aUrachve foicc upon all others”) But if by 
fact we mean full and adequate description of experienced 
reality, the case is different Adequate description, “pure” 
experience would be ultimately identical with fully-estabhshed 
“ theory,” not with mere “ hypothesis ” If all “ facts ” are con- 
cealed hypotheses, every hypothesis is an inadequate attempt 
to reach “ fact ” ^ 

All knowledge, then, according to our i lew, is “ empirical ” 
m the sense of being concerned in the last resort with the 
description of matters of fact or experience But not all 
the branches of study treat the experienced facts winch it 
IS their business to ascertain and describe m one and the 
same way The attitude of each of the ordinal y departmental 
sciences to the great body of experienced facts which make 
up the life of the world may be said to be characterised at 
once by moie or less strict hmitation of range of vision, and 
by the endeavour, within a limited lange, to take account of 
all important or typical facts Comparative naiTOwness of 
range and accompanying fulness of detail withm that range, 
these are the distmctive marks of the sciences which aie 

^ Tlitis it IS not the knowledge aimed at bj the physical sciences onlv but nil 
knowledge which takes complete and adequate description as its ideal From the 
idealist standpoint the defect of the “ mechanical ” theories of tlie physic il world is 
not their supposed substitution of description for “ erplanatiou,” but their failure to 
detect the imeterate “svmbolism” of their descriptive apparatU'' They confuse 
not “explanation’ and description, but inadequate description of a single aspect of 
expenence and adequate descnption of the whole 
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e.illcd f-oiiiotinu'^. ''nnlm.d," '-oiur timer. 

“ I'lnjiinml,” in oaf h o.nf' \Mtli n ( oi I'liii foiOficao ojipo-ilion 
to mnio “ ](lnlo''(i))lnoal ” oi “ nn t t]iln il ' (»i “ > )>< f iil.tlnc ' 
foiiu'' ot ‘^tudv A Il-tli lined ami orL'anm'il <!i'i< n tn-f nt of 
‘'Cicnco lia*? rt]^\a^^ nton oi Io-'j afcuiatfU (Iiav.n l.onml.tnfr 
willnn wlnoli lo look fot Um Jmtf. tint tonn <1^ |»nili:n 
‘-ukiect-inattci Of v.lialoMr fall v.illmi tin -f luiiit' 

the «eicnct, it hinuolU ui comjih ti(>n. f.iioht to afiont ■ 
Milrnfafton aefounl \\hito\(r faf t ■. fall fit'nth v.ithoiit thou 
may he ticau d, for tlo' ].iii-j'u • ol th it ]■ irln id t Oji m* , as jf 
iluy liad no o\mt< m’o 

Jt doc'', of coum<, ha]»j‘en in tin I'lo^nfo of miff' 
that ‘^ets of fact'' \\h’ch at tii-vi cjijH'arfd v,h<dl\ flncf'ii- 
nected, and s\eic ihcudorf oii'jn.all} tnatfil 'o ]. irate h, 
aie found to cohere ‘-o eha-d} t'l^ethcr a': to dtniand 
tre.itmcnt m mliniato (onncction with one anothu and In 
a toninmn nu tliod ‘WlnncMi ihm h'jijan^ we o,.t ^ i,^. 
adiusunent of nilelkctnal honndai\ linC', h\ whnh wlnt ha\<* 
lutheilo hcen regarded a-r di'tinet bninthe- ol knowledge 
become hcncofnith one in subie< i .ind method And on the 
othei hand, bodies ol laet which in the inf.uics of '^(lencf, 
«eemod nnich alike to fonn the proMiiee of a sinerlo 
scieiitihe inejimy aie found as om knowkd;^e oi tin det uls 
of naluial pioce^ses inciea^e'', to exhibit smh <i lomjdeMty 
and e.iricty of typical loinis a- to furnish the mateiiak for a 
]»luraluy of moie oi le^s independent jiruii])'- ol iim ^ligations 
It IS by this double process of iu'-ion ami of ii=?iirc that the 
gradual evolniiou of oigani'^ed knowledge lias IiclIi and m 
being accomplished But it is at lea^t not case to belieec 
that the piocess of piogressne organisation is cxipable of 
indefinite extension It is, for instance vert hard to imagine 
that the phenomena of cliemic<il combination and the 
phenomena of the moial life 'should ever be brought in their 
fulness, tvithm the bounds of a single branch of inquiry In 
the present state of the sciences, at any rate, ihe facts of the 
mental life are as completely disregarded by most of the 
“ physical ” sciences as though they had no existence at all, 
wliile psycholog)' m its trim is able to ignore the realiK of 
all but a select few of the facts which constitute the whole 
of the physicist’s world 
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ceu.ilih ojiui.Ue v.illi the iiKt- ni on n fiiihunit 

])liin of talrni” n ]> \it f<l tin of lilt aiif] 

to ott (IS Jiiudi (Ict-iilcd ni'^i^'lit )iilo tlinn as ].o v.t m."} 

i-oncei\(il)lv ‘»il down lo ■'tud} o\)a-i i( in <• .njd ( p ‘noiir'''i ir-oti, 
hioadl} ns ji wliolo, and to nd , wdhoul aU‘ ndni” to rj»‘n.d 
matters of didail win tint « m ddui .in\ p'lnral 

chainotcnstu s wlndi Fdonpo not to lln^ oj lliat d.'*"' of facts 
01 to tins o) ill, It nsj.(‘i t of i']K,U(n<i, l.iit to tin* lad- of 
life or tin content'- of o^])! hcihi Miv,<d ,o n v.liojc If 
aite sudi nio-t lundaintlital di iia( t- il'-tl' - of llic woiM of 
oxjx'iuiKe au* lo In* di-'<oMrid, \\i c]o.n]\ havi m lliom 
the lualdi.ds foi sudi n ‘■dc.iHf as wa- cal]/'d 1a Anstotlc 
“ llieolo;:y ” oi *• I ir-L Tinlo"opli} and 1 a Ins oditoi^ * Mcli- 
]diysio ” — 1 science, that i-, v.hidininis at cminnaun^ n, stilts 
winch sliall he imc oi ihiii'i-. not nnnh in '-<> fares thev 
lune extension, 01 outline, oi nnA(nicnt,oi .any (ith< i sj,._eiril 
quality 1a which some tuie suh-idiarN di'^s i.j fvp'nienecd 
facts ]« diffeientiatid from other,-, hut iinnd-ilh and with- 
out ic'-lnction of all c.xpcntnud contents whate\(r (cr-icm'ifn] 
oi'Tcai' j) ovreov ) ' 

It need hard!} lie* said that in admitting the ronceix- 
ahilit} of such a science we an in no wax d.!iinin<i the 
license to coiistnict incielx finciful oi -pcculatixe hypotheses 
about the constitution of ihiiie'-^, in iiulejjciidcnc* or in defiance 
of the rcxelations of oidinaiy cxjierimcnt ('iid obscrx.ttion 
For aftei all xxe haxc nothing hut our Iniowicdca of the 
details of expenence, xxlicthti gained in exerxdax hfe or hy 
the stricter nicthods of the ‘ einpirKal ” sciences, ujion xxhich 
to base oui philosophic inquiiies, .md, as a matter of fact, 
our description of the science we aie contemplating would be 
as applicable to the notions of such “ unmctaphvsieal ’ thinkers 
as Avenarius and Herbeit ^])encei about the piojicr sphere 
and scope ol philosophy as to those of Aiistotle. Further 
ledection may well peisuade us that a scicnee like that of 
which xve are m seaich is not only conceix'able, but actually 
possible' For xxe can see at once that, with all their infinite 

’ For a flD<'u*:5ion of tbe po nU thjTtrcnf^^ Itctvtcn the Anno *ljan pLilo'^oplij 
of “ Being and meb a pbiIo«opb» of cipencncc cn of u the text, I Tna> 

refer to luy artic’^e on ‘ Tlie MKapb\=^cal Problti*' in the Intn-t Jovm'ii 

of LOiics for Apnl 1900 

* For the difTerence of meaning be tvreen the often confounded tenns ‘ concen* 
able ’ and ‘ pcrsihle,’* fee ^venann KritxL d€r nmn} Kr/ahr^ntj^ i 27 
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(IiverPity, the facts of life piesent at lea«i one couimnn 
chaiacleiistic YHiatever else they inav he, tlie fads ujntn 
\\hich all our sciences are fouiulcd are all ^\hat the (n“unan 
language, for once proving supeiior to oui own, can <loscnhc 
hy the coiucnient woid J'Jrhhnv;r, things ihiough which we 
ha\c lived, hits of the cxpenence of indnidual centres of 
thought and feeling And since the ultimate aim of all tlie 
sciences is, as we ha\e seen to gne such an ai'count oi the 
facts of experience as sh.dl he consistent with .ippearances 
and with itself, we nia'\ faiily saj that all ‘^cicntitic ]>ioL're‘'S 
consists in the nioie and moie adequate lenderini: of oxpeii- 
cncc, or in the freeing of om de'^crijitions of cxiiciienoe fiom 
the “ symholic " cdcmenls which, as we ha\e seen entei “-o 
largely into om .scientific hypotheses 

Science, in fact, at its difFerent Ic\els is nothing moie oi 
l<‘ss than experience in the process of becoming fulh ( on''i‘'teiit 
with itself and fiee iiom all admixture of ‘ sMnbolic.il ' oi 
non-cx’pci lentil hypothesis’ Seientilie thinking would ha\< 
leached its goal and done its woik n it <ould sut<ei‘d in 
taking into aceount the whole l)od> i»t the exjieiieiice of oui - 
sehes and ol all sent lent beings .is .i single system, and in 
giving a deseiijitioii of the cnnieiils of that s^slem in wliuh 
evciy’ teiin weie it'-elf under ex.icth ‘'j>efi!ied ( oiidiLioii'' 
matter of diiecl (‘Xpeneiue We an* tlni^ led l»y lelledion 
on the natuie of ''iientilie juoeit'^^ to the tumcption of 
the scientific ideal .is .i jieilut oi (oinplittd oi puti 

cx]t(‘iience, .111 exjurieme whieh embnn i ^ not ^one* imi*'’ 
hm all the e\eiits .iiid ]uou*s'-es wlmli .lie Jie tonttnt-' o; 
the e\]K‘iitnce of ouis, his .md .ill until s nf thought 

and feehiur. and lieliold-' tium .is .1 '-iiiel* < ole lent I'ei 

hiinionious s\stem, witlmut .in\ ol llie lm]-' confusion , o d 
c omi.idu tioiis inse)t,irable iioni iminiftti .md s\nibo’n 
knowledge .'such .111 all-i mlii "’t me and Imeliy < '-M' t< ' 
exjuiieiKC would in i.\ei\ i. i^e si>e tbines t'' y i’ bi 
lie dlkoiy for it would be ont. wii'i mii . 'M t 

ml tlius foi It the ult ds A' wbnb v * ■ 1 >■’ - ' * 

1 nco’esioU'h amane in .dl oui tin’)' o'e v.i ci ’ 

I’llo .n.r.il Wlnthii s-idi i 1 1 q ' 
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oxpcncncf', v.ith the whole of jcilif} fni its ohjret, 
e\isK is n (jtic'-tioii uhifli net d not .ni'I iini'-l not h‘ ninfd 
nt f]ii'=: ste^o of oiir ato>niicnt but c\en if v. c '^nj^po o jl to 
be nothin!;' inon* llian i juuc " i» ;,m 1 itiM idfal " n.IikIi 
knov.lcdtrc IS ilu.'us ijipro K hui'j but n‘\cr r.Mthe-, it i, 
e.Lsy to '-aa jts (‘nonnoiis \.-hta lor it flrarl,’. etlords ii- a 
standard oi entenon b\ \',hich to nm^-iire the dt irrc<’ of 
tiuth contaiiiMl m the \anoiK foncaj){ion-, of the po iier 1 
charaat.,! oi ilia v.oild f>f itihiy iih v.liuh v.., nett in th‘ 
co-n^c ot our oiiimny c\'r}<lay ntaatioiis (,;i hfa md th* 
World ti', well in oiir inon •-tiu tly •-ce ntiln tlunkino end 
thu‘; sujiple " Ti': with a ctartino-point nid a pnrif iple for nnr 
inetaplnsiC'- 

As we line s,iid .aliLid}, thoiioh ..11 ihinknut, 'entilic 
and otherwise. In'; for jt= ‘.ubject-niaitt i the ficts of f\- 
penencr .uid fur its niiii the di«'a)\orj. of ‘-nnf-le adrqt..at> , 
and consi'-tent wa^s of repi-.'t.utin:^' tlio^e f.ict^ \».t none 
of our scientific or un^eieiitific Inpotlu^i^- about the worhi 
succeed in realising tlieir ideal in more th.in .m appro\nn'>ta 
degree Our prcMOU' stntonients on this point h.we indc. i 
been only paitialh ncci.iate . in =o f.ir .as oui Fulm ' tte about 
the "facts u])on winch the 'Ciances arL bi^-ad lias sojn, . 
times apparently countenanced the notion tint the “fact- 
area gi\cn quantity which are tliLi-* and can he accunitfly 
known belore the work of ‘ thonglit' oi rcllcction is begun, 
it IS liable to a serious nu'construction, atrains: wlneli we must 
now protest Our expres'^ions, winch ha\e been chosen so 
as to insist in the strongest jiossible w.ay that ivliat is rcl 
mciins something winch we do not lae/ but goid, oi, .it lea-st, 
make in accordance wnth laws of construction wbicli are not 
themselves of our otvn lu.akuig, must now be modified by the 
further consideration that the “ facts of life/ in the sense in 
whicli they are identical with this leality which we do nor 
make but find, mean not the ‘ facts ” as they are seen by 
the untutored eye of immediate and unrefiectiug perception, 
but the "facts” as they appear to the expenence which has 
arrived at an all-embracing and coherent view of tlie whole 
system to which they belong Though the truth about 
reality is, as we say, found and not made, it is not to be 
found without a preliininaij process of search Thus in any 
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Knowledgo loi a of ni(‘lri])h } mch wliicli hIiiiII lir* at one 

and tlio Bunic IniU' l)C)lIi conslinf (i\<‘ and cnlu.d. Il is Dia 
function i>r niolapln SICS as a ff)nslnirli\( 'aiciaa to disco\ei 
and fonnnlato (lioso most gcncinl foinial fonditioiis of cxpoii- 
oncc "witli wlncli an} di-scnjition of nmtl^T of fa' f v.liirh <;m 
be nccc])li('d as nltnnaltd} line nmsl, O'! \\i )ia\e ‘icn, agjcc. 
as a cntu-al discpdun', I lie business ol nteUi)li}sKs m to bst 
tlic Aaiinns (licones and ])ro))ositions wliadi pass lot (niu in 
om cveiyday llnidcing oi in oni s( lenca.-, by (ompaii-^on uitb 
tilio ideal standaid ol a “]»nic''oi jicibst e\penen<'' , and to 
decide bon lai all oi au\ ot them s.itisfi the luo Kipiire- 
nicnts ol nitieomenl \Mth tlu' foimal conditions <>t expeneme 
in gcneial and \Mth themaloiial conditions ol the }>utnnlai 
cxpciiences mIucIi the} claim to lejneseiit !I’hus, on the 
constinctne side, a science oi metajilnsics ought to jiioiide 
ns with at least a indimentar} and clemeiitaiy coiu'ption 
of the gcneuil chaiact^r which belongs to the woild of 
cxpciience ns a whole, and, on the cntieal side, it ought to 
be of the utmost sen ice in cvhibiting the contiadictioiis and 
impel fections of all attemjits to aji])!} to the woild of cxjieri- 
ence as a whole categoiies whith are only aderjinite to 
lepiesent isolated aspects of it In both it-, constinctne and 
its critical aspect such a science consists thioughout ‘•imply 
in the consistent application of the two clemeiitaiy piinciples, 
that a desciiption of cxpeiienced lact, to be full} true, must 
lepiesent all the facts, and must lepiesent them without 
contindictnon, 

Tiom all this it is deal that neithei metaphysics nor 
any othei biauch ol knowledge can leally give ns that final 
and iitteily adequate picture of experience which is some- 
times spoken of undei the name of ‘'absolute” tiuth. The 
depai tinental oi non-nietaphysical sciences fail to do so 
because, as we have seen, they depend foi then veiy existence 
upon a kind of systematic '^vpjjvcssio , they haA e necessaiily 
to mutilate experience in older to deal wuth it, as they do, 
piecemeal And fuitber, every one of the departmental 
sciences indulges not only in the supprcssio %cn, but also in 
the suggesito fcdsi winch usually accompanies suppressions 
of the truth They not only do not give us the whole tiuth 
what truth they do give us comes to us laigely mixed with 
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M steiDulKi O' pci iciirc nf tin v.mld iticn 1\ uc 
aiitl as (‘\p"ilciK (*, .ijj.ul limn (on‘-i(l<'i.!ti'jn nf |)|fj >-jtrriil 
c'h.ii-acloi uf tlic (ji'i u]s of tlir f-y‘'t(ni Its lir-l jninnplf- 
arc, (1) what, is icil is r\j)<n(n(', and (2) v.liit is j< ij n 
nnl niiti.idi( lnr\ and it is in dcjand'.inc mi tin ;i' 

])rmcipl(‘-, til it It att<'nij)ts, m its i ritn il asj>/(f, to discins tin 
cl. tuns of ilic '’^■^Pins (l»^ciili('d li\ tbc ‘'\cr.d ‘-on in <*•. to 1;‘ 
ulcntun.1 \Mtli the (omjilrtf v.otld of i‘''p(rnnf< '1 ii< \tr 
qeneralil} v.luch hh t ij>h\ sn ^ aflMt-, in it • If jioveiit^ it 
from telling us in full / hnl tic h d v.orld i- Indr d it 
\%onld lie iinpos-ihle to om a full aicv.m l«» ^luli a #pi< -.fon 
v.itliout tran=C' iidiicj the loini'- ol nni\'r'dit\ and lehitionil 
predication which ar*' (oinnon to all •-t'KiK'-. .uid all I'liow- 
ledge, hnt thi' iinpr lii ction doc- not in an\ wan dclni 
inela])h} sics fioni coiiliontimr tic theorias ainl h}poth(.ts 
of the other sriciati with the gt nci.il f hai.itt‘.ri‘-tu ^ of 
e^'penencc as a whole, .ind thus te-^ting (Jtfh fhiin to snnph 
the missing knowledge Its jirmeijul husme-j may thu' he 
“-aid to be that of jiGipetiudl} inodiiMiit: the jiret/msioii'- of 
e%eiy othei loim of thought h\ reminding it of the ovi-teiiO' of 
aspects of e\perienee ol which it h.is tafeii no aeei.uiu, at. 
well as b} testing the inner eolieienry of its descrijttioiis of 
lacts which it does cl um to consclci In ihi-- wa} the 
abstractness and incompleteness iiiheient in metajdnsical 
knowledge itself need not jnesent it fiom ha\ing a great deal 
to sa} upon such ipieslions .is whethfr, rv, “ matter in motion ” 
or “a kingdom of scUes” aie categories whirli furnish an 
adequate and coheieut account ol the general character of the 
whole system of experienced fact 

Such, as we conceive it, is the true iunction and s,_ope 
of metaphysics It is a science which, stalling from the 
conception, luvohed in all our notions of scientific progiess, 
of a complete and consistent foimulation of ecpciience, anus 
at discoveimg the general ch.ai'acteristics of such an account 
of experience, and at comparing the various pictures of tlie 
w'orld gi\en h}^ the several sciences and hy the unsystematic 
thinking eieryday life with this ideal And as the futility 
of such investigations could only he pioied hy a countei- 
appeal to a metaphysical theory of first principles, we may 
fairly claim that the description of the aims and objects 
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(if tin* ‘■{'KMU’C of if'i'lf ‘'iiliicu'nt Inr its 

( xicf-f lire ’ 

"Wh.it jlu'n !:<i rij) to a''):, would Ik' tluM]j‘'t)n;5uish- 

tiitl rlni.K'lon‘'lu '' a ■'Ulioidiuat^* n'liMu-n lta«pd upon the 

r< ‘'Uh.s of 'ouli an uujun\ into tlio forma) (’onditiniis of o\]»cn- 

ijKc a‘ well IN o pit di-rnlnd ' 'I !i'’ an^wir to tin*’ (juo'ilion 

1*- not \«j\ fir to j ' idc It j I'li'H in tlio 'ir'^l jdact’ tliat one 

oftliudiioi ad\.mtoo. ‘ p(i»'-<>.'-‘'C(i li\ '-m li II ! I jern’o would lie 

tint it*- .‘-pluo'i* and ■ ulpi 1 t-iu itli'i would be defined and cii- 

('nn'^enlnd with o^ooptional (NaetiU"--- We nuulil, 111 the 

of ‘-ueh 1 'tnm<' to hi‘ aide to ‘-1} with ferl'untx and 

di {niitem juicmh le/'/of the lo'^M’r ''\ ^ti'iii of experieneed 

fai’t, ( ontani'' and hxn u 1 1 ind*- iilalid to the wnki and all- 

eMlhl.uni;: >•)“ 1(111 of ('jniieiind f e I wlmh (oinlUuI''' the 

im lajdiy leian'^ r< al woild wlen die le-.'-i r ‘■ n ‘' l('ni In oim and 

when it lea\('-oli \n\ uniiitnntN .'hout the houndaiy lines 

of oin Mume in\ fnluie to detim with (onijihte and j'eifett 

aiiuiaiw lie nih’i > i-iu ilt( i 'd it ' in\ i ‘-t le-itions meiii'' tint we 

eannot with j'i<n'ioii .(Irit e tie ieiht\ which w** ate 

iii\ ( ‘•tip'itine or how for 1 (oinjditid I'pnemi of the wlude 

<.f nahtv. till jioint of m< w of our 'ti'iee would he ni'idlficd 

h\ the imlejoii in on< M(i<m of the a'-jeits <.{ (o ji-icnc eon- 

teni]d'tt( d In' it iml In tin o’.Iki tlep n tnieiil d icnoes 

I'.ifoie ]i'-\(h<doe\ for imliiiK'. could iHcome, .n philosopheis 

h.iMiolicn til'd to iinKe it, a hiaueh ol apphcl niotaph} sic*?. 

We ehould m ed to hmiw with jteilett pieeision how the 

indiMdual hum.m mind n j elated to tin* human hodv and to 

% 

the whole of the nni\ei'-( In the ahsem e ol infuimation on 
ihiR point, We ( in mmi he niie that e\en the most eeilatn 
conclusions ol the ji"! ( ludoojst me not allected /»» an vitluonn 
(h(j)cc with eiioi, m ( om-eqneiu e of that oii'^inal isolation ol 
certain asjiects of leality fiom then coneiete sellino hy which 
the bcience ol ]is}eholoe^ ih erealod 

We may ]it‘ihaps, m jiaesnig, call special attention to 
the w’oidb in the last bcntence which we hmc italicised. 'J’he 
diFadvanlage undci w’lnch the non -metaphysical sciences 
laboui IS not nicicly that of containing eiioncous and one- 

' I am filad to observe tlic close eorurponilcnce in K'-ncrnl climnelci between luj 
own view of the probkni of inetniiliyHics iind tlmt (iiken by Hi Hodgson in lim 
rteent MeUtphyste of Lxpcncnci 
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‘'uicd cvicli :it .tic iii‘'"]i n.ihlc irom any 'nnxK^ 

\\lnch t.ilccc than llic v.lioln <jf rt ilM\ for ils jiroMiir/' 
aiul snl'Hcl-in.'ittci not. onl\ f.-ll '•hojt of the r,ijj 

tnUh .tboiit but tlu-y fall 'bort of ib^ truth by 

in nnonnt v.bicli v.c* liu\» no nu him ot r with , ny 

accunic} ‘Wi* tan tint tin n \n‘v.- fif tin v.orM .iinl the 

propc'^'-cs it Pont iin‘' v. ouM h.i\' l" uinh'ryo inodilif ilmn if ihc 
tael'' njtrui v.lnch tin} .in l»i^»‘fl were broii^lit into jilatnm 

'.Mth .'11 the Rct (.1 the, to iR uni in'>' n, f.t- t- oi v.huh a (oni- 

ph to expuiicnt'* v.ouhl bt\t to t.d c (o_nn‘-‘in', but v c i ”ov. 
noitlu r the amount ol the inothl.c iimn, nor, i f < j)t in iln* \£.r;. 

a.igiicst jR ilircCiion 1 «)r nut mec v.c m iv 1< il con- 

inlent tint tin* coincnnnt vorbnci Inj'oilan'- of tb^ 

nm " between brnlih .nnl incut. tl i.rocc'-'-L- n .i nn rci\ 

• * » 

“hnnbolical ’ \\.i\ of R'jirco niine: f.ici- the full n i.irc of 
winch n ince"alil} unhnown to lu We ina} confab ntl} 
•u'^ert that the jirocc-^ v.hnh we are coinjicllLil to tr^^il.t' 
ing the double ch.ir.ictei of ])li}cioiI and pRchnal ihan;:''* 
would appear, from the point of Mew of an e }>enence com- 
plete aiifl "puicr” th.in our own, .i sin^b* .uni indnmbb 
event Rut we in oui limited evperience <are utlcrh wiiho..t 
the c.itc'gorie^ winch would be adequate to the icj'rc'-ent.it’on 
of such a single concicte j'syciio-plncical jirocc-s and aie in 
consequence drnen to t.dce refu'ic in the coii\c.nicnt but 
entirely unlhinh.ihle fiction of “ p-'rallel ” proce==:c=. oi a ])ro- 
eess with two sulci to it, the relation between winch remains, 
when all is '=aid, an utter iinstcry The unit} of inent.rl and 
bodih life thus m foi oui science a mere postulate and nothing 
more The first ‘^tep towards placing the science of ps} chology 
on a metaphysical basis, if such a thing were possible, would 
ha^e to be the dlseo^e^y of some category under which we 
could consistently represent this unit}, which is for us at 
present expressed as a mere jiostulate, by hypotheses which we 
can aU see to be merely ‘ syiubohc,” and therefore, as they 
stand, untrue.’ 

If an “ empinccd ” science could he successfully tunied 
into a branch of applied metaphysics, it would still of 

^ I 'venture to lliink that Dr VrarJ s trenchant a anlt on the doctnne cf 
“pandlelisni’* (Xat and A(/ vol ii chap il), hov.e'vtr fatal to it? claims to afoni 
final infctaphpical truths leaves the question of its pract cal value as a convenient 
vTorhing hypothesis untouched 
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course be constantly necessary in the details of the subor- 
dinate science to disiegard the great majority of the facts of 
experience, and thus to fall into convenient errors of abstraction, 
but it would always be in our powci, whenever we thought 
fit, to correct our own misstatements and half-truths by the 
aid of oui' knowledge, as metaphysicians, of the modifications 
and alterations necessary to bring the facts of our science into 
relation with the rest of experience as a whole We should, in 
fact, be much m the position of a mathematician allowing him- 
self for convenience’ sake to simplify a problem by the removal 
of certain complications which it is always m his power to 
restore the moment it seems desirable In the actual state of 
psychology and the other sciences our position is lather that 
of an expel mienter who suspects all his results to be vitiated 
by a certam constant error, but is entirely without the means 
of determmmg its quantity and direction If we sometimes 
hesitate to admit the truth of tlie Platomc contention, that the 
results of our " empirical ” sciences are after all “ opinion,” and 
not “knowledge,” tlie disagieement is due not so much to the 
improvement of scientific method and the inciease of scientific 
knowledge as to the comparative inadequacy of the ideal of 
“knowledge” with which we allow ourselves to be content^ 
This leads me to a further consideration In a science based 
upon the results of metaphysics we ought to be able not only to 
define our subject-matter with accuracy, but also to formulate 
the leadmg concepts which oui science uses in the interpreta- 
tion of phenomena in a way that precludes then containing 
any internal contradictions or any merely “ symbolical ” and 
non-expenential elements except such as are known to be such, 
and can be replaced by more “ real ” equivalents whenever we 
choose Tor contradiction and incoherency in our scientific 
categories mean that any readjustment of our science to the larger 
whole of experienced fact would involve the extensive modification 
of its leadmg working ideas And so agam the presence in our 
explanations of imaginary and symbolic terms means that the 
hypotheses of our science are at best mere working ideas, con- 

* But we must not forget that the discovery of the calculus of prohabilities has 
made it possible for ns, as it could not have been for Plato, so long as we are content 
to disregard the general limitations of empirical science, and to raise no questions 
about its ultimate assumptions, to determine the amount and direction of the 
probable error of our observations 

D 
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fcsseclly iniuleq\ml-c as loprosontalums of (onaiolf' and actnal 
])rocesscs as aio or inif'liL ba f^ivcn in .i rt'd o'-jicncnco 

And in a ‘^nonce b.isad on inctnplninaal in''i”liL into Uic 
cb.nactor of I ho real tluno run bo in) snob tlnno^ as merely 
“woiking" In ])otb('sos or nioioly pro\isiotnl osplainlions, 
except as mcD' incidental bleini^^hes .iiul o'tic^'OonM . If \\(> 
knew what the" liower in the enniniorl wull” wa^, ‘^a}s 7\-nnj- 
son, wc .should know what (tofl and man n And instin’dl} 
the coinersc ]no})osition is equally tiuo If yon Inow what 
Cod and man n, }ou onohl to bo ablo to sa}, witboat locom-o 
to nntlnnkablo SMubolism, what the tloW)'i in tin* fiaiuiuil 
wall IS Tin* “ dialectic ’’ which would juit ns into full and 
comjilote pos'-ossion of the truth about the constitution of the 
unnei'C would aFo, as Plato ])ointed out. bo the one pcicnce 
which could speak with unqucitionable authont) of the true 
n.iturc of each ji.iiliciilai thing, how insiondicant ^nostr 
{Ju'pvhlic, or>4 n) Internal hclf-contradiction and dn igrecmcni 
with the geiicnil formal charactciistic-s of experience would R* 
alike impossible iii a .science based on mclajdnsies If the 
concepts used by any science cannot without thoroiigh-ooina 
modification stand the double test of self-consistency ami 
agreement w’lth the gcner.al chanictcristics of expeiience as a 
whole, then, howevei useful for practical pnijiose.s, the funda- 
mental ideas and princijiles of that science aie afiei all * work- 
ing" hypotheses, and base none of the linaliL} which we h.i%e a 
right to expect from a science of metai)h}sical origin 

We may easily illustiate the argument of the last paragraph 
by an appeal, for instance, to the position, with lespect to finalit}, 
of our ordinary geometry. Suppose that our insight into the 
general conditions of expeiience enabled us to make either of 
the followung propositions. (1) '\Vhate^el is experienced must 
necessarily come to us with attiibutes of a spatial land, the 
nature of wdiich is correctly repicsented by the Euclidean 
assumptions about space , ^ oi, (2) The spatial loim, as repre- 
sented by Euchdean geometiy, will he found to belong to all 
expenences which satisfy certain definitely know n conditions - — 
then the geometiy of Euclid would assume the lank of a 
philosophical science, and we should he in a position to say, 

^ By the “Euclidc'in assumptions” I mean those imphetl in the famous postulate 
about parallel straight lines, or, what I suppose is the same thing, lu i 32 

^ cff all perceptious of sight and touch 
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given certain accurately known conditions, the propositions of 
geometry are necessarily and without exception true of the leal 
world And, if we could feel perfectly satisfied with Rant’s 
treatment of space as a form of intuition m the “ Transcendental 
-(Esthetic, ” we might almost be prepared to take this view of 
the relation of “ Euchdean ” space to the general scheme of the 
world. Any misgivings that might anse about the matter 
could only be due to the feehng that the Kantian dictum that 
apace is the form of mtuition belonging to the ‘‘ outer sense ” 
IS too vague and obscure to amount of itself to such a distmct 
apprehension of the conditions upon which the spatial type of 
experience depends as we seem to require from a metaphysic 
of geometry 

But now suppose for a moment that there is — I do not 
say truth — but even mtelhgibihty in the contentions of 
our modern “metageometers” Suppose that Euchd’s space, 
with its fundamental axiom about parallels, is only one of 
several thinkable types of spatial construction, and that we do 
not possess enough laiowledge about the whole scheme of things 
to be able to say that Euchdean space alone is real, or even 
that the space m which we hve is m all its parts of the strictly 
Euchdean type I do not, of course, affirm that the sug- 
gestions here brought forward are true oi even well-founded ; 
the question of their value is entirely one for the mathema- 
tician and the physicist The important pomt for my purpose 
IS simply that such ideas, be they as valuable as Professoi Kai 1 
Pearson suggests or as useless as Stallo asserts, have been put 
forward by emment mathematicians, and that, light or wiong, 
they appeal, as far as a mere layman can judge, to have enough 
meamng to be capable of bemg discussed 

Consider the argument of the foUowmg sentences (Comvion 
Sense of the Exact Sciences, p 222) “We assume that all oui 
space IS perfectly saone, or that sohd figures do not change then 
shape in passing from one position in it to another . . Suppos- 
mg our observations to be correct, it by no means follows that 
because the portion of space of which we are cognisant is for <ill 
practical puipioses same, that therefoie all space is same On 
the like basis with tins postulate as to the sameness of our sjiace 
stands the further assumption that it is liomaloidal (j c that its 
cur\ ature is zero) . We may postulate that the po > f.spacc 
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of nrc co;'ni':iiT»t is jjr.u ti» all} hojn.il«>i(),tl, but v.r' hrur 

dcarlv no to doginatic-ill} c^ton'l t)us j)o-tulato to oH 

space” Xow if ue admit llic vi n j^o ibilit} of dpcu'-iing 
tliese fiuugeitioii^, v.c aie .it omc botiml to (oimcdc th.it tho 
doctrine about jiuralKls wliudi c'pie'- 'm the fundanitnU'l 
assumption of (>ur ordin.ir} geomcti} ns to the f oii'-tituiiou of 
the siiace m v.Incli %\c Ine is so f.ir from bcintc an inklliflu.d 
necessity for all crcaturoi pO'‘-e' ‘-ed of an ’'out<i s.^nse,’ that it 
IS — -in thetsords of tin* author from v.hom I h.o.c just quoted — 
‘ <i mere dogm.itic e'ttnsiou to the unhnown of .i jio-tulate 
uJiich ma} perhaps bi tnu* foi tin sptce iijtoii uhith v.r cjiti 
e*\penmcnt " This nunns tlnit the mo-,t fund.imciitd nsnuiup- 
lions of our soicnte are (nu onl} with n strietions and under 
eondilions which we li;i\e no means of di termiiung with 
accunic}, and that we snnpl} do not know Iiow far or with 
what inodifica.tions tliey would liohl good for a eonqdetfd 
expcneuce -\nd this luibilil} to modification to an unkmn.n 
extent IS, as we have alrcad} seen, the distiiiguishmij mark of 
a merely “emjnncal” and non-metaph\-ical i-eienfe And 
hence writers like Vrofc='Or Clifford, who admit tlie jio=:=ibiht} 
of non-Euclidean space, are only logical in calling geometry* a 
" physical ” scicnced 

"We may now* passfiom these gcnernlitiea to the aj.plication 
of the principles which ha\e guided us so far to the jirobkiiui' 
which w'c are specially mlcrested, the problem of the relation 
of etliics to metaplnsics We maj state the akcniathe 
possibilities between wliicli we hnc to choose in tlie most 
general way in tlie foim of .an nntiiliesis, thus If we can 
begin a study of the phenomena of conduct by such a defmitioii 
of the concept “conduct" as will sene, not for provisional 
purposes merely, but with completeness and finalit} , to indicate 
where moral action begins and where it merges in something 

^ To the vanouB pos^^ibihtics about space cnumcmtc^l in CV i 
Lxnct tScimrcTf ci(^ nia% juld onothcr rbich tbe ph\-*ci t bes a n^bt to 
regard^ tbongb it ought to be taken into con^^ulcration h\ tbe mttnpbjsician Mr 
Bndky, I believe, is the only writer v ho has cicarlv stated the point that, for all \vc 
f now, there ma^ be numerous 'spatial sjsteias within the Univcr-^ ha\mg no 1 md cf 
spatul relation with one another If thes is even a proof that the enrratureof 
our space m all its ]jart3 is zero would not warrant a dogmatic denial of tbe exi>‘ence 
of non-human intelligences endowed with •spatial expcnccccs of a difTerent kind 
For these geometricians space ^ ith a finite curvature might be real space, and 
‘‘flat” space with a zero canature “iinaginarv ’* The assertion that even our own 
spatial expenences all form one single spatial system needs more eiaminatioD than it 
has hitherto received 
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higliei, if we ran pioducc a thoroughly coherent account of 
moral good and moial duty, if we ran trace hack fill the varied 
phenomena of the moial life and the moral judgment to then 
souice m a single self-consistent piinciiile of action, if we can 
exhibit exactly the place the moial ideal and the moral way of 
looking at things would hold in an expeiience which took into 
account tlie ^\holc contents of the world, and show how it 
would fuse into a hannonious whole witli the apparently dis- 
cordant ideals of science and of ait, then we have a system of 
ethics based upon a genuine metaphysical knowledge of the 
ultimate chaiactei of leahty as a whole If we cannot do this, 
but aie driven, in oui attempts at system itising oui moral 
judgments and piefciences, to operate witli concepts of a self- 
contradictoiy and mciely “ symbolic” kind, if oui practical con- 
clusions hold good only within limits and under restrictions 
which cannot be accurately assigned, if we cannot establish a 
finally consistent account of the ideals which we set before 
ouiselves in our conduct and oui ethical theoiy, then ethics is, 
like any physical branch of inquiiy, a meiely “empirical” oi 
“ natural ” science, if indeed it can properly be called a science 
at all 

AVe may state the same antithesis in a moie concrete form 
thus If we ran start in our theorising, from what Kant would 
call a purely “ foimal ” conception of good oi of duty, deducible 
from the mere geneial analysis of the notion of rational 
or self-determining actmty, and fiom tins concept deduce in 
turn laws of conduct applicable without lestriction to all 
rational or self-determinmg agents as such, iriespective of the 
special peculiarities of then physical environment and animal 
nature, we can base ethics upon metaphysics, as Kant and his 
followers attempt to do But if we aie driven to begm oui 
ethical reflections with a concept of good or duty based upon a 
comparative study of the empirically ascertamed facts of human 
life and history, and if, for aught we Icnow, this provisional con- 
cept of good or duty may be hable to be modified in the couise 
of our researches by the discovery of new and pertinent social 
facts, if we have to recognise in these “ facts ” “ material 
circumstances not spnngmg fiom the very nature of selt- 
determming or rational personahty as such, but from what are 
in the end purely animal impulses and instincts, of which we 
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'<lo not kimu ImL that (!ie\ may hn otiir-rv-i^f in (»thor j)a>-{s of 
tlio iinnor'-o, if (Jiir moial l.aw^ a^'aiii would Ik liable to 
indefiniP' modilKafion iindci dilitronl pli^MOiJ rondition-, and 
with altrrcd anim.il ni'-tnut'- tlirii oiue moro * tlm > i= a jiiin-K 
cinpinoal Kind}, ami il-t foiur])!^ and ii} jioUk"'-*-, Idro thov of 
all tlic ‘■O'Callcd " cnijarifar’ ^tiam < nn* im rO} proM-iomal, 
liiat i=, tha\ aK niih valid nmb r (onditioii'- tlu* tolalit} of 
which IS unknown ’Ihcv ara v did and landimi for a -alf- 
dct< riniiiiii” }n'i -lonaliiy jio-'-' ‘•'ul In the ptrlicular anini?l 
organs d ion and j)!re'*d in ih' j/ii lu nktr j»h} 'Ual iml social 
ernironnicnt with which w< an oun-'Ivt^ fannhar, hnt it 13 
impOi^Jihle for ns to ‘-av t/> what cxlont ihc} would he applic- 
able to the ca^-c of non-hminn jier-onalitn -» in KOim, r>_iiiotc 
part of the nnivor-'* or ivcn to future gfocration^ of human 
personalities, if the matenal confhtions of eM'-t^-nce U}>on our 
j-Ianet were t-o be .seriously altered 

A final decision between the=‘ ojjposing mows of the lusis 
of ethical tnith and its degree of valuiit} can only be ob; une<l 
by the full revdew of the coimuk rations winch we intend to 
urge in the following chapters, but we may, I think', at even 
this prehmar}’ st.ngc of our argument, with advantage point 
out the singular fragilii} of tlie assumptions to which the 
Kantian view (and a metapln sjcal theorv of cthic-^ niean= 
pnictically the Kantian view) stands committed. ( 1 ) If we 
are willing to go back to lir=t piincipks, wo ma\ make our 
appeal to the character of the ]ughe.=t and most universal 
categones under w'hich we can bnng the facts of organic and 
psychical life in their toialitv Avenarius, in his essay on 
“ Philosopliy as a Conception of the "World in conformity with 
the Pnnciplc of least Action, ’and others ’ have very properly 
emphasised the value for philosophy of the so-callcd principle 
of economy According to their view, the fundamental nature 
of human thought is best expressed bv the statement that 
thinking is a labour-savnng contrivance, by the aid of whicli 
we are able to classify our evpenences at the cost of the least 
possible expenditure of euergv" The same fonnula applies no 
less admirably to the vvliole body of our ethical feelings and 
judgments. Tlie whole system of etfiical sentinieuts and 

^ For a Lref and luc d statenwnt of pnLtipV a ^£0 n Con'ebiLS • 
ch Fr/fyfi ran ^ pp S 5* S7 
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judgments by which the moral life of a commumty or a 
civihsation is ruled has, in fact, no other significance than this , 
it IS a contrivance, primarily shaped hlte other contrivances of 
the land, m consequence of the competition for survival between 
divergent types for bimgmg the particular reactions of an 
individual upon the stimuli supphed by his material and social 
environment mto conformity with the permanent interests of 
the species to which he belongs, and of himself as a repre- 
sentative of his species and an instrument in its propagation 
The supreme importance to the human race at large of a 
general ethical progress is due to the fact that the formation 
of moral habits and the sentiments to which they give birth 
promotes the regular execution, at a triflmg cost m energy, of 
a beneficial reaction, which, apart from the moral habit, would 
only have been brought about sporadically aftei an mfinity of 
less beneficial or even positively harmful reactions, and at the 
cost to the mdividual and the species of an untold expenditure 
of energy^ 

In another connection it would be mterestmg to dwell 
more m detail upon the unique advantages of the conception 
of moral action heie suggested as affordmg at one and the 
same tune an estimate of the functions discharged by morahty 
m the life of the civilised man or commumty, and an mdication 
of the nature of the evolutionary process by which moral 
mstitutions and ideals have presumably been called into 
existence For the present, however, our purpose is simply to 
show from such a description of the general character of moral 
action the utter inadequacy of any theory which professes to 


^ Lest the reader should think me unmindful of my ow previous protest against 
loose and ambiguous use of the term “energy,” I hasten to remark that the eneigy 
of which I am speaking may be understood throughout m a purely physiological 
sense as energy of muscular exertion, and is therefore strictly “calculable in terms of 
mass and velocity ” It is possible that I may by an oversight be found using such 
terms as “energy” and “force” inexactly here and there m the course of this essay, 
but I do not think that any of my arguments will be found to turn upon the 
ambiguous use of these terms Thus if by any chance I should be found refemng m 
the course of my exposition to “psychical forces,” I would ask the reader to under- 
stand by the phrase merely processes of a psychical kind , and to dismiss from his 
mmd any notions of “activity” which the words may suggest For an elaborate 
statement of the parallel between the evolution of organic types and the development 
of ethical and social systems, I may refer the reader to Professor Alexander’s 
Moral Order and P) ogress For an interesting illustration of the way in which 
ethical sentiments can be onginated by natural selection, see Westerraarck's able 
discussion of the ongm of the universal condemnation of mcestuous unions — History 
of Hitman Marriage, chap xiv 
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fmd a siilliciant) e\))lmmt.ion of cUiicnl far-la iti tlic li;uc 
coiicopL of II "ralionnl" or ‘‘M'lf-dctormiiun^'" iiilolliffcncc 
To bay UmL moi.dily lias its oiij:iin iii llie rational or bolf- 
detciinining cliiunctcr of liuinan iiclnitv is indood to wi) no 
more than Hint it is, in our own ])liracoolo|;}, a sMiteinatie 
device foi saMiig lalioni to (lie Iminan oij'annin Fornfliviti 
IS ficlf-dctcnmiiin;' Hist in m fai us the af;cnt's read ions 
aitniUHt Ills envnoninenl cease to he d(dei mined for him from 
the oiihset by a few liftidly h\ed Itjneal forms of inslinetne 
response to eeitnin general classes ul stimnlus, and ronie to be 
adapted on each and evei) (Kfasion to ‘•cenii the jiaiticulnr 
lesiilt which, iindei the special eircumslaneos of tin- case, is 
deinnndcd by (he pcimanent intcicsts of thi' indi\idual or of 
the bpecias of wliicli be is a rcpiesentati\c incmbei. T am, 
for mstmicc, more tiuh a sell -dctei mining agent tiian a 
liemisplicrclcsb (isb, because while the hsh is so roubtituted 
that he cannot but snap at the bait (hat is dangled before Ins 
nose, even though he has but this moment been leleascd from 
the hook that lies concealed behind it, 1 ean put down the 
glass that I am raising to my bps and considci the probable 
effect of the indulgence ujion my boalth, mj woiK, and ni} 
reputation. 

Again, wdicn we speak of "lationalitj ” ns characteristic of 
the highest foims of psychical life, what we have in mow is 
just this same thorough -going adaptation of the organism’s 
ways of leacting upon its environment to the pernianoiit 
interests of individual or species When we contiast man as 
the possessoi of a “capability and godlike icason ’’ and ‘ large 
discoui’se looking before and after ’’ w itli the “ beast that 
wants discourse of reason,” tlie choice of the contrasted 
epithets show's that the “capability” we have in mind is just 
this same powei, in virtue of memories of the past and anti- 
cipations of the futuie, to find the appiopriate, as distinguished 
from the merely customary, the precisely, as cbstiiiguisbed from 
the merely vaguely appropiiate, reaction The leason which 
manifests itself in specifically human action is not, like the 
vov<; of Aristotle, something mystenoiis that comes into the 
organism from without and manipulates it as a musician does 
his instrument, it is hut another name foi the thoiough-gomg 
organisation of the organic leactioiis themselves in accord with 
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the principle of securing the beneficial course of behavioui 
vn.th the least expenditure of energy 

If this IS so, we can see at once why it is an insufficient 
explanation of the nature and ongin of our moral ideals to say 
that they spring from the rational character of human agency. 
Tor “ rationality ” by itself is a mere empty form, and to say 
that moral action is rational action is tantamount to saying 
merely that it is action orgamsed in accordance with the 
prmciple of economy^ But m order to know what kind of 
conduct will in the case of any mdmdual or species conform 
to our principle by securing the beneficial reaction at the least 
cost, it is clearly aU-important to know what are the general 
conditions of existence which have to be met by the action of 
the individual or species m question Any serious difference 
in the mitial conditions under which individual or species 
grows up IS boimd to make a correspondmgly great difference 
in the type of action which, as conformmg most nearly with 
the principle of economy, will establish itself m the end as the 
“ rational ” type of behaviour for that mdmdual or species 
This means to say that any really fiuitful mquiry after an 
ethical ideal or ethical principles must be based not merely 
on an analysis of the formal characteristics of moral action, but 
upon an exammation of the actual ciicumstances of the material 
and social environment of the human race, or, m other words, 
that ethics must study man not merely as an mtelligence, but as 
an animal dwelling on the surface of a particular planet under 
certam definite physical surroundings, and mheritmg certain 
peculiar instincts, and as a member of a species having certam 
special ways of obtammg nourishment and of reproducing his 
kmd. And it further means that all attempts to create a 
universal system of ethical pnnciples, apphcable not only to 
mankind but to aU mtelhgent and self-determmmg agents, must 
be mere waste of time For, if we once suppose the general 
physical basis of animal life to be seriously altered, it is im- 
possible to say to what extent the types of sentiment and 
action winch, under present conditions, approve themselves as 
life-preserving and beneficial to the individual and the ‘^jiccit-' 
would be stiU m place 

* Just as “rational ” thinl^ing means tliinking in tlie r-av iilnth enables us^ 1 1 
CO crdinnte our cipencuces most ecoDomicnll}, t e by tlic fm]> r— , 

Inpotlic'^s 
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We have onl} to imngino a raw' •)r iiiU'lli^oiit heiiit^M who 
could Mippoit tlioni^ehc^, like Shelley’s " hn^hl emnelions'’ 
on nil' and dew, oi whose methods of reproduetion were 
asexual, to lealise how comjdetely the iialiiie of the ethic, d 
ide.il IS conditioned In (lie eonciete einjundl facts ol 
liuinan hisloiy and (lie orif^'inal data of animal appolite niid 
instinct with wlmdi om rare stalled on its dtnelopment* 
Thus a consideiation ol the general diitaftei of r.itiorial 
activity seems to wanant tin' eonelusion that < linos, nnlcfcs it 
is to consist of meie barren laiitolo^ms, must lie ha ed not on 
gcncinl principles ol inetajdijsus, lint n{/on the stmh of human 
nature in its concietc einjuinal entiul}, as it jeveds itself to the 
student of ps'\chol(tgy, hoc!oloo_\,aiid anthiopolog), Onl} from 
such an empnical study of huiimii natiiie, ns it netimlly is, can 
we deduce such a knowledge of hunmu needs and aspnations 
us will cnahlc us to give a detmite answei to the questions, 
what type of life is the ideal and along what hues is piogress 
to be made tow aids its leahsution. 

(2) We might have leachcd the Fame eonelusion, c\en apart 
fioni the appeal to the pnncijde of economy, by diioct reflection 
upon the simple maxim, the pmctical ^alldlty ol winch we ad 
acknowledge in onr moml judgments upon men and actions, 
that “circumstances alter case‘s ” I’o a large extent the tnith 
of this pioverbial statement is admitted e\en by those among 
us w’ho aic most anxious to base then ethics on the general 
notion of self-dctei mining agency Kant indeed stands almost 
alone among modem moialists — the only striking example of a 
similar attitude which occuis to mo at tins moment is that ol 
Geubnx — in liis lefu&al to allow any modification of oulinary 
rules of duty to meet exceptional cases I'oi the most pnit 
our opponents would be piepaied to concede to us so mucb ns 
this, that tbougli it is always incumbent on you to do }Our duty, 
there are no hard and fust rules to show’ what}oui dut} is, on 
that point you must be nistructcd by ciicumstaiiccs Tor in- 
stance, m a time of anaicby or civil wni or m a state of siege the 
ordinaiy rules of not taking the law into your owu bands or of 
giving every accused person full opportunities foi an impartial 

^ Or, without indulging lu such fantastic iningimtions, wo nnj call to maul flic 
curious lEflucncc of the material environmcut of a tnbe in Icndiug to Mich custom*? as 
polyandry and close intemiarrjage Westemnreh, I/i^fori/ oj I/iftmn 
chaps XX -mi 
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and public trial may have to curtsey to the necessities of the 
situation, and what would, under ordmary circumstances, be 
outrageous violence or even murdei may become a moral duty 
dictated by self-preservation or by patriotism 

But the maxim that “circumstances alter cases” seems to 
me to contam more than is recognised by such admissions as 
these I cannot but beheve that the general feehng of men 
of mtehigence and character would bear me out in saying that 
among the circumstances which alter cases are not only such 
external circumstances as those mentioned in the last sentence, 
but also the subjective tastes, likings, mterests of the agent 
himself To a Kantian, of course, the suggestion that my 
individual tastes and feehngs may be among the circumstances 
which exercise a modifying mfluence on my duty will seem rank 
heresy , yet there are cases of conscience m which it seems 
impossible to reach a decision apart from such considerations 
of the purely subjective circumstances of the tastes, feehngs, 
and mterests of the mdividual who is called on to act 

Take, for example, a case that, if historians speak the 
truth, has more than once occurred m real hfe, the case of 
Isabella m Measure for Measure The question is. What would 
be the path of duty for a woman who was compelled to choose 
between losing her own chastity and sacrificmg her brother’s 
life ? To such a question, as far as I can see, there can be no 
one umversal answer , if one were consulted by a person placed 
m such a quandary the most one could say by way of advice 
would be “ You must judge for yourself which is most worth 
havmg, chastity or a brother If you feel that to buy the life 
even of a brother at such a cost would be a degradation, then 
of course you must refuse to accept the terms offered you , if 
you feel that complaisance, m such a cause, would leave no 
degradation belund it, I at least cannot condemn you if you 
consent ” Most women of high character and sensitive con- 
science would probably make Isabella’s choice, but I cannot 
think that any really thoughtful man would be very confident 
in condenming one who had chosen the other alternative It 
seems to be altogether a problem for the agent herself to 
decide, and to decide by reference to her own personal feehngs 
What might m one woman be an act of heroic self-sacnfice 
might m anothei be a cowardly desertion of duty It is 
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alto;'cth<’r .i <jUC=tion of l!i(> .uuonni nl <]r2mdrition v.hjrJi n, 
parliculnr pci-on wouM Pd lr> ). m,ol\fd ni o.rnpiiaiif’'' To 
]‘-.ibo}]a jt Folf'fn j'i( n‘i tlj 't ouroivn "j*;] (<- of more 

v.orUi to u'- ilmi our )o<ythfr. to I.min< m /.. JA -Tz/lV-;, 
on iJio otln r ii lU'l licr v.dl-lt'ni” ^'friK'] of mor; 

nnpoitanro than lin o\,ii inno^cio .ijid t;})*')! of n>- i"- {<r> • 
jiared off-lnml to f-ay th't titlicr va- v.roiiL"' Probabl} non* 
of ns 'aonld tint L ilr li i oui^dii to have \;ddf*d to dn'jdo, 
and «tiicly none of n-, v.onld =1} th it rmtin^ r dhd iij»<n 
to Jet Jier hiby ■'t-arw’ 

Thc=e are, of cotir=o, c ttenm fa*-' Jnit ‘-onicthnu' Ithc ih< 
^irnc (ondilions ari'o tn all tho-. rat *-3 \'.hfri' a pnhlic nnn n 
tempted to lesort to qnibhlino, pr< v'Tier'tton, r-r donble-doahn;; 
from palnotie inoti\c" Her." igatn U '-e-'ni= jin]>o--!ble to 
answer the rjnest’on, 1= it c%rr ngbl to d^c^ i\e 7)0/ h >i.'>prV)n, ^ 
wiiliout ‘^onn reference to tiie personal fecIiiiL^' or tli< pubb 
man Some men v.oaM fed tliat the f.d-»di(X)d, lio\.cv<.r 
ncce=mn in the public in 1-“ rest, Irft on tluni an inenaembh- 
stain of pcr-onal pollution to other' it I’.mild ir to 1 
sdfidi neglect of dutv to ‘•acnficc the inten =is of their counts 
to their own personal dislilrc of Ivins’ And litre again it 
‘^eerns impossible to without qualitic-ition that cither jiort} 
would be nght. If a man fetP a he to be ‘-uch a \iohtion <■>'' 
the moral order that he c.in in no case utter it without de- 
gradation, no doubt he ought not to tdl the conienieut he, and 
perhaps one may add lie would be wise not to aspire to a pro- 
minent position in political life , but on tb-' otlier band, if a 
second man feeP that the interests of the country for wbnh 
he acts are paramount, who is to say that he is wTong in 
serving those interests even at the cost of having ‘^ometnne' to 
say that which is not ’ 

I am not, of course, apjKahng to cases of this kind, in 
order to argue that a man is .ilways justified 111 doing what, at 
the moment, he happens to like It is not of mere momentary 
likes and dishkes, but of fived and settled tastes and interests. 


^ feerk- to b:ivcr felt that it i' niC cnlt lO dec tlte rue’ll pn?Vern 

nncondjtioc^If At fctt La? en carv to £*rer^tlicn olt <^n:f ithv ^nth 

rep»^e2tinjr Clau^ho a co^^ard vbo *^*oop3 to nrz hi> f ^*er to pa'rba^c bis liV 

OB Angelo’s One fer^U t^at is aov ca-e szc i a b^*ae- C audio vtrx* 

v*ortb tbe £a/:n£c^ but I am not ^re vbV ca*" judgment v*o-ld be if be Ird ro^ 
yzovTTi of tbe p^opo^al I noT^n it onlv to reject iL 
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that I am speaking, and my contention is that it is the duty 
of a man who desues to mform his moral judgment to make a 
serious study, not only of the probable consequences of his 
actions to himself and otheis, but of his own mterests and 
feebngs It is a part, though not the whole of morality, to 
know what it is that would satisfy you, and when you know 
what it IS to see that you get it And with difference m tastes 
and feelmgs goes diffeience m the acts and objects from which 
satisfaction may be derived The only satisfactory rule for 
a man who washes to act at once reasonably and conscientiously 
would be to take mto account m making his decisions both 
the external circumstances and what he knows of his own tastes 
and disposition, and at the same time to pass his judgment on 
the evidence submitted with impartiality, ic. just as if the 
tastes and hkings which form a part of the facts to be con- 
sidered were those of some neighbour whom he was called on 
to advise The common precept, to put aside all questions of 
one’s personal tastes in forming a conscientious judgment on 
the morahty of a given course of action, is but a perverted form 
of this important rule of unpartiahty. 

I have gone at some length mto this question of the 
legitimate influence of the purely personal factor upon our 
moral judgments, because, as it seems to me, these considerations 
are of themselves enough to show that the selves or personahties 
of which a science of ethics has to take account are not the 
mere abstractions of idealist metaphysics, but fully concrete 
animal beings existmg m a special environment and with 
special physiological and psychological pecuhanties, all of which 
must exercise an mcalculable mfluence upon the theory of 
conduct, though they are necessarily disregarded by a meta- 
physic which is bound to confine itself to a mere general study 
of the formal charactenstics of experience I may perhaps be 
allowed, before I leave the subject, to refer m passmg to another 
set of ethical problems which seem to me to support the same 
contention even more forcibly On what ground, I would ask, 
can a system of ethics which is based on the mere general 
concept of self-determining agency justify the exceptional 
seventy with which the best moral judgment of all civilised 
commumties has reprobated various forms of sexual perversity ^ 
It seems useless to appeal to the Kantian maxim of treatmg 
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huinniiily in tlin poi-hoiif, of ntlici-, a]\sa\h ns an oitd and never 
as a means, by waj of cspl.inuliun For it is clear, ci from 
the history of fircolv ci\ili9uUon, that both jtarlics to such a 
peivei-hc rclationshij) may mahe it an instrument of tlien ov.n 
intellectual and e\cn mor.il development as free iieinonalUies 
fcf Plato, as, 2')G e-i) Vet the ordinal! moial jutlij- 

ment of civilised Immanit} would seem to re;,'aiil e\en the 
most ideal iclalionshi]) which ran he de\ (doped upon a bisis of 
pcrvci-sity as mhmtely iimie repieheiisiblc than the least (le- 
vated lol.itionslujjs of the iioimal tipe Kant’h acquiescence 
in the luilgnumt ol ordinar} morahu on this jioint ('-le Wer)', 
vh 7G, cd. llai lonstein) is insier to under'’tand than to iiistih 
on Ins own principles 

The fact is that aii! '’Ciioiis discus-^mn of ‘-cviial (dhics, 
which aims at explaining the jninciples iinohcil in nm 
ordinal y judgments of theve matters, m hound tu tahe into 
account the part plajed by icpiodiiction and the impul-es 
connected with it in the litc of the sjicciixs considered as one 
among other oignnic Upcs, us well as m the mental desedop- 
inent of the mduidual Once more we find oiirseUes forcdl 
to the conclusion that no treatment of otliicnl problems can be 
adequate which is not based upon full lecognition of the 
special peculiarities of our ' ])henomeiuil ” or animal natni-c 
Metaphjsical ethics Kseein in the end to be summed up in tlie 
emptv tuutology, “ Etlncal conduct is doing wdial, under given 
conditions, is reasonable for yon " , but il you want to know 
wdiat the “ leasonable ” toi you is, you have to take into 
consideration not only the fact that you me an mtclhgeuce, 
or a self-detei mining personality, but also the fact that \our 
original impulses and instincts are such and such, and vour 
physical and social enmronment such aud such In a woid, 
you aie tin own back upon a pievioiis study of psychology and 
sociology — to say nothing of biology — and a wide examination 
of the concrete pecubanties of the paiticiilai society of which 
you aie a member Kant and Gieen, to mention no othei 
names, have said many excellent things about, eg, sexual 
morality, but they have been obliged in their treatment of 
the topic to take into consideration a gieat deal more of the 
concrete facts of human life than is implied m the conception 
of man as a self-determimng peisonaUty 
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And it IS permissible to suggest that any futuie study 
of etbical principles will have to go much further in the same 
direction Philosoplncal analysis has investigated the general 
ethical concepts of self-determmation, freedom, obedience to 
law, etc, so thoioughly that there seems to be httle room left 
111 this field foi anything more than occasional criticism of 
formulse What is really wanted, if the study of ethics is 
to advance any further, is not fresh thieshmg of the old straw, 
but a serious and systematic mvestigation of the concrete facts 
about the ethical convictions of diffeient communities and 
different classes withm a smgle community. We should, for 
instance, be much better able to understand the ethical ideals 
and prmciples of our own ciiuhsation if half the mdustiy and 
acuteness which is all but thrown away on superfluous restate- 
ments of philosophical generahties could be devoted to the 
task of ascertaimng what is the actual tone of opmion m the 
great professions upon the ethical problems which arise m 
the discharge of professional duties Tor mstance, what is 
the standard of truthfulness recognised m the clerical, oi 
again m the legal and medical professions ? WTiat are the 
views of tliese professions about the obhgations of professional 
loyalty ? WTiat is honesty, as actually understood by the great 
body of “ honourable ” busmess men ? What are the ideals of 
diplomatic morahty which may be found in the despatches in 
our blue-books ? WTiat are the current ideas of honourable 
conduct m sexual matters which are characteristic of the various 
classes of society, or of dwellers m towns and dwellers m the 
country ? On what grounds will an average jury recommend 
a murderer to mercy ? Such are, as it seems to me, the 
questions which it is most imperative upon us to answer if oui 
ethical science is to give us a genume msight mto the character 
of the ideals of conduct which are reaUy opeiative in human 
hfe, and the history of then development^ 

If the Ime of argument which we have pursued so far is 
vahd, it follows, then, that it is a complete mistake to found 
a system of ethics upon the results of a previous studj' of 
general metaphysics Ethics has appeared to us as a study 

^ The late Professor Sidgwick’s two essays on clerical morality in lus recently 
published Ptacixcal Ethics w^ere a step in the right direction But he was principally 
concerned with deciding what ought to be the professional standards of moralitj 
What I desiderate is some knowledge of what they arc 
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\\lnch lifts to (leal \Mlh a cfthonhimto hcoUon of Uio facts of 
e\pcncucc, and to deal with them m all possible Ailucss of 
detail That is as nnicli as to sa) that otliua is, fiom our point 
of vjcu, an cinpincal or imtiiial atud) ns much as pli}siology 
or psychology. 3Jut it docs not lollov. fiom this that incta- 
ph}.sical philosojihy and ethics ha\c nothing to do ^\lth each 
other, 01 that thcic is no such thing as !i “ Afcl ii)hysic of 
Ethics” 1 may conclude this chajjtcr by biiclly indicating 
what I lK'He\e to bo the rc.il natuie of the rtlalion bfluecn the 
two blanches of study J-lthics, hhe any other science, afiords 
inatciiftl for both the ontnal and the constuutui v.ork ol 
the inetaphysicinn ]’oi it ha'-, of cour.-e, like othei <-eiencc’, 
its own special categoiies and its own jicculinr wu} of looking 
at the facts of the woild, and we naturally want to know 
whether these ethical concepts gi\e us the truth about things 
puie and unmixcd, oi whether the} contain contradictions 
which would h.i\e to be icmo\ed bcfoie our account of experi- 
ence would satisfy the conditions which as metaphysicians we 
demand of a completeh truthful account "We want to know, 
for instance, whether it would be ultimatel} consistent with 
all the facts of expeiieiice to regard the woild as an ethical 
system of self-dctei mining peisonalities oi spmts, oi whether 
there aic tacts of expciience neglected by ethics but studied 
by othei sciences which refuse to he hainioiiisod with such 
a conception of the ultimate leality Again, we want to 
know whether the concejils of the ethical ideal and of moral 
progiess which we use m ethics arc themsches leally in- 
telligible and self-consistent, or contain merely “ s} inbohcal ’ 
and self-contradictoi}' elements Thus it is the duty of the 
metaphysician as a ciitic to bung the ethical concepts and the 
ethical way of representing the facts of the world to the test 
by comparing them with the metaphysical ideal of .i complete 
and “ pure ” experience, and so to decide whcthei they are an 
adequate lepreseutation of the general choiactei of the whole 
facts, or an miperfect and proxnsional way of lepresenting a 
part of the facts in abstinction from the rest 

Eor constiuctive metaphysics ethics is again of the highest 
impoitauce, as fuimshiug the details about one very striking 
side of the experience, the geueial characteristics of winch the 
metaphysician seeks to detenmne. It is manifest that the 
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geneial chaiactei of a reality in which our ethical experiences, 
0111 stiuggles and aspirations and ideals, foira an aspect must 
be veiy dilfeieiit fioui that of a reality from which all these 
experiences were absent, and which, so fai as we could tell, 
contained nothing but such aspects of fact as are taken 
into accoimt by the physical sciences Like all sciences 
which deal with special aspects of reahty, ethics does^ in an 
imperfect way tell us sometlnng about reality as a whole 
Even if It IS impossible foi us to say positively what place 
human aspirations hold in the scheme of things, oi how they 
would be lepiesented in an expeiience which had the whole 
scheme foi its contents, we can at least pronounce with safety 
that no theoiy of the ultimate charactei of the world can be 
adequate which ignores their existence and attempts to apply 
to the whole concrete reahty of the universe categories derived 
solely from a consideration of that aspect of experience which 
IS dealt with m abstraction by the physical sciences "What- 
ever may be the real nature of the “ Absolute,” the necessity 
of findmg room withm it for the facts of ethics and rehgion 
should make it abundantly clear that it is not completely 
expressed by such merely physical categoiies as “ mass,” 
“ velocity,” and “ acceleration ” There is, therefore, from oui 
point of view, plenty of good and useful work to be done by a 
“ Metaphysic of Ethics ” Our complaint against the metaphysical 
moralists is simply this, that they invert the real order of 
dependence between the two branches of inquiry, and make 
the “ Metaphysic of Ethics ” the beginning, instead of the end, 
of an examination of morals 
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SOMi: AHGUMKVTS IX I’AVOUK OI A MNArn\MC\h HHIC 

CONSIDKKM) 

Illn<l in Iti'fnbtH fuin^'n 

Dtnnocriti (juo{l H.incln \in ^onUnlia |iontt 

liM I n i( h 

Our last chaptei ^\lll ahead} lane ;(i\cn the loadci u gcnenil 
idea of the hue of ai-gument winch we intend to puHue m 
the couiao of this ewiy Tlic chaptcH winch aie to follow 
the present will piove to be little nunc than the de\elopnient 
in detail of the contentions ol oui last pai.ignajih But 
hefoie wo piocced to tins moic elabonitc exaniination of the 
concicte facts of the moral hie, we shall do well to demote a 
few pages to the consideiation, and it {lossible the lefutatioii, 
of some of the nioic coninioii and jilausiblc urgiinieiits winch 
have been adduced to show that ethics, unlike the “ natural 
sciences, cannot be intelligently studied except in dependence 
upon a pieviously established system ot metaphjsical limt 
principles We must not disguise fiom ourselves the tact 
that 111 iccent yeai-s much of tlic best philosophical opinion, 
m England at least, has been langed on the side of the 
doctiine against wdiich the polemic ot the last few pages w.is 
diiected, and in particulai that the philosopher who has done 
more than any English wnitei since Butlei to cieate an 
mteiest in the study of the ethical life has in the earhei 
chapters of his Prolegomena to Etlnc^ offeied something like a 
formal pioof of the impossibility of a "natuial,” that is, a non- 
metaphysical, theoiy of morals So long, then, as we have 
not examined, and, to the best of oui ability, met some of the 
principal aiguments by which the position of oui opponents is 
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supported, the reader may be excused if lie clu-i ,( 
suspicion that the contentions ol our opening clinjitci', liov/- 
ever plausible they may sound, must he after ell f\\]m 
inconclusive or irrelevant If Professor Orepii and ofinr 

vrriters on ethics have really succeeded in shov/ing tlia 
sary dependence of ethics upon rnetapliypics, all (pat v/e lin'/t 
said hitherto is hkely to produce no more eonviel/ion (pan Uik 
S'lheListic arguments against tlic possiliility of mol ion heive 
npo- an auditor conscious of his ov/n apj)il;y i/t v/alh ay/ay 
hon uLe sophist’s Iccture-roorn, 

Thes vre are driven in spihi of our<'eIve,e |/y po, tj/;;/e ( j,'e 
n'.re constructive part of our inquiry yet a liljJe long^o, .;od 
n enhark once more upon a ehajil/n of jddlo; oplii'^'o) j/den-'es 
ILr task is an ungracious and an irksome one (/> y/iiV^i no 
isrskan to reader, hut in sheer self-deferuj^j it must ioe loken’ 
nve do not vdsh to he put (/> silen^^; !;/ an appeal of C e 
/ .riv ri r/oi'e kind Philosophical inquiiy ic fti)5, untoitco- 
cscly-scc much like hackvmodr e/ploiation in i)n,, yo.) 
Linmei km ro clear a vay for you through the k;aVdy g^ov'toc 
•d 1 rrfmkive forest before you can m/; it fo? squakng •’’jc 
km fc!! jmn corn little r^bim Vdelj for u, if the iogdevt '■? 
'mcom dmmmxng does not prove lers y(ej'''ner'pioof as ''‘e,.' 
km kmcmm ckan the congeries of gia n"* -gro/.^ks among >vkc- 


■v- pricose m make our clearing '/de v.jj mke '•nee 

mrmi.sm:i' of che kind eve vekh to meet cV; esC' 
viemu mmmm 'o mcrakscs of very differem eckock tke- 
“skic dr emmmekv dkkerenr laced f;om ail f nmc of m" m* 


mieiC' 


me m_e met tna' 


tean: 


ee 
coed f' 


CTi Tnin VI ant '^2/ mgac k, zeakv a 'oemak' em' 

‘'1 iiikmnur gmeml eemetd-mn — eke azgement, tf tee Jkmim 
ttnnPirt ae eet ftmk- "ktk ec'etdal referenee m> knmk 
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nicnt of f.icts it v,]ll now Iv- innilh iKhniUH, v.( junl xio 
a piuii'i nMOiii-^ i>( mujii* 'tioni fl \ali(!u\, in> toincpls v.hoco 
non-cnijnnf-.il oiigm jtl.ipc tliein b'\on<1 (-rjlui in So }ori;f n- 
oni ‘;ci'*nli(ic (oiK'cpts aii'l li\j)oth(M , r-iiablr- u lo ”ron}) tin 
fads of luitim* in a \\a\ whuh is .ii (inc‘- fonsi-tmt iho 
piG-'Cnt of oni tinl h<lj<ful toward' tin- dn- 

(<)\L‘iy of fro -'ll lud'', thou iolati\« ■vali'iid d for tho fine 
gu.uanto'd li\ th'-n ucofulii' nn<l wo in < d not '•orujile to 
employ tin m oi to a-- < rl (In-ir rdatno truth h< caif' of the 
prohahilil} tluit the fn.'-h faai'- whielitln} (iiddo uo to dr-- 
co\er will o\<'ntually h*'d to nutdiiu itiom in thun 

But with dim =5, nuorditv^ (o a wid(-'j)i. xd coiiMCtion, the 
case ih i-adic illy ditkienl, letam'- tin- ‘■cicntiiic ]>rohlcin la 
(Ufferenl 3uhu<, it f ‘■ml, is a “ norm une " "ciijik ,a =Mcnc. 
not of fads i>ut of idiaK It t* !Is ir not whit i , hut \.hat 
ovijlit to be, ami, in an id».d ‘-oca 1} , !.< And \ou c iiinot 

learn w’hat ouohl to ha h} ob-* nation of or LXp*rinicnt upon 
the empuical coune of c\xnt‘' in a munilh dcfdni. world Idc 
our own, wlieie what ought to be n nio-t co’unionh jift wha^ 
does }}oi exist A ‘ naiunilntic ” or “tmpiritil” theory u! 
conduct — so it IS maintained — would at la A t<. ich in what iiitii 
Jia\e done or are likelj to do, not what thc\ oiu'ht to do 
l-lthics, then, in vnlue of its “norniaine’’ charadei, loiitains 
some nou-empuical element of immediate intuition or a prion 
axiom of unquestionable authority and more than titiusiton or 
])rovisional \alidity And lor tins \eiy rtetson its precepts, 
unlike the conclusions of the sciences of fac ts, are alteolute and 
final, and beyond all danger of modilicalion by metaphasical 
criticism. The\ are \ alid not fur this oi that person or in this 
01 that situation, but, as the ecclesiastical catchword lias it, 
iihiquc, ojiinihifs We can allord to be content with an 
imperfect and proiusional account ol what is, and to rest in the 
hope that its impeifections will be lessened by the researches 
of our childien and children’s children, but how should we 
reconcile ourselves to a merely tentatn e and pro\ isional account 
of the good we desire to seek and the duty we ought to dis- 
charge^ Here, if anywhere, w’e must demand unerring insight 
and finality of statement If fiction should pro\e to be 
mingled with truth in our attempts at a final theory of moral 
pnnciples, on what, then, can we rely as truth by which to 
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live ? If the foundations be dissolved, what are the righteous 
to do ^ 

The full consideration of the hne of thought thus suggested 
cannot he undertaken in a preliminary chapter like the present 
We shall at a later stage of our argument he able to say better 
than we can now what is the pecuhar character of moral 
obligation, and how far it is correct to regard ethics as primarily 
a science of obligations At piesent we will deal not with 
specifically moial obligation, but with the general concept of 
obhgation m the widest sense, and we wiH ask the double 
question ( 1 ) What is meant by the opposition of what ought 
to he to what is ? ( 2 ) Is this opposition peculiar to ethics 2 

The answer to one question at once furnishes an answer to 
the other In itself the distinction between what ought to be 
and what is is not confined to the sphere of moral science, as 
may easily be seen by an appeal to the current language of 
unprejudiced thought Logic also, we aie often told by oui 
pupils, m contiadistinction to psychology, deals with the ways m 
which we “ ought ” to reason, not the ways m winch we too 
often do actually reason The science of aesthetics has much 
to say as to the way m which certam peiceived contents 
“ought” to affect the emotional side of our nature Take 
arithmetic agam , you may often hear the school-boy say, “ I 
know this sum “ ought ” to come out, but I can’t get it to do 
80 ” So agam the medical man may say, “There ought to be 
altered hght-refleves,” or knee-jerks or heaven knows what, 
“ along with the symptoms of this patient, but hitherto I have 
failed to find them ” 

Thus, m a sense, we may say all science, m so far as it is 
real science, is concerned with what ought to be All science, 
that is, auns at setting up types of uniformities with which 
our experience of facts should conform so fai as it reahses the 
conditions of a “ pure ” experience, ^ c comprehensiveness and 
consistency within the limits prescribed by the initial assump 
hons of the science m question If, withm these linute, ^ 
find our experience of particular processes fading to co 
^th these pre-established types or scientific laws, we are t 
^ck on one of two suppositions Either the „giye3 

typ^calgenerateafOBS -re 

pnre experiences, or the apparently contradic 17 
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iiol hcon ooiK'clIy dosci ibcd ; cillu'i in the 'nijtposcd “ 1 ,iv.’"or 
HI tho Mtppnsed oxocption llioK' imml l>c nn oiiiF'iiou of 
lolevfinl. 01 .111 )iiM(‘i lion ol iiroIcN/uil cin ^ihicli 

would liiuo to !)(' rcnu'dicd liofon' oui n»‘(’Ouiit could become ii 
icidl) adcipinlc nccouiit of oxpciicuci'd ic.dily in toriin wbicli 
should be tbcinsolvc'M ]io^sible conlfiitsof c' [icricntc. M'lierc- 
c\ci' tins discrop.uicy ocem-s bctucmi oui own accounts of our 
expcuoiu'o and Uic conditions of ,i "pnic” anil oniinmtent 
expcutuicc, so fni as uc Know tbcni oi assume tlieni, we lm\f 
what i‘', in jninciple, the fannliai di\(i<^en(C betw(-en what h 
and what omjht lo In If we do not nlw.ijs b<’ha\c ns we 

ought, 01 as the ideall) virtuous man would, ncithei do wc 
always leason as wc ought, m as the ideal ‘-age would, nor }Ct 
do wo alway.s appio\e that jsiinting, poem, or melmh which 
wc ought, or wliiih the man of pci feet ta‘-tc wmild In this 
respect ethics docs not diller essentially fiom logic or a sthctics, 
nor these again fiom the other suonecs If ethics tells us 
how wc ought to act, and asthelics what wc ought to admire, 
and logic how wc ought to reason, histology, for instance, tells 
us what wc ought to sec under (he niicio'icopc Tlic onh 
distinction that wc can diaw between sciences of facL and 
sciences of noims seems to be one of degree There arc three 
sciences which may pei baps claim moic of the “noiniatnc” 
chai’actci than the lest, just because then range is wider and 
their "norms” llioieloie of moie gcneial applicabiht} As 
opposed to otliei sciences ol a moic icstiicted scope, logic 
ethics, and .esthetics may fairly claim to covci between them 
the whole ningc of the lliiec great dnisions of intellectual 
actmty, the speculative, the practical, the creative. And thus 
e.acli may fairly claim to tell us what lesults wo ought to get 
under conditions so general as to be com^ai (dircbj unliypothe- 
tical The “ noims ” of logic aie for tins leason moie umvci’S.al 
tli.au those of mathematics, those of ethics than those of 
economics As between these three pcculi.aily “normatnc” 
sciences themselves, how’cver, the liighcst place m respect of 
“ normative ” character must be assigned, not to ethics, but to 
logic. For the norms of ethics can only be applied after all to 
a small portion of the expenenced facts of the world’s history. 
To the inanimate world they have no application at all, to the 
animate but non-human world only a doubtful application, and 
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even m the world of human feeling and action there aie whole 
aspects which seem mdependent of them There would he no 
sense m askmg whether our current etlucal predicates can he 
asseited of the ’behaviour of a cyclone, it would he easier to 
ask than to answei the question how far any of them can he 
predicated of the conduct of a hlack beetle or an angel ; and 
even within the limits of distinctively human intelhgence it is 
by no means cleai that they can charactense m more than a 
very superficial way the activity of the artist and the student 
The norms of logic, on the other hand, are apphcahle to any and 
every system of experience-contents just m so far as it is a 
system at all, m other words, to the whole universe of reahty 
considered as an oidered whole, 01 to any suhordmate set 
of aspects within that whole which coheie closely enough 
together to he tieated for any theoretical or practical pur- 
poses as a single connected system There are many sides 
of existence that may be treated for all practical purposes as 
independent of the laws of morahty , there are none which 
aie mdependent of the law of contradiction If there is any 
science which, from its authoritative and normative character, 
18 incapable of hemg foimded upon empirical observation and 
analysis of what is, logic is that science , and conversely, if it is 
possible by an examination of the reasoning processes as they 
are actually employed in daily hfe and m the various branches 
of science, 01 by an inquiry mto the character and amount of 
evidence which is actually treated by the various sciences, as 
well as m affairs of everyday hfe, as eqiuvalent to proof, to 
create a scientific logic, m other woids a general theoiy of the 
conditions of valid mference and the ideal of scientific demon- 
stration, much more should it be possible by tlie oidmary 
methods of scientific inquiry into facts, i c m this case by an 
examination of the various moral ideals and mstitutions which 
have actually flourished in cmhsed human commumties, to 
create a scientific ethical theory of the geneml nature of moral 
action and the general conditions of moral progress The 
success of the inductive logician is the best guarantee for the 
success of the inductive moralist 

These considemtions lead at once to a second point of the 
highest importance If aU sciences, in some sense or another, 
deal with what ought to be, no science can say what ovqlit to / * 
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e\cci)t, ni dejKiiKlcnce on a pre\Jous investigation into wliat 75 
li IS not only in ctliics that it holds good to say that a 
“catcgoiiwd obligation” is a contiadiction in terms What 
onglit to be, 111 all dcjiaitinents of inqiiny, means what is 
denmnded in oidei to make oui accounts of exjienence consistent 
vith vhal IS assumed to be known of it-s general foimal 
ehnmcteiistie^ If we want to know how we "ought” to 
make oui inferences, citboi in general 01 in an} special branch 
of science, we must hist learn what aio tlie sjstematic condi- 
tions iindei which our infeiences hn\e to be made. If wc 
Wish to know how much e^^dencc 01 what kind of cndence 
amounts to pi oof in a gnen science, we must first of all begin 
b} ascertaining what aie the leading peeukirities of the subject- 
mattei winch wc have to observe or ujion which we propose 
to experiment If we would know how we ought to handle a 
certain subject, as sculptors, say, 01 as musicians, we must 
make a study of the plijsical piopcities of the various materials 
in w'liich the statue may be executed, or the jieculiar scales of 
the instillments upon which tlic ovcrtiiie or symphony is to 
be pel formed The way in which an idea ought to be earned 
out 111 marble and the way in which it ought to be earned out 
in metal will not be exactly identical, and the orchestration of 
a composition will need to be diffeient accoiding as it is 
intended for perfoiniance by a band largely composed of brass 
instillments or foi one in which the brass instruments are few 
and the “wood-wind” and "strings” prcdommnnt So if w’e 
would know what 111 the narrower ethical sense we ought to 
do, to know what w'e ought to do — even Kant cannot escape 
from this necessity — we must begin by knowing v?iaf we arc, 
wliat is the general character of the system of uatuie in which 
human activities play a part, and what are the general condi- 
tions under which that part has to be played 

Fmtlier, if we aie asking not merely for a vague general 
descnjition of human w'ell- being in the abstract, but foi a 
more definite and particular account of the path of happiness 
01 the path of duty for oui individual selv^es, w e shall need to 
know, as conditions of the piobleni to be solved, the general 
charactei of the special cmhsation of which we foini a pait, 
of the social institutions of which we can avail ourselves, and 
the social piejudices with which we may be brought into 
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conflict Theie is, in short, no single element, whether in the 
general physical emnronment of the human species or of some 
sub-vanety of it, or m the special social environment of a 
particular individual or body of individuals, the neglect of 
which may not vitiate oui mferences as to duty 01 happmess. 
In principle we cannot refuse our assent to Plato’s conviction 
that, cctens ^^anhits, the man whose scientific traming has taught 
him most about the constitution of the world-system and man’s 
place in it wdl also be of all men the best fitted to say what 
IS good for men and therefore the best fitted to rule Por us 
too the “ dialectic ” art in its final perfection must be identical 
with the art of kingship When the Phihppian jailor — to 
take a familiar example — cried out, “ What must I do to be 
saved ? ” Paul and Sdas naturally repbed with a recital of the 
cardmal facts of the divine economy — “ They spoke to Inm the 
word of the Loid” To attempt the discovery of what we 
ought to do apart fiom a previous study of the actual facts of 
our position is like trying to solve a chess-problem without 
knowmg the moves of tlie pieces or the laws of the game. 

Thus it is no base counsel of expediency that says “no 
unconditional obbgations’’ The doctiiue of the formal or 
categorical imperative, carried out to its logical issue, could 
only lead to one of two alternatives, both disastrous Either 
it must issue in that glorification of purposeless drudgery 
which certain among us have baptized the “ Gospel of Work,” 
or it must leave us in an antinomiamsm in which all and 
sundry caprices of the individual, unembarrassed by any serious 
attempt to understand the necessities and responsibibties of 
his position, would reign supreme It is hardly necessary for 
me to remmd the reader that experience is constantly showing 
how scientific discoveries and hypotheses, such as the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection, which seem at first sight to be 
concerned entirely with the facts of our racial history, and not 
in the least with oui moral obbgations, exercise as a matter of 
fact the most far-reachmg and revolutionising influence on our 
conceptions of duty The researches of Darwm were one and 
all concerned not with what ought to be, but with what %s , 
yet we may faiily ask whether there is a single moral question 
of any magnitude which mtelbgent and educated men would 
answer to-day in precisely the same fashion as they would 
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I^crliaps 1 inn) bo allowed a ‘-till more striking illustration, 
riic centml doctrines of the Clnislwn religion are olnnouslv 
statementv on alleged matters of fact, as'=ortion .is to what /' 
Whether oi not the ceeoiid per-^on of the Trinity came down 
from heas cn and took tlcsh in tlie womb of the Viigin , whether 
01 not there is a life after death and a judgment to come in 
which our doom w ill be decided by our attitude to the doctrines 
and rites of the Church — all these and similar questions hare 
to do not with what ought to he, but wnth what is, yet it is 
surely manifest that our conceptions .is to what we ought to 
do must he va'^tly diflerent according as we .accept or reject 
the leacliings of current orthodoxy about these matters of fact 
Fasting communion, for instance, wliicli to the unbelierer is no 
more than a somewhat piienlc ceremonial obsensance, may 
reason.ibly be regarded by tlie belierer in certain versions of 
these alleged matters of fact as a \ery solemn duty, wlncli it 
would be the height of folly and cnminality to neglect Or, 
to lake a more palpable case of extreme divergence of new, 
what, to the man who rejects Catholic orthodoxy, can be Ic^s 
justifiable tliaii the nile winch is — I believe — recommended by 
some ca'^uists of the Roman Church, that in cases of difficult and 
d.ingerous child-birth, the life of the mother should always be 
sacnficcd if need be for the chance of securing the life of the 
child? Yet what, on the other hand, more reasonable, if the 
Catholic theor)' of life be a tnie one, than that the baptired 
Christian, wlio'=e hopes of salvation .are at least an appreciable 
quantity, should be suffered to die in preference to the unbaptized 
infant, of whose chances in the world to come nothing is 
knowm ? In a case hke this it is clear that what may to one 
man appear bttle better than murder, may, ^vlth equally good 
prima facie reason, appear to another a plain and me^^table 
duty, and the only sure way of deciding between the two 
opposing ^'iews as to what ought to be done by the physician 
or the midwife is to begin by first deciding between the two 
opposing theories as to the value and efficacy of the sacraments. 
The cruel practical ddemma just indicated cannot possibly be 
met by an appeal to pnnutive moral intuitions or to abstract 
and formal maxi ms of right conduct The only way in which 
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the problem can be solved is by an mqmry based upon our 
empirical scientific knowledge of the system of the umverse, 
into the actual facts of om’ position as human bemgs 
Similarly, if such a theory of existence as is professed by 
Victor Hugo’s Torquemada were a true account of what %s, it 
would clearly be a moral duty to burn heretics These 
remarks may serve to illustrate the close mterdependence of 
the two questions, What are the facts about the world 2 and. 
What ought I to do ? Of the peculiar features of moral, as 
distmct from all other obhgations, we shall speak later 

We may turn, however, to less general considerations. In 
the writings of Professor Green and his followers, who may 
perhaps be still called the dommant school of moralists m this 
country, the force of such arguments as we have just brought 
forward is so far recogmsed that the theory of moral action is 
allowed to rest upon an analysis of our position m the 
umverse so far at any rate as this , their ethics depend 
nommally upon the metaphysical analysis by which the 
existence of an “ etenial self ” as the subject of rights and 
duties IS established Gieen holds, moreover, (a) that, apart 
from this metaphysical analysis, no theory of moral obhgation 
is possible, and he consequently systematically depreciates the 
value of the ethical writmgs of such men as Shaftesbury and 
Butler, who set themselves to fight the battle of a dismterested 
social morahty without this particular metaphysical weapon , 
(&) that upon this analysis, without any further basis m 
psychology, a satisfactory theory of ethics can be erected On 
both these positions, as we find ourselves compelled to dissent 
from both, it will be necessary to make some criticisms I 
trust it IS hardly necessary to say that any such criticisms as 
I may proceed to make have reference exclusively to the 
pecuhar metaphysical basis of Professor Green’s ethical theory, 
and m no way affect the truly extraordmary value of the 
brilhant picture given in the two latter books of the Prole- 
gomena. of the concrete characteristics and the growth of the 
moral ideals of Christian civihsation It would indeed, as I 
conceive, be a real service to the memory of a good man and 
illustiious moral philosopher, to dissever the admirable account 
of moral ideals and progress which constitutes Green’s real 
contribution to ethics from the smgularly fragile metaphysical 
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assuni])tioii niul the fioqiioiiLly Hiisouufl ])sycliolog]cii] polemic 
againsl ]Iotloiusin by \\liicli it is cncuinbcictl both in Ins own 
writings and to various degrees in those of iiiany of Ins best- 
known followoiN I slmll lie successful in at least one of the 
objects of (Ins essay if the eoursc of oui discussion shows that 
it IS ])ossib]e to accept such an account as Cieen’s of moral 
ideals and jnogiess, at any rate in its main outlines, without 
believing in (he mctajibysics of the“eleinnl self” or in the 
ciudilaes of an c\tiome anti-iredonist psjchologj’. 

I’o jirocccd With oiii c\amination As to (a) Ciecn 
makes it a rejnoach against evolutionaiy theories of ethics 
that (j) 01 “ it has generally been expected of a moralist that 
he should explain not only how men do act, but how they 
should act,” wheicas, according to him, " it is obvious that to 
a being who is simpl} a icsult of natuial foices, an inpinction 
to conform to their law's is unmeaning,” etc Tins, howevei 
“obvious,” Bccms vciy inconclushe leasoning IIowe\or we 
suppose man to have come by Ins aspirations, tow aids a state 
better than that in which be finds himself, the fact lemains 
that helms such asjniations, and that the most “ empincal ” 
and least metapli) sical account of the actual condition of 
human nature is bound to take cognisance of then existence 
It IS suicly not inconsistent with the evolutionist’s belief that 
these aspiiations have giown from a simpler, and as we say 
an “animal” beginning, to sa}, if, ns fioin my observation of 
human iintuie 1 am led to assume, you have such and such 
ideals and aspirations, then such and sucli a line of conduct 
w'lll lead to the lealisation of youi aims, such and such 
another line will not So, of course, again wuth the various 
foiins of logical infcicnce Is tlieie any icasoii why an 
evolutionary anthiopologist, simply because lie believes the 
human mind, and along with it its logical foims and categories, 
to be a development fioni inoie rudiinentaiy begmumgs, should 
in consistency discard the “pieceptive” paits of logic ? And 
if the lecognition tlmt human intelligence is an lustiiunent 
which has lieen gmdually fashioned in the coui-se of evolution 
from beast-hke oiigius does not foibid the logician to tell us 
how w'e ought to leason and wdiat evidence ought to wan 
our assent if we would be tiue to oui ideals of explanation, 
why should a similar lecoguition that oui ethical ideals have a 
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history going back to a prehuman ancestry prevent the evolii- 
tionar)’' moralist from tellmg us how we ought to act if we wish 
to realise those ideals in practice ? The primary question for 
ethics is after all not how we came by our ufeals, but what 
they are 

But, you say, the nature of those ideals, as we find them 
indicated m the ethical theoiismg and moral practice of 
cultivated communities, shows that they cannot have had an 
animal origm For the purpose of argument we may for the 
moment agree to let this assertion pass unchallenged. Yet 
the fact still remains that metaphysical moral theories begm 
at the wrong end. Your contention may amply justify the 
creation of a metaphysic of ethics, but such a metaphysic ought 
not to precede but to follow upon a detailed and unbiassed 
mvestigation mto the concrete character of the ideals opera- 
tive in civilised society, just as Ncitm philosophu and episte- 
mology follow upon the inquiries of the physical sciences If the 
character of human ideals, as revealed in the moral practice and 
the moral judgments of individuals and societies, is such as to 
compel us to admit the presence m man of a prmciple which 
IS not a product of “ natural forces,” the fact is of the highest 
importance for metaphysical and psychological theory, but 
why should it preclude a perfectly independent and impartial 
investigation of the various ethical ideals themselves ? It is, 
no doubt, a striking fact that we habitually form j'udgments 
of worth, but why should it be indispensably necessary to 
prefix a theory of the metaphysical imphcations of worth to 
the attempt to discover what the thmgs are to which man- 
kmd have at various times attributed worth ? 

So agam with Green’s favourite argument from the exist- 
ence of moral progress or the desire for it^ Progress, he 
argues, means passmg from an mitial state to a better state, 
and you can only judge one state better than another by 
comparmg both with an ideal best. Hence all conscious 
moral progress is possible only on the condition that the 
person makmg the advance has from the very first been 
determmed to action by the more or less shadowy concept of 
the possible best And, though this is not exphcitly stated, 
for a similar reason it would follow than any attempt on the 
^ Cf Proleg to Eihict, p 180 
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willi one uiul that, iii more oi less dcfuiitel} assignable 

(leiimLiiKMilM What/ tlio student of morals has to go upon m 
Ills imjmi} into moi.il ideals .md moial juogress is not a 
l)r(‘Viousl} oxisting theory of tiie ultimate good, hut a mass of 
omj.iiioal judgments emhodying tlie ellneal convictions of 
societv Ht huge ns to the diiections in vshicli pi ogress is 
being made Sueh judgments are, for instance, the statements 
that model 11 cu ilisatioii, as compaied with ancient, shows 
an advance in its conceptions of the lights and duties of 
women oi that tlie ICnglish society ol the nineteenth century 
IS moiallj in advance of that of a liuiuhed jc.irs ago, in virtue 
oi itb greater vohiicty oi its kccnei sense of tlie responsibil- 
ities of the wealthy It is only by an examination of judg- 
ments like these, which convc} the actual ethical sentiments 
of a given society, that it is ])ossihlc to diseovci wliat are the 
geneial clinraetenstics of actual ethical advance 

Tlioie are, of course, cases in v\hich the monil pliilosopher 
IS hound to condemn what appears to society aiound him an 
advMiicc in moinlity as a retrogiade step what seemed to the 
jmhlic advance lu humanity may to the kcenei insight of the 
student stand levealcd as mcie sentimentalism what was 
acclaimed by the public ns increase in delicacy and modesty 
may have to he gibbeted as mere growth in prudish iiismcenty 
Yet 111 the end the only material we possess from which to 
flame a theory of moral progress is the genei'al body of popular 
convictions about moral pi ogress, and all that moral philosophy 
can legitimately do for us is to analyse these judgments and 
lay baie any identical principles which can he detected in them, 
rejecting as illusoiy those popular judgments vvliicli, when 
examined, luii counter to these geneial piinciples Self-coii- 
sistency is, with popular judgments oii ethical mattei's, as we 
have found it to he elscwlieie, the only final test of Uuth 

As for a comiilete theory of the “ best ” oi ultimate moral 
ideal, it IS not until we have gained by the method just 
desciibed considei-able insight into the nature of such nioi-al 
progress as is actually felt by each succeedvug age to exist in 
the world that we aie in a position to think of raising the 
question. What would be the cbaiacteiistics of a society in 
which the various developments which existing ethical senti- 
ment accepts as progressive had reached their goal ? and even 
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when ^\c Iiunc laised tlic question must still wnit, ns I have 
already said, foi mctaph}hic^il cnticism to show whether such a 
perfect society can be Ihnught of without contiadiction It will 
lie (he aim of later chaptcis of this essay to show that there is 
a ladical and incuniblc doublciicss of character about the moial 
ideal which mnkc'^ il- incapable of final icalisation in any 
“best” condition, whethei of individual 01 of society The 
conscious duplicity of the h}pocntc vc shall find to be but 
tbe natmal exaggeration of the niiconscioiib duplicity which 
resides in the \cry hcait of morality Not to anticipate our 
future discussions, hovevei, we inav content ourselves for the 
present with reilcmting oni contention, foi which we think 
the preceding sentences ha\e nfiorded sutbcient justification, 
that, the study a'' well as the pniclice of ethics begins with the 
recognition of an “lunjuiKal " better, not with the creation of 
a metaphjsical “ Itest ’ To admit this ( nntentioii is indeed to 
surrender uncoiulitionalh the whole aiguinent against the 
possibility of a pureh " enqancjil " theor^ of morals If this 
point has been jinocd to the ‘•atisfat turn <if the leadei.then in 
principle we ina) faiih il.iini to lm\e won on the whole ease 
Still, ralhci than he undei the imputation ot lea\iiig any part 
of the contrary arguiiunl uiianswcied as fai ns oui very 
moderate nbilit) goe‘', we will (ia\e the leader’s indulgence 
foi a lew flirt hei (oiibider.itions upon the reasoning of the 
opening pages of the I'lvliqomma (n E(liu'> 

In ordei to emjiliasi'-e as stioiigl) ns possible our sense of 
the mischief which is done to etliics by making it dependent 
upon a pecuhai metai)}i)bical thcoi}, we will state in the 
plainest language at oui (ommand two propositions which we 
think will be inevitably iorte<l upon us by an examination of 
some of Green’s melaph) .steal a-ssumptions These two pio- 
positions are (1) Theie is no such thing as the Eternal Self, in 
(iieen's sense of the term , (2) 11 theie weie such a thing as 
the Eteinal Self, it w'ould be of no value foi the pui poses of 
the student ol ethics I now proceed to give my leasons for 
advancing these rathei sweeping assertions 

(1) Thcic IS no suck thing as the Eternal Self In saying 
this I do not mean to contend that the aiguments of chaptei 1 
of the Piolcgonicna to Ethics prove nothing at all Something 
they do prove, and we may in the course of our argument see 

F 
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^\]nt that soinodiii)^' i';, lait tlic) do not i^ro\e v.hat Professor 
Green out to prove, Juid suh'eqinuitly a'^'^uines tliat lie lias 
proved What Gieon inPuided to jirove \\a«, of coune, tliat 
the individual conscioiisnrss of each of us, on one ^ide at lca.st, 
IS somethin” winch is not .i result of “ n.ilm.tl forces" not 
liad a heginniii” in tune nor in histoiv, and eon'^equenth 
cannot he adequateh desenhed In tlie methods of“naiuMr’ 
or “emjuncar’ science. Non it must lx* noted that from the 
verv fir^t tJrt-cn stat'^-s the ])rohlf*m in a v\a} winch hov.cvci 
conclusnc a”auisf tlie eiudo mat'^nalipin of the pln-'icists wlio 
sometimes do.^unati'^e about p-vcholo”} without suflicicnt train- 
ing m tlie ‘science to under-tand the )j-}cliologic d jioint of 
Mew, is distinctly inapphcahlc to a ”* mime jisj chological 
empirid'-m In Ins intnxluct-orv' account of the empirical! 
position in jt'vcholo”} and (tines, he appears to make the 
following untcnihlf a^^smnjitions (1) there is no alteniatne 
between basing ethics upon mctaphvsics and attemjUintc to 
base a tbeorv of human conduct on loose geneiul observation 
of the facts of animal life at large . (2) and these facts, so he 
apparentl} assumes, are plivsical, or, in other v^ords, can ulti- 
indtely he adequately expressed in terms of mass, velocitv’, 
and acceleration, so that the empiricist’s TpO'iUon becomes one 
of attempting to tiace psvchiceil /acts hack to plnsical causes^ 
But neither of the^e assumptions seems necessary to the 
cmpineal position As to (1), win may we not, while availing 
ourselves of such illustrations and analogies as we can safely 
draw from the infra-liuman world, base our ethics in the main 
on the observ'cd facts of s]>eci/ically hnmayt Lfe ^ Ethics 
would then be indebted to natural history only in the same 
way in which scientific psychology is not infrequently indebted 
to animal psvcholog}' for hints confirming its independently 
obtained results 

The difficulty, in Green’s mind, appears to he this, that if 
human and animal mental life are continuous, and human 
ethical sentiments have ansen by a continuous evolution from 
iufra-liuman heginniugs, as the evolutionary empiricist assumes, 
the sense of obligation must he explained as ansmg out of 

- The ■vro’-oiEg here 15 rnne, bat it is deorlv vha* is la Green’s laicd, as is sliOTm 
bv the emp’^asis k..d oa tl e “pbvsicsl ’ aVnre o' the en:pmcis*'s facts tbroagboat 
this part of the T’p'Vj I carefuJiv avoid int-oducing the terras ‘maUrr" and 
“ mot on," for reasons vu ch svCTi too obvious to need erjilara* oa- 
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mere experiences of pain and pleasuie The consequence, 
however, scarcely seems to follow so necessaiily as Green 
supposes Among the higher animals, at least, it seems more 
reasonable to hold that animal experience, in proportion as it 
approaches oui’ own, is made up of more than men'e pleasures 
and pains Are not the rudiments of the sentiments of appro- 
bation and disapprobation to be found among the lugher 
animals, especially where the conditions of life are such that 
the ammal can make its sentiments take effect upon its fellows ? ^ 
If so, the course of mental evolution would after all not be one 
of mere growth in knowledge about the conditions of pleasuie 
and pam And if it should be said that the experiences of 
the lowest foims of animal hfe at any rate cannot contain 
much more than pleasuies and pains, the retort hes ready to 
hand that the vague organic expeiiences which we may roughly 
call the pleasures and pains of the Infvsona are not the 
pleasures and pains the psychologist is contemplating when he 
denies that the sense of obligation can be a derivative from 
pleasure-paui experiences These vague 01 game expenences 
are at least as closely akin on their sensational or cognitive side 
to our more differentiated perceptions as they are on their 
affective or emotional side to such pleasures and pains as are 
under discussion m the controversy about Hedonism They 
are at once more and less than these Hedonic expenences — less 
inasmuch as they lack the conscious reference to self involved in 
an enjoyment pursued as such, more inasmuch as they con- 
tarn a cognitive as well as an affective element To af&rm 
that the sense of obligation may possibly have been derived 
from such begmnmgs as these is not therefore eqmvalent 
to dernnng it from the selfish calculation of future pleasures 
and pams, and the denvation need not be regarded as prima 
facu impossible by any one, except those who are piepared to 
mamtam that the feelmg of obligation is demonstrably primitive 
and absolutely underived 

^ The question will hardly be answered in the negative vnth any confidence bj 
those who have seen a cat punish her kitten for uncleanliness The following 
account of chastisement os inflicted by a savage father shows us an expression of 
disapprobation which affords an exact parallel to the boxing of a kitten’s 
ears. I shall not pass over m silence the coiTection a father gave one of hi*? 
chfldren for having thrown a stone at the back of another younger than himself , it 
was merely a light slap upon the shoulder, which made him shed tears, and prevented 
him doing so again ” (La Billardi^, quoted in H. Ling Roth, The Tasmanmn^t, 
P 127 ). 
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(2) K\oh il' we gmiitecl (lieon’.s contention about tlic 
supposed necessity of Imsing an empirical H^.stein of ethics on 
the faoUs of niunuil ns opiiosed to spceinuilly litiinan life, it 
\\oul(l not follow, as he seems to assume, that those facts 
must he legaided as iiltimatcl} pli}sicnl, u capable of being 
adequately oxpiessed m Imms of mass, velocity, and accel- 
eiation alone Foi thcie aie cleaily tliK'c alternative possi- 
bilities befoie us ICilbci {a) the facts ol life may be capable 
<if adeiiiiate repiosenbition by jmicly j>Jii/<iicol Inpothescs, 01 (b) 
oui phjsical formuhe might turn out on closer cvaminatioii to 
be nieic symbols loi N\hat can only be lejircscntcd adequately 
in teims of w p'^yclncal chainctei, or (c) ^\e inaj need for the 
.ideqnate icpiescntntioii of the facts both jihjsieal and psjchical 
hypotheses — the full le.dity being of a two-sided jnycho- 
pht/siral kind 

Now the ni-guments ii} winch Green satisfies himself of 
the existence ol an ICteinal Self and the inadequacy of 
empirical ethics ha\e their full foice only when brought 
against the fust of these three wajs of conceiving the facts 
with which natural histoiy and cmpiiical psycholog) have to 
deal It IS a defect which neutmlises the eftect of his whole 
aigumcnt foi the reality of the supia-sensuoiis self that it rests 
throughout upon the assumption that the origins ol the self, 
supposing it to have had a bcginniiig, must be conceived of as 
a senes of puiely physical e\ents A self winch is a resultant 
ol any piocess of development must, bo assumes, be the result 
of a meiely ph}sical process Yet it is clear that we may 
giant bun that the self cannot be the lesult of a puiely 
pliysical development wilbout for a moment gianting that the 
self is in Ins sense “ eternal,” nucleate, oi not a thing of 
evolution In otbei w'oids, wdiat Giceii succeeds in pronng 
IS simply that the part pla)ed in the universe by consciousness 
IS not that of a secondary lesultant called into bemg by the 
play of physical foices , what be has set out to piove, but has 
not proved, is that my consciousness or yoins is, on one side of 
it, not the lesiilt of any development at all His argument 
may perhaps be thrown into the form of a syllogism, thus 
Subject and object aie relative terms W'bich iniitnally imply 
one another, and cannot exist independently of each other, 
matter and motion and the physical world are objects, ergo 
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matter is not subject, and conversely the subject which knows, 
desires, etc., is not matter From this result, which we have 
no desire to impugn,^ he goes straight to the further conclusion 
that each and every self or subject, not bemg a secondaiy 
product of physical forces, cannot have come into bemg, and 
cannot have a natural historj^ 

All that has leally been proved, however, is that, if the 
self has a natural history, that history is one that cannot be 
given m physical terms It has fairly been shown that 
consciousness is as primary and indispensable a datum for oui 
scientific theories as extension or motion, and that the lattei 
have no existence except m relation to some consciousness 
which perceives them , it has not been shown that that 
particular consciousness which I call my self is without 
begmmng or histoiy in time For anythmg that the argument 
just cited proves to the contrary, my self may perfectly well 
be a created thing 01 secondary product, only if so the “ forces ” 
of which it IS the product must be of a psychical oi at any 
rate psycho -physical kind , the conditions of its formation 
cannot be adequately or properly stated m the terms employed 
by the purely physical sciences, but it does not follow that 
they cannot be ascertained and the history of the formation of 
the self written by the empirical psychologist The refutation 
of the empiricist is so far only vahd against one who is a 
matenahst as well as an empincist , against the Spmozist 
psychologist it has no cogency whatsoever 

It IS as well to understand quite clearly the nature of the 
pomt which has yet to be proved befoie those who, like our- 
selves, “ mamtain ” a position of psychological empiricism can 
feel ourselves refuted by Green’s argument We agree with 
him m regardmg consciousness m general, or rather empirical 
moments of consciousness, as the primary fact of winch any 
scientific theory must take account, and m rejecting the notion 
that physical objects have any bemg except as the contents of 
actual or possible experience But we require, befoie we can 
admit Green’s contentions, to have it proved that the existence 
of that finite centre of consciousness which I call my sdf is a 

^ Yet wc must not forget tbat it luaj be convenieut for cortiiu purposes to treat 
the psychical side of things as the tunctiou of a physical organ isrn And tao fat as 
this treatment is convenient it is legitimate Only it is always a half*tnith 
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fact .ilbo. and not to bo expl.iinod b} anj more 
nltinnilc ps} cliologjonl facts Unlc'-s jii .some sense or other 
not only conscMOusness m ^mnenil bat bnile sf']\cs an* nltimate 
undeincd lealitios, tlieic seems to lie no nuMning m spcakin;^ 
about tli(' " Istoi mil f'olf” The eteinit} of consdousness m 
some fonn oi other, is no more ulent ic.il ^\lth the ‘'ctemitv” 
ot nn self than the "ctcinity of imittcr ” Mith the ctcmit} of 
the table at ubich 1 write these lines ^ 

■What evidence, then, docs (ireen supply which might lead 
us to alhrm the undeiuod clmractei not merely of conscious- 
ness, but ol the “sell ” / ^\s f.ir as 1 oomjuehend his reason- 

ings, all the ovidence for this imjioitant transition is afforded 
by the consideration tliat a senes of lelatcd events cannot 
possibly become aware of itself as a lelated senes* Hence, it 
lb iiiged, the subject which is aware ol the senes must be itself 
something wh.ch is no member of the series, aiici therefore, 
moic univem.illv, a self which apjuehends the contents of its 
own e\]ierience as a related senes of events in time must 
itself stand altogethei outside the time-series .ind thus be 
“eteiiinl” !l’his icasoning, though it seems to hav'e found 
considerable acceptance, does not appear to me to be either 

^ There h, of course, t m 'v\]ncli nintlun;; nnrl t\frvUunc: m'\^ l>c calhd 

clcnnl You nn\ «'\\ to tu nil incIu*'i\o consdou^nev; t\crv tune ^vould he the 
preedit, and cvjr\ *^ucce'vi\e stnpi m the worlds hi*^tor> nlndin^ and eternal 
Or T^aiu \ou nnj tint e\ir\thint: ctcnnl when considtrLd 'volch with respeet 
(o its qu’\hl\ and out oi rthtion to its thiralion But * etentiU will not 
sene ns a {hJTtrfntia for an>thiui:: m particular (the nnnd of the ej'^ter Is in thi*? 
‘'Cnsc as mucli “ttinjal ** as the nnnd of the phiJo'^ojdicr Grctu’s own admission, 
ITor/^, 111 3 r>^) And the ‘*cl(.rint\ ** winch can l>e thought of as excluding 

ongination h} evolution sonathing ^er\ diflortut from a sulytctivo conteniplntion 
of objects <xjh qx*(u!(T)it ic tienwiatK If jou understand b> the human mind's 
*‘etcniit\/' as Sjunoza doe>, and as Green ^omctimis appears to da simph its power 
of contemplating itself as m *^01110 wa\ a part of or “organic to’ the Bivme 
intelligence, then there is nothing in tiu “ttemit\ ” of the human mind which 
txcludca its onginalion b} evolution Of a miml denial m this sense we may 'well 

avhat Plato (Timacxit^ 31 b) sa\s of the whole sensible avorld ->r>0Pt^ eert 
re rai tr ^or^at 

- Tins position itself needs more qualilication than Green gives it before it can be 
accepted as psachologicall} tnic See an important article b\ Dr G F Stout on 
** Perception of Clmngc and Duration” in ^Ixnd for danuarv 1 ^ 00 , avherc Green’s 
assumption that ‘‘in order to be aware of B as succeeding A we uiust have both A 
and B liefore consciousness at once ” is subjected to a searching 0111101*501 I hope it 
IS not impirtinent to ‘'av that such observations as I Inve been able to make upon 
in} self full} bear out Dr Stout's conclusion, that in such a cose A need not 
be present at all when B is Tlie instance of the apprehension of a musical phrase, 
which Ls not perceived as a whole until the last note is heard, 1 c when the previous 
notes are no longer betore con'^ciousness (see loc cit p 5 ) seems to me crucial Like 
Dr Stout and the authors he cites, I completel} fad m such a case to detect 
‘ meraor} inngcs ” of the vanished notes But of course au opponent mav snv that 
this IS due to defective observation 
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clear or conclusive, and, at the cost of a little delay m my 
argument, I should like to point out some of the fallacies and 
ambiguities which appear to lurk behind the words of a 
seemingly obvious pioposition “ No one and no number of a 
scries of 1 elated events can be the consciousness of the senes 
as related Nor can any pioduct of the series be so either” 
{Froluj. to JEtlno., p 20 , oaif fin ) “ Foi this reason an 

intelligent expel lence, 01 cxpciiencc as the source of knowledge, 
can neither be constituted by events of which it is the 
experience, nor be a product of them” {%h p. 21 ). These 
sentences cleaily contain two statements with the truth of 
which we, at least, cannot quariel If the general philoso- 
phical views adiocated m the first chapter of tins essay are m 
principle sound, it must .it once follow that the“ self” to which 
(lie contents of all my adult experience, in so fai as they 
arc attended to at all, are 1 elated as “its” experiences cannot 
possibly be identified with an} one in the series of experiences, 
nor yet wnth the mere succession of experiences considered 
simply ns a succession of atomic psychical events The fate 
of Hume’s biilhant mve'^tigatious into the nature of personal 
identit} lemains ns a standing waimng against the mistake of 
identifying tlic unifying principle in our experiences with one 
of its owui ob|ects And fuithei, we too aic piepared to 
admit without rcsene that the “self” to which all articulately 
expressed experiences .110 lefeiied cannot have come mto being 
as the result of a senes of ch.iuges which cx hypotkesi preceded 
the existence oi all consciousness, and were theiefore relative 
to no consciousness at all, in no sense contents of experience 
But Green’s language, as quoted a few lines back, is 
intended to convey along with these two propositions two 
others which aie by no means identical with them He jumps 
fioni the admission that the expeiieiicnig sell cannot be 
identified with any one or any succession of its own states to 
the assertion that it stands outside the temporal series 
altogether, and from the admission that it cannot have arisen 
as the pioduct of a senes of purely physical events to the 
conclusion tliat it has no origin 111 time at all On both these 
points we find ourselves obhged to part company with him and 
with the Hegelian school of psychologists in general. For all 
that has really been proved about the relation of the knowing 
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self to the tnno-seneg is tliut it is not one oi any of tlie 
presentations whicli suecoed one anotliei in the eourse of onr 
cxpeiienee; in fact, that the centie of oni jicisonal identity is, 
lelativel) to tlie clianging presentations ivineh nmkc up the 
senes of oni jieiceptions and tlioughts, ])emiunent in time, not 
that it IS “eteiiml” oi independent of dniation 

What 18 lequiied in oidei that the successne presentations 
A, 3 i, C may ail be lecognised as cxjienences of tlie one soul 
or self d, is not that d itself shall stand in some mysterious 
way outside the time seiies, but simply that alongside of the 
tiansition A, B, 0 theic shall remain elements in the ex'penence 
of d 11111011 aie the same at the moment when 0 is being 
experienced as mIicii A was being experienced This state of 
things ma} be cxpie^iscd s}niboheall} thus Let d stand for 
the central unity of the jisychical life of a single finite centre 
of consciousness. A, 13 , C for successive cicnts in the way of 
actual sensation . a, h, c for the special modifications attending 
the experience of each successive e\cnt in virtue of the 
transition from the last c\ent, whcthei we suppose those 
modifications to be mcmorj'-iniages, associations, or simply 
“ psychical dispositions,” etc Also let Xj, X„, X^ stand for 
the icmaining masses of sensational, ideational, and emotional 
elements which aie jircsent in consciousness along with A, B, C 
lespectively Then the successive cross-sections which could 
be taken acioss the consciousness of d duiiiig the tiansition 
fioni A to C will be loughly symbolised by AX^ 
rtBX„ . . nhGXj The sufficient and necessary 

condition of the apprehension, explicit oi implicit, by d of 
these successive states ns states of the single self is that Xj, 
X„, X,^ shall contain some common element ol sensation, 
ideation, or feeling which remains unchanged while sensation 
A gives place to sensations B and C If this condition be 
fulfilled, it IS in no way necessaiy to d’s recognition of the 
unity of its owTi inner life that the element common to X^, 
X„, X,^ should peisist tin ougliont the wdiole of d's expeiieuces 
unchanged "l^Tiat is needed foi the growth of the conscious 
mental unity that we call conscious selfhood is not the absolute 
jiermanency of any element in mental life, but simply such 
lelative peimanency as is sccuied by the piesence m all 
psychical life of a body of sensational and emotional " psychical 
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fringes,” which change at a much less rapid rate than the 
sensations and ideas which from time to time occupy the 
“ centre ” of consciousnessd 

Such a body of relatively permanent psychical contents 
we have in the “ organic ” sensations and the habitual emotional 
tone by which they are characterised, as well as m the habits 
which we have inherited or acquired m the earhest period of 
our mental life None of these can indeed be said to be, 
strictly speakmg, permanent and unchanging The organic 
sensations to which I am accustomed to-day must undoubtedly 
be very different from those which were usual with me as an 
infant, as weU as from those to which I shall become accus- 
tomed if I hve to old age Could a man of thirty suddenly 
experience those organic sensations which at eighty will stand 
to him for excellent bodily health, he would in all probability 
thmk himself either mad 01 seriously ill And there is a 
similar difference between the pyschieal contents connected 
with the habits proper to different periods of life Probably, 
then, there is no one psychical content, be it oigamc sensation 
or feelmg-tone, which really remams permanently the same 
from the begmnmg to the end of life But as compared with 
the rapid succession of special sensations and of ideas and 
the emotions connected with them, the changes m organic 
sensation and its feelmg-tone conditioned by the growth of the 
organism are brought about by imperceptible degrees, and may 
therefore withm the limits of a smgle well-marked period of 
organic development be regarded as practically non-existent ^ 

Here then, m the empirically ascertained fact that the 
organic sensations and the accompanymg feehng-tone are 
relatively stable witlun long periods of hfe, we have all that 
is necessary for the growth of a distmction between the 

^ lu fact, the eternal self-identity of my “ Ego ” or “ real self ” may very ivell be, 
not the ultimate presupposition of nature and knowledge, but an inevitable 
psychological illusion which it is the busmess of psychological science to dispel 
Or agam, we might say with Spmoza that there are many different degrees of such 
“ eternity ” as Is possible to the human mmd, and might go on to maintain that 
your mmd only becomes “eternal” in so far as you make it so by setting jour 
affections “ on things above ” 

- Even complexes of perception belonging to tbe special senses, if constantlj 
presented without material modification, may play an important part in making up 
the “self” It would probably go some way to unsettle my consciousness of self if 
my fii-st glance at the lookmg glass some mormng should show me a face markedly 
changed m colour or expression from that to which I am accustomed ns “mine,” or 
even a beard where no beard ought to be. 
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peunaiicnC scH iuid its incessantly clmnning sensations and 
ideas A)>solutc Rclf-idontity, indeed, from tlic cradle to tlie 
giavc, iH not guaiantoed by the rclatne ])crinancncp of tboso 
clcincnls of oni oxjioriencc, but absolul(j sclf-idcntity, wlicii 
closely oxanuned, proves to be hardly intelligible Sell- 
idontity ii>, in fact, altogetliei a ninlloi of dcgioe T am in a 
much liuci sonso the self-same ])erson vlio S’, role the fir-t 
chapter of tins essay than I am tlie self-same being ■\\ho nas 
horn nine and twenty years ago in a ceitain English village, 
the idcniity in the first place is so eoinplclo that it seems .it 
first sight a matter of immediate experience rather than of 
inference, there is a qualitative sameness of organic sensa- 
tions, of psychic " fringes made up of sensations of sight, 
touch, etc, dcincd fiom the surroundings amid winch I am 
WTiting, ot sensations and emotions coinicclcd with the 
perfoimanco of habitual actions (cq. from the lighting and 
smoking of my pipe) With the baby in the cradle, on the 
other hand, I ha\e hardly any points of psychical identity ; 
organic sensations, sensational elements domed from habitual 
enviionment, fiom habitual actions, emotions, all are utterly 
dificrent If I weie called upon to specify any single 
characteiistic coinmon to the bab} and my present self, I 
should probably have to fall back upon sucb relatively in- 
significant, and m any case non-psyclucnl pecuhaiitics as a 
geiieial lesemblnncc m cast of features and possibl}* the 
possession of a mole oi two And I need baldly remind the 
leader of tlie important part that changes in oiganic sensation, 
brought about by cerebral or otlier disease, play m cflecting 
tlie altered sense of personality winch is a common feature of 
cases of insanity, iioi yet of the moic transient psychical 
changes of the same kind so ordinarily connected vritli the 
great modifications of organic sensation wdiich occui at such 
pliysical crises as puberty .and “ change of life 

We ra.ay fniily conclude, then, not only that in the 
relatively stable sensation and emotion masses of which 
organic sensation is the coie, w'c have a sufficient basis foi the 
distinction betw’eeii the self and its expeneuces, but fuitlier, 

” It )S notorious llmt tlicso organic crises are tbe pcno<Is at ivlucU tliat ctuse of 
domination by n strange individuahty which is called now “inspiration and now 
“ possession ” most commonly and most rc idily ocenre Compare also the jiart plas cd 
l>j prolonged fasting, etc , in the lues of “ prophets ’ of every ago and everj race 
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that any metaphysical theory which, like that of the “ Eternal 
Self,” attempts to attribute to the mmost core of selfhood an 
aholutdy unchanging character, is m open conflict with patent 
psychological facts The centre of identity, which we can 
discovei m our own mner life, is to hegm with not “ timeless,” 
but only lelatively permanent %n time, and further, it is not 
absolutely but only relatively unchangmg. There is no 
characteristic of the mental hfe whatever which really remains 
the same without modification from birth to death If we 
senously ask ourselves, supposing the “Eternal Self” to 
represent a psychological fact of any kmd, what fact does it 
stand for ? there can be, at least as it seems to the present 
writer, only one answer to the question The “ Eternal Self ” 
of Green is in the strict sense no “ self ” at all , it stands out- 
side all our stru^les, aU our interests, all our hopes , in a 
word, it IS the mere logical abstraction of the relation between 
subject and object, and its “ eternity ” can mean no more than 
that the distinction between subject and object is a fundamental 
and primary characteristic of human consciousness Now, 
even supposmg this doctrine to be true, there is something of 
the chanty which gives a stone where bread has been asked 
for about a proceedmg which promises to prove to me the 
" eternity ” of my best and highest self, and then fobs me off 
with a demonstmtioii that the subject-object relation is an 
ultimate psychological fact For with all respect to the 

subject-object relation, I must dechne to regard it as m any 
way identical with the self whose victories are my triumphs 
and defeats my shame. Whatever else my “ self ” may be, it 
is at least something mcommunicably mine and not another’s 
no one else can know exactly the same thrill of rapture over 
its successes nor the same glow of shame over its failures. But 
the subject-object relation is no more pecuharly mine than 
another’s , it was my father’s before me and wiU be my sou’s 
after me , hke lago’s imagmary purse, “ ’Twas mme, ’tis his, 
and has been slave to thousands ” As Mr Bradley has said 
about the spiritual monads of a kmdred moral philosophy, 
such a self, supposing it to exist, is a man’s self just about as 
much as his “ stai ” 

And i-eaUy, when one comes to look into it, this lijq)Osta- 
tised absti action seems to have as httle light to the epithet 
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“eternal" ns to tlic name “feelf" As \\e ha\e already been, 
it IS one of Green's initial assumptions that the subject-object 
relation is a piimaij foiin ol all sjjccifically Iniinan expen- 
onces, anrl as such lias no histoiy behind it Tins assumption, 
however, seems, to say the least of it, open to serious question 
All the evidence offered in favour of it by Green consists in 
the reflection that the CMslence of an object jjresupjioses tlie 
existence of the subject for whom it is an object, and that 
consequently it is self- contradictor} to legard the knowing 
subject as tlie result of processes which have no meaning 
except as objects foi a subject Now so far as it goes this 
rellection is coriect enough, but it does not go so far as might 
appear at first siglit To begin VMth, it is clear that the 
argument only proves that inj subject-consciousness cannot be 
the product of processes which stood out of all relation to a 
subject, it einphaticall} does not prove that iny subject- 
consciousness may not be the result of processes known b} 
some one clse’s subject-consciousness — for instance, iii} father’s 
or mother’s Tiic moment I realise that the events which 1 
call m} begetting and birth, as they would be dcsciibed in 
any work on phvsiolog}, consist partly of descriptions of 
processes which were actual factors in the c.xpenence of my 
parents, partly of “ symbolic ” .iccounts of other processes, as I 
havm reason to believe the} would have appeared under more 
or less definitelv forinulable conditions of ob=;eiwatioii, it 
becomes manifest that the relativity of object to subject in no 
way precludes the possibility of mj/ subject-object conscious- 
nass havung had a beginning and a histor}* which it is the 
business of genetic psychology, helped out at need by 
embryology and physiol og}', to waite 

But we may go fuither than this, and impugn the central 
position of Green’s psychology What is lelative is not 
“ subjects ’’ 1101 “ objects," but merely their subjectivity and 
objectivity As Rielil expresses it, “ Relativ sind niclit die 
Objecte (and we may add, iiicht die Subjecte) sondem ilir 
Object-sem" In other words, we seem justified in denying 
that the subject-object relation is a primary and indispensable 
form of human expeiience If vve will leflect upon all that 
can be ascertained about the psychical life of the human 
embryo and the human infant in the days and weeks immedi- 
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ately after birtli, we sbaU. assuredly see leason to believe that 
there was a stage in our own experience when we had not yet 
learned to interpret our sensations as referring to “ objects ” 
Indeed, I will hazard the suggestion that states of experience 
in which the subject-object category is for the tune being 
in abeyance are by no means unknown even m our adult 
mental hfe. Who is there, for instance, who does not know 
what it IS to be so absorbed m the immediate sensuous enjoy- 
ment of the sights and smells of a meadow on a warm 
summer’s day, or m the strains of a piece of orchestral music, as 
for the moment to lose aU consciousness of himself as in any 
way bemg anything more than a succession of hghts and 
scents and sounds, or of these as m any way objects other 
than himself ^ It is, of course, impossible to describe such a 
selfless condition m the relational language which we have at 
our disposal, but I feel sure that there will be few indeed 
among my readers who have not had some experience of the 
moods to winch I am referrmg And, apart from the 

occasional moments of reverie in which foi the instant it is 
given to our poor distracted humanity to reahse somethmg of 
the harmony and peace of the direct vision of an animal or a god, 
the degrees to which the subject-object category adequately 
describes our ordinary experiences are infinitely various. 
Oiu' perceptions of sight and touch, for mstance, appear to us 
all much more objective than our perceptions of hearing and 
smell, and these again more objective than our orgamc sensa- 
tions. Most people would probably refuse to call the sensation 
of hunger an “ object,” and would hesitate about applying the 
term to the smell of a lose or the note of a violin, while, on 
the other hand, the plam man very properly refuses to be 
convinced by all the misplaced mgenmty of physicist intruders 
upon the sphere of psychology that his perceptions of colour 
are anytlimg but “ objective ” A review of the facts, such as 
we have no space to enter upon here, would probably show 
that the most important factors m producmg the connction 
that a given perception is “ objective ” are (1) spatiahty, (-') 
resistance, (3) relative persistence Thus a colour appears to 
the ordmary man more objective than a tone, partly because 
It appeals to be placed /outside him m space, and paitly 
because the colour-properties of things appear to depend foi 
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their pennanent ))0)ceptibiliLy on fewer ajid less variable 
conditions than then lonc-jiropertics A piano always seems 
to have much the same colour in the (laylif,dit, but it only gives 
out sounds when the beys me stiiick, and even then the sound 
icsulting from a given key dejiends on voi> ^arlable eircmn- 
slmices ; the piano easily gets "out of tune ” Hence it is not 
without some jubli{icution that the " nunc icalisni " of popular 
thought inclines to the view that the eoloui is ‘‘in" the 
object, but the lone ‘‘in" me As foi oiganie sensations, I 
W'ould siniidy ask the reader to ]udgo foi himself whether any 
Molcnt organic pain does not tend foi the time being to annul 
the subject-object consciousness altogether, especially if it is a 
“dinusc” and vaguely located jiain K\cn so defiiiitcl} 
localised a sensation as that of toothache may produce this 
cirect if it IS only intense enough In the most painful 
moments of a night of toothache, it haidly seems to be 
that have tlie toothache . the jiain .seems to drive out every 
other content of consciousness, until it alone constitutes for the 
time being tlie whole of our evperiencc, w'c do not so inueli 
?tavc It, we arc it. ]''or the time, past and fiituie, and the 
external w'oild seem lorgottcn and nbolislicd, and the universe 
consists of one big impersonal throb of anguish 

In the light of sucli consideiations as these W'cseem dnven 
to the followung conclusions (1) The subject-object form of 
consciousness is not a piiranry and inseparable form of human 
expeiience. There is a moie primitive state, which was prob- 
ably our condition in our ante-natal days, as well as in our 
earliest infancy At this earliest stage of cxperieuce we have 
as yet neither “ subjects ” nor ‘‘ objects," but impeisonal psychical 
contents (2) Tlie ordinary psychological laws of recognition, 
assimilation, and association, laws which tlieie is eveiy reason 
to suppose applicable to animal as well as to human mental 
life — will sufficiently account foi the fact that qualitatively 
identical elements enteiing uito difleient psychical contents are 
recognised and discriminated fiom their varying nccompani- 
raents In this discrimination of regulai ly connected sets of 
experienced qualities from their vaiying concomitants we have 
the beginning of what is sometimes called the “ objectification ” 
of our sensatioiia (Tlie name may be conveniently letained so 
long as we take care not to foiget that the state of mmd which 
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precedes this “ obiectification ” is not one m winch sensations 
are regarded as subjective, but one in winch no distinction 
between subjectivity and objectivity exists) The chaiac- 
teristics which make it specially easy foi groups of counected 
sense-qualities to be thus disciiminated, in other words, the 
characteristics which favour the development of the " object ” 
consciousness, are externality in space, pennanence or lecurience 
m consciousness vuthout sensible modification of quality, 
lesistance to attempts to produce such modification by the 
movements of our limbs According as these chaiacteiistics 
manifest themselves more or less completely m the vaiious 
departments of sense -experience, the complex clusters of 
quahties perceived by the various senses acquire to a highei or 
less degiee that character of independent existence which is 
described in abstiaction by the term object For a full and 
admirable description of this development I must be content 
to refer the readei to chapteis u and v of H Cornelius’s 
excellent Psychologic als Er f alining swisscnschaft ( 3 ) Mean- 

while, among the various oijecis thus differentiated from the 
original primitive experience-mass, there early appears one 
which comes to have a verj^ special position in our developed 
thought and peiception over against all the lest This special 
object is the siibject 01 self m its crudest and most piimitive 
form ^ It 18 originally identical with the body, but afterwards, 
under the pressure of experiences which show that changes 
may go on in the body without producing any effects in con- 
sciousness, comes to be distmgiushed from it in various moie 
or less ambiguous and unsatisfactory ways In fact, the 
piwzles about personal identity all arise from the fact that, 
though we cannot help trying to identify the object which is 
“ oiuself,” it constantly refuses to be fully identified with any 
one object or group of objects vithiu its experience Its 
limits thus constantly iluctuate without any assignable bonnd‘= 
So much has been wiitten on the subject of the gradual 
development of the child’s sense of personabty that it would 
be superlluous for me t-o inscit a sketcli of the piocess licre 

' 1 nui btn uMuc: llic term subject in tbe connnou ^eii^e in 'v\lucb it is Uic j 1 
comlnti of ‘objccU*’ In cluji i the '-oinc ^\onl has Ktn to <knoit 1 linit* 

lire of cou<ciou<nts^ in frci (.nl— q]nrt from tbc question a he ber tlu 
ob]Oct rcHtioii exists for suth a con^ciou^-nc's or not 'Ilii more i Vv 

turn lo^iLalh imkfiin^ibk, but jir cticalh uinvoidabk, 111 the H 

abk of tbt ^anjOcr forms of cil life. 
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It will be enough just to remind the reader of one or two 
impoitant points winch will be found more full) sUated, 
togethei wnth the evidence for them, in any good book on child 
psychology Tlu' most important of t)ie«e points, m my 
opinion, IS that the subject itself seems at first to be distin- 
guished mciely as one object fiom others, the full recognition 
of the unique jiosition of the siibicct and its dillerciicc from all 
other objects whatever comes later AVc have assumed the 
tiuth of this alieady by making our account of " objcctific<i- 
tion ” turn entirely not on the distinction between the subject 
and Its experiences, but on the distinction of some contents of 
experience from others The empirical justification of this 
\iew IS to be found partly in the fact that the self as 
originally conccucd by children and primitive tribes is just 
the body, 7 c that complex of sensation-contents wliicli it is, for 
vanous reasons, most easy and natural to discriminate from all 
others, paitly in the well-known habit of many children of 
speaking of themselves during the earliest years of their lives 
in the tliird person ^ Such a habit cannot well be explained 
satisfactoi ily except on the supposition that the child is at first 
to itself simply one object among a host of others , it takes time 
and mental dc\elopmciit before the point is reached at which 
one group of sensation-complexes stand out against all others 
m the exclusive position expressed in speech by the use of the 
first personal pronoun Even when tins point has been reached, 
the self which the unsophisticated call “ I " and “ Me ” still 
letains its chaiactei of object If “I” and “Me” in the 
mouth of the plain man no longer me. n just the body, they 
mean a soul conceived vaguely enougli after the analogy of the 
body, and regarded, like it, ns being some soit of sensation- 
complex , the pure “ Ego ” or " subject ” that from its nature 
can never be object is so far from being a primaiy psychological 
leality that one may fairly doubt whether it has any existence 
at all except in the imagination of philosophers It is nothing 
more than tlie baie logical abstraction of the distmction which, 
as we have seen, exists in the developed, though not in the 

J It would be templing to coinpire the mental condition stereot}-pcd in the 
formulfc of a language like Japanese, which is said to iK)s<!ess no pronouns, but to 
express all relation between speaker and person addressed by nominal penphrascs 
(F hlnller, (?ru«rfnsx, ii 2 313) , but tbis is propbably due, as F Muller sajs, to 
raise etiquette 
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embryonic human cousciousness, between the relatively fleeting 
contents which occupy the “ centre ” of consciousness and the 
relatively stable contents which form its psychic margin or 
fnugc or setting 

If these conclusions are warranted, however, we are justified, 
I think. 111 asseiting that the existence of the “ Eternal Self” is 
inconsistent with all that scientific psychologj' has to teach us of 
the actual growth of personality, and the aigiiments by which that 
existence is supposed to be pro\ ed fallacious and inconclusive 
And if this IS the case, we may well maintain that no satis- 
factoiy theory of ethics can be built upon so unstable a 
foundation Yet, lest I should not liave carried the readei 
with me in all that I have said in the last section, I will add 
one further contention to what has been urged already, and it 
sliall be this (b) If the “ eternal ” self exists, it is yet positively 
useless and out of place in a theory of ethics. For in ethics 
we arc dealing thioughout with time-processes, wants, move- 
ments towards tlieir satisfaction, duties and their discharge, and 
with these as taking place in the psychical history of concrete 
individual selves In other words, whether there really is an 
eternal spiritual principle v Inch is m some transcendental sense 
myself or not, the self with which 1 have to do m moral 
theory and practice is an empirical self, made up of peculiar 
physical and psychical dispositions and tendencies, such as 
in all probability ncvei have appeared and never wiU appeal 
together in any previous or futuie human being It is for this 
complex empirical product of heredity and environment, and 
the thousand incalculable conditions that we call chance, and 
not for that abstraction of the subject-object relation which is 
m me just what it is in any other man, that I am called upon 
to advise and act 

The “ eternal ” self of Green and his followers, then, is (a) 
out of all relation to tlie empirical wants and aspirations which 
it 18 the busmess of a sound morality to satisfy An “ eternal " 
self which IS always just what it is now can have nothmg to 
do with desires of unattamed satisfactions and aspirations after 
unreahsed ideals And a “ timeless ” self must somehow stand 
outside all the processes by which we get our satisfactions and 
reach our ideals, for all are time-processes The “ eternal ” 
self, then, if it exists, seems neither to feel our needs nor to 
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share our enjouncnts, neither to he cnnclicd b} oiu nets of 
virtue nor impoverished In our ciirnc'; 7t nould npji.ircntl} 
he iinafTecled the iO'S of all our laooriously gotten ‘■poils, 
and wc may be evented if v,o conclude that it has had little to 
do nith the ninning of vhat it can afford to lo=^e Auth such 
indifference Through the nholc course of our life it must, if 
it would not forfeit its tiinole.--s .self-'^amcne'"', remain untouched 
by all the changes and chanco.-> of fortune and mortal circum- 
stance, Surd} in cthias, of all science®, such a “self'' as this 
lias no place. 

(^») Nor do I ®(,e nlint me can be made of the “Eternal 
Self” in establishing a theor} of diit\ Suppose I am told 
that the genend preccjit of inoi-alit} i®, ‘ ]te,ili®e thine Etenial 
Self’’ The (pie®tion at once an®cs, But Wiy, if my Eternal 
Self is real already ^ nor can the doubt be proper!} met with 
an easy paradoxical answer, "That is just why” "Waiving 
this difiiculty, how am I to know jr/mf to realise ? This self 
that IS hut the abstraction of the pub]eet-obiect relation i® 
sbadoiv}' and formless as the moonlight reflection of a gliost . 
it IS realised as much in one mode of action as in another, as 
real in crime as m heroism, m indolence as in strenuous 
industry J^c yonrsdff is no doubt to most men a valuable 
moral precept, hut only because they understand it of the self 
known empirically to tlicm, or such part of it as they deem 
worthiest. Be } ourself never means be the subject-object 
relation’ or he the understanding which makes nature' To 
take the maxim in this sense would make it practically 
identical with Kant’s formal imperatiie, and would e.vpose us 
to all the unanswerable criticisms which haxe been passed by 
Hegel and his successors upon the Kantian categoncal im- 
peratnes Hence, j'ust as Kant has to pass from the formalit}' 
of his original imperatixe to the concept of liumanity as a 
great social community before he can get any definite content 
for his system of duties, so Green has tacitly to identify an 
eternal self which, as first described, is the mere logical form 
of the subj'ect-object relation, with the ideal of a perfect 
human society. Yet there is really between the two a great 
gulf which no logical ingenmty can satisfactorily bridge over. 

It seems as if Green’s account of the “Eternal Self” had 
arisen from an amalgamation of elements denved from two 
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very different sources On the one hand, his study of Hume 
and the Associationists seems to have impressed him strongly 
with a sense of the necessity for mvestigatmg the subject- 
object relation and the nature of predication, two points which 
were both unduly overlooked m the Association psychology. 
On the other hand, he brought to this task a conception of the 
world as a spiritual bemg derived from Spmoza and Hegel 
In the “Eternal Self” we seem to get as a result of this 
double philosophical activity an unfortunate fusion of the 
“subject” of the subject -object relation with the God of 
Spinoza By this fusion, Spmoza’s God is largely emptied of 
contents , mstead of bemg the most concrete of realities, and 
embracmg withm himself all the “eternal modes” which 
constitute the “ essence ” of individual souls, he has become 
an abstract logical category repeated without modification m 
each of the countless mdividuals ; and the “ eternity ” of the 
human mind, instead of bemg identified with its power of 
understanding its own history and destmy, has to be placed 
m its supposed exemption from the general process of orgamc 
evolution Hence, akin as Green and Spmoza were at heart 
m their conception of the woild, there is no philosophic system 
which more readily adapts itself to the postulates of evolu- 
tionary science than Spmoza’s , there is none which it is more 
difficult to reconcile with those postulates than Green’s H 
Green’s views of ethical method are sound, then ethics and 
ethics alone among the sciences constitutes a standing exception 
to the general course of the progress of human knowledge at 
the present day 

There is just one more point upon which I should like to 
offer a few remarks before passing on to that more detailed 
examination of ethical facts which will occupy the remamder 
of this essay It may leasonably be expected that we should 
mdicate the reasons for the popularity of those metaphysical 
theories of ethics which we have found to be at once so wide- 
spread and so fallacious The secret of the hold which these 
theories have upon students of moial science is, I thmk, to 
be found m the special mterests naturally attaching to the 
knowledge of one’s self and one’s duty The alternative to 
the acceptance of a metaphysical theory of the self as the 
basis of an ethical system is a frank recognition that our 
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p^ychologicjil nnd (•tliieal ooiiccpls aic, like the concepts cm- 
])lo}cd in the physiojil sciences, of a piovisional and symbolic 
(Imractoi, and onl) partially adc(|nate as rej»resenUitions of 
tact But this admission, so readily made Mherc the objects 
of natinc and the laws of ])h}siCK are concerned, is only given 
with the greatest reluctance when it is .i quesuon of our 
insight into our own mental constitution and our duties Our 
interest ni the knowledge of oui-scUes is so great, and the 
jiiaetical issues which depend upon our comprehension of our 
duties so considerable, tliat we find it almost impossible to 
bebeve that thcic is the same admixture of arbitmt}' absti'action 
and one-sided hypothesis in our theories about the nature of 
the soul as in oiii theories about matter and force Here, 
we think, 1 1 aiijwheie, we cannot afford to rejmse our con- 
fidence in au} thing short of final and unalterable tiuth And 
as the history of metnphjsical speculation has but too often 
show'll, it IS but a single step fiom, “AVe cannot aflord to stop 
short of final and unalterable truth,” to the assertion “"Wc haie 
not stopped short ” ^ Thus does our sense of the gin\ity of 
the issues at stake affect our judgment on the character of the 
information before us 

Yet, if the argument of this and the preceding chapter 
has any ^alldlty, it must by now' be abundantly clear that as 
a mattei of fact oui psychological and phjsical hj’potheses 
grow up in niiicli the same way as our jihysical theories, need 
readjustment liom time to time in \iew of new discoveries 
in much the same fashion, and he open to much the same 
criticism from the metaph) siciau and the epistemologist For 
instance, the analytic psychologist is bound, for the purposes 
of his science, to treat the conciete processes of mental life as 
complexes formed by the eombination according to given laws 
of simpler elements, just as the physical philosopher treats 
the sensible masses of matter as complexes built up of im- 
perceptible coi'puscles Yet, w'hatever may be the fortunes 
of physical atomism, no scientific theory can be more mam- 
festly a merely ” symbobc ” way of representing the facts of 

^ The TcadiueEB with ^vllich we commonlj allow ourselves to confute the pro- 
positions, ‘ I cannot afford to be m the dark about the nature and destmj of my 
boul,” with the vcr> diHerent statement, am not in the dark about it,” is well 
illustrated b) the “ Cndo vt carhonann<i ” attitude of the disciples of Professor James 
towards metaphysical questions of this kind. 
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expenence than psychological atomism It is a scientific 
scheme which is of inestimable seivice, yet we cannot but 
perceive that as an account of what actually happens m the 
soul it IS madequate to the point of absurdity So agam with 
all om formulations of laws of lecoUection, recall, etc It 
needs very httle critical msight to see that our whole termm- 
ology, when we speaL of the disappearance of ideas from con- 
sciousness, of the traces they leave behind them of then 
reinstatement or reproduction, is made up of the most bare- 
faced symbohsm, and makes no attempt to give anything like 
an adequate account of what actually takes place in the 
psychological organism when we forget or recollect Yet our 
termmology, mythological as much of it confessedly is, happens 
to be sufficiently near the truth to lead to approximately true 
results, and consequently justifies our provisional use of it 
when we talk, as some psychologists do, of the contmued ex- 
istence in an unconscious form of the memory-images or ideas 
corresponding to various experiences, our language is, strictly 
taken, self-contradictory and nonsensical, and therefore clearly 
does not adequately represent the way m which the psycho- 
physical organism is really affected by a temporarily forgotten 
expenence Still, we may on the basis of this merely meta- 
phoncal and “ symbolic ” psychology construct a fairly good 
working theory of the conditions under which the forgotten 
expenence will be remembered agam, and thus the fiction of 
the continued existence of the memory-image in an imcon- 
scious form may be allowable as a working hypothesis until 
some one mvents a better, provided only we do not make the 
mistake of treatmg it as an adequate and truthful descnption 
of facts. 

A thorough exammation of the hjqiotheses and assumptions 
of current psychology would confirm us in the comnctions 
which the examples just cited suggest We should at eveiy 
turn be compelled to acknowledge that the theories of 
psychology are not deductions from metaphysically certuin 
first prmciples, but are convement working hypotheses for 
the colhgation of facts about the mental life^ And as the 
facts of mental hfe are hitherto only very imperfectly and 

^ For a fuller consideration of tins matter the reader may he referred to M 
Ranh’s valuable work, La Mithodc dans la Psycho^ogxt dts Sentimenis, Pans 1899 
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iimccmately known, w-o Imvo (wciy leason to suppose tlmt 
ninny of oni nnnt pimninont ps} cliologirnl liypotliosc-s nnd 
gcncmliBalions aio dcstinerl to undergo no aliglit transfonim- 
lion as the logions of fact with winch tliej are coiifomcd 
become hetler known and mou fully exploicd Wh}, then, 
wc may reasonably ask, should wo not recognise that the same 
IS the case with the ]>ropositions of ethics’ EtliKxal science, 
lb 18 true, has on (he whole been more asstduousl;^ cultivated 
in the jiast than ])S,v'hology, and the questions which it seeks 
to answci aie in the mam casiei of solution Yet the con- 
nection between ethics on the one side and the sciences of 
psycholog}, anthro))olog} , and even natural Instor} on the 
other IS so ob\ious and so close that it should be clear 
tlmt the defects of the latter are certain to be redected in 
the imperfections of the former A really satisfactory ethical 
theory would have to bo based upon a reasonably complete 
examination of the facts of the ethical consciousness And 
these facts aic not to be obtained in their entirct}, as wc too 
often seem to assume, by the mere reflection of a eiMlised 
and philosophic student upon the sentiments which he finds 
in Ins own bieast and in the literature of his ago Such <i 
leview of ethical phenomena ns would enable us to construct 
a really adequate account of the moml ideal, the nioial scnti- 
inents, and the probable coui-so of moral progress is only to 
be obtained utter a compichcnsive iin estigation of the moral 
code and moral piactice of our own age and civilisation, of 
other civilisations which aie now flourishing or have flourished 
at an earlier peiiod of history, of unciMliscd nations and 
savage tnbes in diflercnb parts of the woild, CAen, as far as 
may be possible, of the customs and practices of the lower 
animals, in so far as they seem to imply the existence of 
sentiments of social approbation and disapprobation Such 
an ethical theory can clearly not be constructed until our 
knowledge of psychology, anthropology, and natural Instor}' has 
advanced far beyond its present hmits In the meantime our 
ethical theories are bound to be moie or less provisional , our 
descriptions of moial ideals and oiii analyses of moral senti- 
ments may often be such as fuither discovciics in the sciences 
just mentioned will hereafter show to be erroneous It is 
not indeed likely that future advances in psychology and 
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anthropology will very largely modify the mam Imes of the 
analysis of moral sentiments, but on the other hand we may 
reasonably expect that 0111 views as to the course of moral 
development will undergo very considerable alteration as our 
insight mto the mental structure and history of mankind 
glows clearei 

Thus it would seem that the most reasonable position for 
the writer on moials at the present time is first to give the 
best account of existmg moral sentiments and ideals that his 
Icnowledge of psychology and of mankind will allow, pomtmg 
out at the same time that any such account is bable to under- 
go substantial modification with the advance of psychological 
and anthropological science, and then to contribute his m- 
dividual part towaids efiectmg such an advance by undertaking 
sonle piece of careful detailed investigation mt-o the actual 
ethical practices and theories of present or past society I 
have, however, already m the last chapter spoken so strongly 
of the importance for ethical study of special mvestigations 
of this class that it is unnecessary to say more on the subject 
here, though I should like once more to repeat that, as far as 
I can judge, it is altogether the most pressmg and valuable 
work that can, with our present resources, be done m the 
ethical field, and is in every way more deservmg of the atten- 
tion of students of moral philosophy than the barren task of 
dressmg up old generalisations m new disguises and repeatmg 
old polemics m new phraseology which the philosophical 
public seems to expect of them 

In the present essay I shall be compelled, both by the 
origmal hmitations of my subject and by the limitations of 
my own studies, to confine myself to the former part of the 
double task we have just assigned to the moral philosopher. 
I shall do my best m the remaining chapters to present the 
reader with as accurate a picture as I am able to draw of the 
general body of current moral sentiment and theory, m so far 
as it bears upon the question of the proper basis of ethical 
science and the relation of ethics to metaphysics We shall 
find that this survey of the concrete facts of ethics fully bears 
out the conclusions we reached m our first chapter upon a 
general consideration of the conditions of the problem We 
shall see that, though the ethical sentiments and convictions 
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of civilised 'jocict} )i.i\o their onp;iii iii a piiigle ]n} chological 
root, tliG} develop along tvo dncrgcnt lines, ‘■o that it is 
quite inipo'jsihlo lo reduce the moral jiraftuc of an intelligent 
and con‘'Cicntionp menibei of a civilised (oinmmnt} to the 
pursuit of a single con‘'istent ideal that thi^ divergence of 
de\elopinent manifests itself mo'.t concpicuou'^h in the fonn 
of an irrceoneilaldc eontlicl bet v. ecu two Ujics of Mrtuc, 
neither of which ■sitisfactonl} embodies the eomph te moral 
ideal finally, that in the esjieriencea of what for want of a 
bettei name we plinll have to e>dl “religion," this incurable 
dualit} of moralit} i^; partial!}, iait only jiartially, overcome 
With this result our examination of the ethical side of human 
nature will have reached its clo^^e If we fcucecfd in showing 
that csen in those experiences of an enlightened e\ angelical 
religion which are the highe-'t dcxelopment of the ethical side 
of human character, there arc still elements of contradiction 
and discord which wc do not know how to reduce to hannony, 
our case against treating the ethical life as the working out in 
detail of a metaphjsical jirinciple will be complete Mny we 
hope that inculentalh our treatment of ethical facts will, in 
its degree, help to prove the positixe side of our contention - 
that the one necessary and sufllcient Irsis for a tlieorj" of 
ethics IS psychology — the word being understood in that com- 
prehensue sense iii wliich it includes the ps} chological side of 
anthropolog}' and natural history ^ 
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If before they had comen to the popular and received notions of virtue and vice, 
pleasure and pain, and the rest, they had stayed a little longer upon the enquiry con- 
cerning the roots of good and evil, and the strings of those roots, they had given, m 
my opinion, a great light to that which followed- — F rancis Bacon 


It 18 not altogether an easy task to say with precision at what 
stage in the evolution of psychical life the inodes of feeling 
and action which we call moral make their first appearance 
in a rudimentary form In our attempt to find an appropriate 
startmg-pomt foi our review of the phenomena of the ethical 
life, we are unavoidably exposed to the risk of choosing our 
pomt of departure either too high or too low m the scale of 
psychical development If our speculative mterest hes chiefly 
m the description and analysis of the ethical facts as they 
present themselves m their fullest development m the con- 
scious and systematic morality of civilised persons and races, 
we shall naturally be tempted to find the essential character- 
istics of morality in the possession of a sense of responsibility, 
a feehng of reverence for the moral law, or a concept of 
common good If, on the other hand, what impresses us most 
strongly is the evidence afforded by compaiative physiology 
and psychology for the continuousness of all bodily and mental 
life, we shall probably incline to simplify our notion of the 
reqmsites of moral action so as to embiace under that term 
as far as possible not only human but animal beha^^our It 
should be clear, however, that both these courses are open to 
serious objection If we demand, for instance, with Green, as 
high a standard of intelligence as is implied in the possession 
of a concept of common good before we admit the claims of a 
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crcnlUK' (o bo consicloiod ii luouil agont, ^^c ruti the ri'jk of 
cvcbuliiig fioin Mio list ol moral liomgs all nmnlcnifl, \viLli tlio 
oxcoption of a fow simUa ami plnlosojdicH , wlnlo if, ^\ltlI 
Sjiencoi, \v(‘ aio couUait lo logaid all condiicl, as good winch 
rosiilbs in a suipliiH of cnjo^jmont, wo aliall ho compelled to 
iccogniac molluscn and cinstacea, In say nothing of still more 
rndiinenlai} organisms, as moral beings Tn either ease it is 
not dinicult lo see (hat wo shall bo (‘Oinmitling the so-called 
" ])S}chologist’8 fallacy” The metaphysician who, because he 
finds that the conccjit of a common good is the logical form 
in which a conscious and artioulale moralit} expresses itself, 
draws the conclusion that whore this concept is absent there 
IS no morality is credit iiig children, sa\ages, and the unre- 
llective generally, with the possession of ideas which he lias 
only obtained himself by lellcctivc anal} sis of actions which 
arc in them the outcome of spontaneous and nnmcdinle 
emotion , the evolutionist who w idens his conception of 
morality till it embiaccs all pleasuie- producing and pain- 
avoiding movement is forgetting that aiiimnl bchaMour, which 
in its results, as observed by an outside spectator, coincides 
with the moral action of human beings, may for all we know, 
in its inner and psychological aspects, ns lived through by the 
animal itself, be cntiicl} devoid of those features which bestow 
on luiraaii "moial conduct” its distinctive tone and character 
It IS clear, then, that the proper couise for the specially 
ethical philosopher lies somewhere between these two extremes 
“ Obligation,” “ duty,” “comiiion good,” arc, as we shall have 
abundant opportunity to sec in the couisc of our investigation, 
highly complex concepts, and do not make their appearance ns 
actually operative in determining the actions of mankind until 
a comparatively high level of customary morality and of in- 
telligence has been attained , moreover, as we shall also see 
reason to believe, theic are aspects of morality which each of 
these concepts fails to embody , they express for us not the 
original single psychological root of moral sentiment and con- 
viction, but different sides of the diverging lines of development 
wlucb the original moial sentiment undergoes in the coiii-se of 
social evolution. On the other hand, our knowledge of animal 
psycliolog}’’ IS as yet not sufficiently accurate and extensive to 
enable us to say to what extent the types of sentiment winch m 
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human beings we know as moral exist in a more rudimentary 
form in the infra-human world That animal behaviour, if 
closely studied by competent psychologists, would present us 
with such analoga of morahty it is only reasonable to heheve, 
but in the absence of really trustworthy information on the 
subject it would he highly unscientific to found our ethical 
theories upon uncertam and fanciful mterpretations of actions 
which we can only study from the outside 

The task of the moral philosopher is thus exactly similar 
to that of the psychologist In the present state of our know- 
ledge, at any rate, it is the primary busmess of both to present 
us with an analytical descnption of the workmgs of the adult 
civilised human mind couched m the simplest possible terms 
and harmomsmg with all that we know of the previous 
development of the individual and the race Our first busmess, 
then, as students of morals is to ascertam what is the simplest 
and most rudimentary form m which the distmctively moral 
sentiments can be detected in specifically human experience , 
to the beast-world, at present at any rate, we are not justified 
in loolang for more than mcidental analogies confirmatory of 
conclusions akeady based upon an examination of our proper 
subject-matter, the human mind Within the hmits thus pre- 
scribed us, the simpler and more rudimentary the psychical 
processes in which we can succeed m detecting the essential 
features of moral hfe the more thoroughly will our work of 
analysis have been dona Here, as everywhere, the “ Prmciple 
of Economy” must be the fiist prmciple of a sound scientific 
method, and our aim must therefore be to describe the comph- 
cated facts which we have to study by the aid of the fewest 
possible hypotheses, and to bamsh from the hypotheses we 
employ all merely “ symbohc ” concepts, that is, all concepts 
which are not correct representations of what under known 
conditions we believe to be possible contents of direct experi- 
ence. In proportion as we are m the course of our description 
of ethical facts true to this methodological ideal, our hypotheses 
may be regarded as genmne theories, and our descriptions as 
true scientific explanations Of the impossibihty of completely 
attainmg this ideal m any limited and circumscribed depart- 
ment of science we have already spoken m our first chapter 
The reader will perhaps have observed that we have more 
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t.haii once in the Inst ]ingp oi Imo jihuIo an appaicntlj incid- 
onlnl hut not unimjioitnnt assunijition ns (o the cluuactcr of 
(he psychical fads uhicli most iinmcflmtely foini the «uh]cct- 
mattcr of moral science "We ha\c sc\cial times referred to 
those fads nndci the general name ol “ the moral senliments,” 
a designation moie in vogue vilh writers of tlu' last ecntui^' 
than with the jihilosojdiei-s of to-day This somcwlmt obsolete 
name for our sul))eet has been jairposoly selected, in older to 
cmjihnsise our di'^scnt fiom the theories of ethical method 
which have been made popular by the luctaphysical moialists 
of the Anglo-Hogolian school in the hands of the moralists 
of this school ethics is, ns a glance at the table of contents 
prefived to such a woik as Green's Prohyiomma will show, a 
doctrine first of all of the metajdijsical implications of moral 
nctxon, and secondarily of the nature of the moral ideal or 
ultimate ethical end "We too have already admitted that a 
critical if not a constructive iincstigation of the moral ideal is 
an essential part of a complete account of ethical facts , but, 
holding as we do that psychology and not metapliysics is the 
true foundation of ethical theory, we are forced to maintain 
that the only satisfactory basis for such an investigation is to 
be sought in an accurate description ol the ethical side of 
experienced psychological facts, that is, in an analysis of the 
ethical sentiments of civilised mankind 

Our choice of the term, however, has not been dictated 
solely by our desiie to make it clear that we intend our ethical 
theories to rest upon a psychological and not a metaphysical 
analysis We intended also, by speaking of the “ ethical 
’icniimcyils” as the pninaiy subject of our discussion, to protest 
m advance against a popular ^^ow' according to which the 
busmess of ethical psycholog)’ consists in the analysis of 
vwhves Next to the doctrine of the dependence of ethics 
upon metaphysical theories of action, theie is probably no 
mistake which is responsible for the intioduction of moie 
confusion into our science than the notion that the business oi 
the moral philosopher is primaiily to analyse the motives from 
which men act, or ought to act The veiy woid motive, if we 
examine it a little closely, will piove, hke the kindred words 
" cause ” and " action,” to be a perfect hive of confusions in 
itself Partly it seems intended to desenbe expenenced 
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psychological facts, partly it stands for some sort of meta- 
physical theory about the ultimate natme of moral action, and 
it IS practically impossible to disentangle the psychological 
facts from the extra-psychological accretions of metaphysical 
theoiy which the word regularly cariies The discussion of 
“ motives ” still plays so large a part m current ethical theories 
that it may perhaps be worth while to examine the meaning 
of the word and pomt out our objections to its employment 
with a certam amount of detail 

As we have already said, the meamng of the term “ motive ” 
seems to consist partly m metaphysical, partly in psychological 
theories On the metaphysical side the term “ motive ” is 
intimately connected witli theories about the “ will ” and the 
hmits of its “ determination ” or “ freedom,” and the degree of 
identity between natural “ causation ” and “ causation ” m the 
moral sphere It is debated, foi mstance, whether the will is 
inevitably “ determmed ” to action by the “ strongest motive,” 
and if so whether the will can be called “ free ” or not, or 
again whether “ motives ” determine the will to action m the 
same sense m which natural “ causes ” determine the existence 
of their effects , whethei tliere is such a thmg as “ natural 
necessity,” and if so wliether it is the same thing as moral 
necessity The veiy enumeration of these problems is enough 
to show that they have to do not with the description of 
psychological facts, but with certain metaphysical theories 
about the ultimate imphcations of those facts, and we are, 
therefore, justified m banishmg them one and aU from a 
psychological system of ethics to that senes of metaphysical 
discussions which, according to oui view, should properly form 
an appendix and not a set of prolegomena to ethical science. 
It IS not until we have succeeded in coUectmg and describmg 
as adequately as we can the actual experiences of the moral 
life that it becomes possible to discuss the meanmg and apphc- 
ability of the categories of “ freedom,” “ causation,” and “ deter- 
mmatiou ” to the ethical phenomena Just as we cannot 
profitably raise the question of the meaning and value of the 
categoiy of “causation” in physical science until we have 
before us a considerable body of empirically won generalisations 
as to the actual facts about physical processes, so we cannot 
possibly ask whether, and m what sense, the “ will ” is “ free ” 
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or " (lotciniinod ” iii moral action until ^\e arc in possession of 
n fan!} complete descnjition ol the ^\ollvmgs ol the Iniman 
mind as we aetnall} e\])(‘iiencc tliem in ourselves or infer them 
fiom the behaviour of others. Until ve have ascertained the 
actual facts about the ethical side oi human behaviour, \vc have 
nothing to do either vith the '‘will" or with " detenniimtion 
1)} motives” Ol “freedom" "What we ha\e actually before us 
IS a vast number of mental ])roecsses or acts, as we may call 
them, if wc consent to suspend all discussion of the mela- 
ph} 3 ical imjilications of that word, picscnting certain common 
psychological elmiactcristics, and it is onl} by first constructing, 
b) the methods of oiiipiiical jisychologs, a detailed description 
of these processes, that wc ])lncc oursehes in a position to 
judge whethci the hjpothescs suggested by the terms “will,” 
“motive,” “fieedom," etc,, aie helps oi hindrances to the deal 
and adequate description and ie{)resentation of the facts ']’he 
construction of h} potheses so abstract and “ symbolic,” and so 
far icmovcd fiom the suggastioiiB of immediate c^rpenence, is 
the last, and not the first, step toward a coinpiehensive theory 
of the nature of morality 

AVe may, then, at the present stage of oiu examination of 
the ethical phenomena, dismiss from consideration as premature 
,ill the more metaph} sical associations of an analysis of motives 
The categories and hypotheses with which we begin our ethical 
inquiries must be not the most abstract and highly elaborate, 
but the simplest wdiicli suggest themsehes upon a compaiison 
of the vaiious paiticular cxpeiiences to which wc apply the 
common name of “ moral " As in the physical sciences, so in 
the psychological, the only ultimately satisfactory method of 
procedure IS to take oui depaitiue from those “natural” oi 
“ pre-scientific ” hypotheses which suggest themselves irresistibly 
and almost insensibly upon the fust seiious comparison of a 
body of expeiienced contents possessing a common character 
Such further elaboration and modification of our fiist “pie- 
scientific” hypotheses as is needed to bung them into close 
agreement with growing expeiience, and to render them more 
adequate as descriptions ot the facts, will be inevitably brought 
about as, partly fiom extraneous causes, partly by the aid of 
the original hypotheses themselves, the contents of our expen- 
ence become richer and more varied AVhen this piocess has 
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yielded a fairly elaboiute and systematic set of secondary or 
“ scientific ” hypotheses applicable over a wide range of experi- 
ence contents, it is time to test the adequacy and truth of the 
hypotheses by a comparison with the known formal character- 
istics of a “ pure ” experience, but not before It would be 
premature to undertake an examination of the metaphysical 
imphcations of the concepts of ethics until we have ascertained 
empirically, by starting from the simplest hypotheses and 
adding to them or modifying them as increasing msight into 
the more complex ethical phenomena dictates, what are the 
concepts which ethics needs to employ 

If, then, our study of ethics is really to depend upon an 
analysis of our motives to action, we must agree to make the 
analysis a purely psychological one We must agree to 
dismiss from our minds all metaphysical theories about the 
wiU and its “ determination,” and to imply by our use of the 
term " motive ” nothing more recondite than some simple and 
obvious characteristic of the moral life as it is immediately 
experienced by mankind The hypothesis involved in the use 
of the concept must be psychological, and it must be of the 
most elementary kmcL As it happens, however, it is practi- 
cally impossible to reconcile the use of the teim “ motive ” to 
denote a constant and elementary psychological characteristic 
of moral action with the existing psychological associations of 
the word As commonly employed, both m ordinary discouise 
and in writings upon ethical subjects, the word “ motive ” 
covers a confusion between two entirely different thmgs (1) 
the sentiment or emotion accompanying the mitial stages of a 
course of action, (2) the end or result contemplated by the 
agent It is in the former sense that we speak, for instance, ol 
humamty or compassion as the motive which leads a man to 
reheve the necessities of his poorer neighbours, m the lattei 
sense that we call the prospect of a competency for life the 
motive which has prompted a marriage or the acceptance of 
a situation 

It becomes, then, a mattei of the first importance in any 
psychological account of human conduct, to be quite clear as 
to which of these two entirely distmct senses of the word 
“ motive ” we have m our mmd And it is, I thmk, manifest 
that it IS only m the first sense of the word that an analysis 
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of " motives " can icasoimbly be said to be tlie foundation of 
scientific ethics The " motive ” in the second sense of the 
\sord is, to begin smUi, not what ve directly praise or blame 
wlicri no pass judgment on an act or a ebaracier as good or 
bad, niuLmoi cover it is often not a p-,}( lnc.il fact at all ‘Jlie 
.ill-iniportant ])S}choIogical Lict that wc have m our mind's 
eye when we pr.nse a cluirncler as "gpod ’’ is^tbaf the man of 
whom we are sjicalung is ajjcdrd b} the jirospect of certain 
results of bis actions, or In the contemjilation of certain 
CMsling tircnmstnnccs, in a jiarticular way, jde.isurablc or 
])ainlnl ns the case ma} be A man is not regarded as good 
simpl) because he perlorms or e\cn purpo=jes liie s.unc actions 
us good men do, but because it is behoved that in jierforimng 
or purposing those actions he shares llie emotions winch the 
typically " good ” cxlnbit in similar circumstances As Aristotle 
rightly insists, the lest of a man's virtue is that he should /t<l 
on the vaiions occasions of life as the jip6vifio<; /fls 

And when it is said that a man may througliout a long 
life perform right acts from wrong and base motives, what is 
meant seems to be that his feelings dunng the contemplation 
or the execution of the virtuous act are not those of the 
virtuous man For instance, the “ self-righteous ” man may 
set before himself much the same " ends ” as the man of 
genuine viitue. He ina} oblige his neighbours, discharge all 
Ins obligations, relieve the distressed, and all this of set 
purpose, and yet lie cannot be pronounced a man of real 
vortne, because in the performance of nil these duties his 
emotions are olhei than those of the genuinely vnrtuous man 
Though lie may he entirely guiltless of consciously proposing 
the gratification of his self-conceit to himself ns the result to 
be obtained by Ins conduct, it remains the fact that where the 
truly virtuous man would feel the stirnngs of compassion, the 
“self-righteous” man experiences a thrill of self-satisfaction 
As far as the “ ends " actually proposed to themselves as 
objects of action go, there may be no appreciable difference 
between the two men , it is in their sentiments that the all- 
important distmction between the two consists, at least for 
psychology In other words, the analysis of motives in any 
sense in which it is the primary question foi moral psychology 
means the analysis of sentiments, the analysis of the emotions 
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called forth by the contemplatiou of various hues of action 
It IS m the quality and the strength of the emotions thus 
excited, whether by courses of action suggested for our imita- 
tion, or by reflection upon our own past behaviour or the 
behaviour of others that the psychological difference between 
the good and the bad man consists 

S imil arly, when the goodness or badness of a paiticular act 
13 said to depend upon the mohve from which it is done, the 
meanmg is that the morahty of the action is determined by 
the quality and intensity of the sentiments awakened by the 
prospect of achieving ceitain results A motive, in any other 
sense than this, can hardly be said to be a psychical fact at all 
The “ ends ” for which we are said to act, and for aiming at 
which we are called good and bad, are most often not so much 
objects clearly and consciously set before ourselves as the 
results to be aclueved by our action, as tendencies discerned m 
oui actions by other persons after the event As such they 
cannot be properly regarded as real psychological facts The 
real psychological fact represented by another pei son’s state- 
ment about the “ ends ” I pursue in life is commonly no more 
than this, that certain kmds of behaviour have throughout my 
career been attended by certam forms of emotion or sentiment 
Thus when we say of a pubhc man that his consistent aim 
throughout Ins hfe has been the exaltation of himself at the 
expense of his party or his country, we do not necessarily 
mean that as an actual fact he has consciously proposed this 
state of things to himself as the result to be brought about by 
his action , aU that om' charge need imply is that the 
occurrence or the prospect of situations in which he himself 
gams by the losses of party or country has habitually been 
attended with pleasurable emotion sufficiently intense to pass 
over mto action. As we sometimes express ourselves, he may 
have pursued his selfish ends without reahsmg that he was 
domg so In order to warrant our damnatory verdiet, the 
selfish sentiments which we ascribe to the condemned states- 
man must have been psychological matter of fact , the degree 
m which he was mteUectuaUy clear about his “ ends ” must 
always remam highly problematical. 

We may take another example of the extreme ambiguity 
of the ordmary use of the term “ motive,” and the necessity of 

H 
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ovtvome caution m ndimtling it into l)‘i>clio]og), fioin a aliglitl} 
(hncient (juaitcr It n a coininonplaco of ethics tliat the 
Iminan hcait is so uttoily deceitful that wc aic constantly 
hoing deluded not only as to the motives of our fcllous, but 
even as to oui own AVliat inoie eoninion, foi instance, than 
the discoveiy that an action we behoved ouisches to have 
pcifoiined from motnes of magnanimity was ically ])iomj)ted 
b} a desiic to make oursehes u rej)Utntion, or that what at 
the time struck us ns a natural eonsequence of our loic of 
justice was aftei all no mote than the gratitaation of an old 
giudge^ Or which of us, in declinint^ a challenge to .1 iluel, 
would he able to saj witlioiit misgiMngb whethei he was 
acting fiom cowardice 01 from a lofty sense ol duty’ In such 
cases ns the^c we have at fiiht sight a most pu//ling psjeho- 
logical problem. If “ motnes ” are, ])sj chologitally speaking, 
feelinga, what can be the mi'aning of the assoition that I 
thought at the lime ol action that I was prompted by a 
generous motive, but now find that it was a base one’ 
Suiely, it 1110} be aigucd, there can be no such thing as an 
unconscious motne , an emotion is, fiom the ver} nature of 
the case, just what it is at the time felt to be, nothing more 
and nothing less 

AAHiat, then, is the moaning of the common cxpia^sions 
which assume that a man may be mistaken about his own 
motues’ A\'liat ate the ical ps} chological facts winch these 
phi ases aie intended to desciibe ’ The solution ol the 
problem is, 1 conceive, this In a ccitain situation T find 
myself undei tlie inlluonce of emotions sLiong enough to lead 
me to confer a benefit upon some person not possessing any 
partieular claims upon me beyond those aiising fiom the fact 
that he is a fellow-man and is m need ol assistance, and to 
bestow this benefit at some cousideiuble cost to myself So 
long as I have nothing to judge by except the fact that the 
sacrifice was made and that the emotions with which I made 
it were of a pleasurable kind, I shall naturally suppose that 
those sentiments were aroused solely by the need of a feUow- 
man, and were those of a generous person But it may after- 
rvards occur that occasions for similar sacrifices pi-esent them- 
selves under circumstances in wdiich there is no possibility of 
my act of beneficence becommg knowui to the world Supposmg 
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that on these occasions the emotions awakened by the con- 
templated sacrifices are altogether painful, and consequently 
lead me to refuse to make them, I shall then be driven, unless 
I am to assume the mtervention of a radical change in my 
own character, m obedience to the principle of economy, to 
infer that other circumstances than the mere need of the 
person benefited were responsible for the emotions I felt on 
the former occasion, and consequently that these were not the 
sentiments of pure generosity The psychological fact in the 
ease of the mistakenly interpreted motive was simply the 
response to certain stimuli with emotion of a certam character 
and mtensity The emotion was, of course, just what it was 
felt as bemg, an unfelt emotion would be a coiitradictio %n 
adjecto The mistake came m, not m estimating the emotion, 
but m apprehending the circumstances necessary for its 
production, and the statement that my origmal belief as to the 
character of the motives has been proved erroneous is simply 
a " symbohc ” way of saying that what I had hitherto beheved 
to be the conditions present when the emotion was felt have 
been once more experienced, but without a revival of the 
emotion 

Examples of this land might easily be multiphed, for the 
purpose of showing that any statement about motives, so far as 
it represents experienced psychical facts apart from meta- 
physical theory, can always be translated mto a statement 
about the quahty and mtensity of a sentiment and the con- 
ditions under which it has been experienced. We shall do 
well, therefore, to piefer the imambiguous language of a 
confessedly empirical psychology to the obscure utterances 
of a hybiid science composed of psychology and metaphysics, 
mingled in unknown proportions, and to say boldly that the 
first part of a complete ethics is an analysis of the moial 
sentiments, in other words, an account, in the language of 
purely empirical psychology, of the emotions that we considei 
to have a moral quality, and the conditions undei which they 
make then appearance. We have, m fact, to ask. In what 
do our feelings towards acts and chaiacters that we judge 
good or bad differ from our feehngs about those that we 
consider merely indiffeient, and to what kmds of charactei 
and action do these pecuhar emotions attach themselves ? 
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'J’liis loads me to notice u liuLhei peciilmiil) of 011110, il 
method which has loo often h(*on (ncrlooked 'fho ko} to 
the comjnehensum o( our ethical Konliments is to ho found 
in the .inaljsis of the leflcctivi- ind^mcnts v-hich we ji.tss upon 
the actions of om neiehl)onis and upon jamt .ictiona of our 
own as w'e re\ii“w them in niemoiy It is tnie that most 
iccent moial philosojih) has Uaided to substitute for the 
analysis of oiii moial .)udj;ments an anal\sis of 0111 inoi-al 
aims 01 ends InsU-ad of asKlnp^ ‘‘ AVh.it soit of conduct is it 
that we ap]no\e?'’ iccent moral jdiilo'Ojdi} , for the most 
jiait, jirefcis to !Lsk, “ AVhat aie the nltimale ends wo arc liy- 
ini' to hccinc when we act land.ihl} " AVc snhstitutc, that 
IS, foi the cs.imination ol our eihic^il ‘-i ntimcnts, as the) 
expicss themselves in om habitual lud^mants on p.ist actions, 
an attemjit to examine the state of onr own minds in the 
moment of action 'J’lns is, howexcr, 1 conceixe, a mo'^t 
uiifoitunatc dcxiation from sound seientilic method It is in 
its eflect upon etlncal science much ,is if in om .estheticnl 
theoiy we weic to neglect the an.ilysis of judgments of taste 
in ordei to examine the mental attitude of the creatne artist, 
111 the moment of cication, towards his work 

The reasons for piclernng to found our ethics rntliei upon 
<in analysis of the leflectne monil judgment than upon an 
analysis of the action pidged, .ippear to me in the mam to be 
two In the first place, the aims and ends we propose to 
ourselves as losnlts to be achiexcd by our actions are so 
numcious and multifarious that it is practically impossible to 
reduce them to anything like system , our reflective judgments 
upon the moral quality of our behaxnour, on the contrary, are 
.alieady befoie we submit them to chological analysis 
wi ought into something like systematic shape, they are 
alieady ludgments, not so much upon indixidnal pieces of 
conduct, as upon classes of action And in the second place, 
as our consideiation of the meanings of the w ord " motive ” 
has suggested to us, it is by no means easy to say exactly 
how much is befoie the mind in the moment of action For, 
,as we have seen, the “ motive ” popularly supposed to be 
influencing the mind of the agent may only in part be a real 
psychological fact This difficulty is laigely obxnated by 
talnng as the direct object of om study not our actions them- 
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selves, but the judgments which we pass upon them and the 
emotions with which we look back to them For it is clearly a 
consequence of the more reflective chaiacter of the subsequent 
judgment passed upon an action, as contrasted with the moie 
impulsive character of the action itself, that it is much easier 
to know what is befoie the mmd when we piaise or censure 
our own past actions or the actions of a third person than 
when we are directly acting Every reflective judgment of 
praise or censure is, in fact, a sort of natural or pre-scientific 
ethical theoiy about the quahty of a certain class of actions 
Every such judgment, if fully stated, would have to take 
the form, “ In so far as the psychological state of the agent at 
the time of performance of the action was such and such, the 
action was good or was bad ” In every reflective judgment 
on character, then, we have, as we should not have if we began 
our science with an attempt to analyse diiectly the psycho- 
logical condition of an agent during the performance of Ins 
action, a rudimentary universal generalisation 

And these rudimentaiy ethical uni vei sals are, for moral 
science, exactly what the rudimentary generalisations of pie- 
scientific thinking about the course of natural events are for 
physical science — the indispensable basis and startmg-pomt for 
all moie exact and scientific research In etlucs, as in all 
other departments of knowledge, oui first conscious steps 
toward accurate science piesuppose the prewous possession of 
a number of more oi less inaccurate geneiahsatious which 
have been won by unsystematic reflection and comparison, and 
may be called “ unconscious ” or “ natural ” hypotheses To 
place an analysis of “ motives,” rather than an analysis of 
those cx post facto leflective judgments in which our opmion 
of the moiahty of whole classes of actions finds its expiession, 
at the beginning of an mquuy mto moral science, would be 
voluntarily to depnve one’s self of the assistance of these 
“ natural ” hypotheses Peihaps I may add, as further justi- 
fication for the view here put forward, a quotation from what 
I have said on the same subject in another place “If we 
would know what is of the essence of morahty, perhaps oui best 
course is to considei lathei the nature of the moinl judgments 
we pass on the acts of otheis than our own psychological state 
at the moment of action Ro doubt the passing of moral 
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imlgnionPs on the nets of anotlior ,i ^c•Il‘^o of ninialit) 

as of snni(’tlun '4 wliifli uie IjoiiikI to do, and tlio 

e\olntion oi tlio oin* nocossiUiU s u coricspondni'' j^'rouLh of 
tJic othc'i i( will, I think, he found that, as a matter of 

lact, (lie moral judgment on oulsidei > becomes articulate 
oarlici than the sen«e ol oui own moral short-eomin'i-> w^ 
learn to oxjiect eoilain ]>eilormanc('s from tho'!'* around us, 
.ind to he disjde'i^oil if the\ ale not foilheomin^. before we 
ha\ c an eijiiall} acute pt'reejit ion of the f orrespondm^ obligations 
upon oui--'‘l\c‘' llfnec, il w* would find what morality, in 
lbs <-impkst foim, Mnolni a, an ii reducible minimum, wo 
must, 1 think, lietake ouI''l1\ch to the anal} sis of the monil 
pidgment " * ('ll course it is obiious also that what is here 
said of our pidgments upon the attions of othci-' will apph 
without SC 110 U-- modifie ition to our calm letiospectiie judg- 
ments ujion 0111 own jia^t conducl, pio\ided that there has 
been an inter\al ol time sullicicnl to enable us to take an 
impel 'Onal and disiiassionnte Mew of our proceedings 

We ina} sum up the positions at which we hn\e now 
aruved in the iollowing senes of piopositions Ethics is an 
empirical science hasing its basis m the wider science ot 
psjchology Its primary ob|cct is to died an analysis 
of the nionil sentiments, i /■ certain peculiar foims of emotion 
which aie commonly moused in us when we contemplate 
the past or prospcctue actions botli ol other peisons and of 
oui-sehes A 'satisfactory ethical thcor} would have, in the 
hrst place, to sujiplv a psychological description of these 
emotional processe-. in simple and, as far as possible, in non- 
sjmbolic terms (that is, in teims each of which is itself under 
known conditions a matter of direct experience) ; in the 
second place, to wiitc the history ot their deielopnient, 
legarded as a cliaptei m the general psychological eiolution 
of humanity and finally, to give some account of the classes 
of action by which, in xaiious stages of the histoiy of ciiulisa- 
tion, these emotional processes are aroused In other words, 
the contents of a scientific theory of ethics would naturally fall 
into three mam diMsions (1) an analytical, and (2) a genetic 
theory of the moral sentiments, and (0) an account of the moral 
ideal and of moral progress The labour of constructing the 
* /n^^nin^ional Jonnicd of E(h\cs^ April 1896, p S6S 
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first of these three divisions of ethics, the analytical psychology 
of the moral sentiments, is considerably lessened by the fact 
that m all civilised societies the pre-scientific everyday reflec- 
tion of the community has embodied the sentiments awakened 
by whole classes of action in a more or less systematic collec- 
tion of moral judgments, which form m their entirety the 
customary moral code of the commumty,^ and may, from the 
point of view of epistemology, be described as a body of 
“natural” hypotheses or theories on ethical subjects This 
preparatory work of the unscientific understandmg the moral 
philosopher accepts as the startmg-pomt for his own more 
systematic investigations, which thus assume the form of an 
analysis of tlie moral judgmmts 

We may now describe ethics as we please, either as the 
theory of moral semtiments or the theory of the moral judgment ; 
but we must, if we choose the latter designation, be careful to 
bear m mind that the moral judgment itself is in the last 
resort based upon moral sentiments, and constitutes, in fact, an 
incipient hypothesis as to the conditions imder which the 
moral sentiments are evoked The ultimate psychological fact 
of human nature which is responsible for the existence of 
ethics as a branch of inquiry is simply that the conduct of 
ourselves and of others affects us emotionally m certam ways, 
which must now be more particularly described 

What, then, are the simplest forms of emotion which can be 
legarded as distinctively ethical, or, in other words, are mani- 
festly identical in quahty with the more complex and highly 
developed moral sentiments of a civilised commumty, as ex- 
pressed in its customary judgments of actions and characters ^ 
The answer to our question is mdicated in admirable and 


^ * Of conrse I am including in the “moral code," as here described, not oidy Oio 

“ moral ” code of society in the narrower sense, but also its “ social code ” and “ coco 
of honour ” It is commonly only certam rules of conduct recognised by all classes 
of tile commnnity which get the name of “ morality ” Eules of conduct ° 

^ticular classes are more commonly called “ social regulations ” or “ rules o ^ 

distinction, however, is at best one of degree , in kind the feelings U 

breach of morality and by a violation of the coda of honour are indistin^i 
q^ouly when a “ religious ” sanction is attached to the one code 'P ,5^3 such 
that the difference becomes one of importance. In a society „ more moral 

religious sanctions, a breach of the code of honour may , ^ocntions that 
i^prohation than an offence against morality It is only nn^ ^ 

ni»ke it difficult for us to say that in certain societies tonsidcration of 

J'egarded as more immoral than an act of adulte^ ronncction with religion for 
, modifications undergone by ethics when brought in 
* Ister chapter 
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forci})l(‘ in n <}i;ir.ncUrirti( from an (-'muiuit 

nntlioi V. lut'-f' i{ \vd<' (o come} ]»rofoiirjd f-Llnc-il trntlt 

m tliegui‘'C of fantii'^tic and ‘'on^.'ition.il )onirin(c " iJigljt and 
v.rong/’ ciyc; Somerset in Th< J)iinnii^it> , , "are but 

figments and the Oiadov, of a v.ord lait for all that, then, are 
ecrlain tiling'^ (li,i( ] f^innot ^lo, and thcjc ar^ oertiin othcr- 
tlmt I \\j11 not aland " 'Ihe c ni}nrie.il foundation of ethic-, is 
eecnrch laid, ajtart from all nietajiJnsital tlieorns of freedom 
and the nomncnal self, m theumjih fact that there are certain 
things ^\}uch %\e ennnot done uitliont loathing, and certain 
other;? that ^\e cannot f-ee done without prai'-ing the doer= * 
The peculiarly ethical emotions, the feUing^ v.hich find C''- 
pression in all our moral judgments on men and events, are 
the feelings of approval and di-ippro\al ; the charactcnpiicaPy 
cthieal attitudes towards things are those of j>niisc and blame 
It IS this attitude towards the world which manifests itself in 
the systematic cla=':ification of tlniig^^ and of men a-> “good ' 
and " bad " That man or that thing is “good ” in our eyes the 
contemplation of winch afiects us with emotions of ajiprobation, 
that “bad” which w*e c,innot mcw without sentiments of 
loathing and dwap]mo\aI 

The “good” is thus, ])S\chologic,illy con'^idered, not to be 
identified with the “ useful,” nor the bad with the “useless” 
or “ detnmental ” It is, no doubt, as we ha\e alread} admitted, 
one part of the momlist's task to di';co\er the objectne 
qualities in things and persons which arouse in us the ethical 
sentiments, and it is perfecth true tliat the inicstigation of 
this problem leads us to the coiniction that it is in the mam 
qualities useful, rc serMiig to maintain or increase -vitality, to 
the individual and tlie community which are recognised as 
“good,” but, looking solely at the p'=ychological attitude ex- 
pressed by the judgment, “ This is good, ’ we are forced to 
admit that it is pnmaiily not the lecognition of the usefulness 

^ The proposition in the text, hor e’lcr, need*- to lx rappicmented b} the considera- 
tion th'it there arc certain thina'-* irhich \ c fed equnllj strongh v e 'i ill do and make 
others do It 'r'onld be a rnt^inle to suppose that monlitv is ni origin merely pro- 
hibits c, though the mistale is natural in a cinlFed socitU in "v inch the outward and 
visible cmoodimcnt of moral sentiment in lav- has come to ba»e a mrunlv negative and 
n^straining content The natiic Australian, for instance, frh diUn by custom, so 
omnipotent that non compliance is Msite/1 In death, to niarry into the wrong class, 
but he Is comptUtd by an cqnalh binding custom to undergo the ntps of initiation 
^‘Tliou shalt*' IS as primitive an expression of tne moralistic temper **Tliou shalt 
not ” 
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of an object, but the presence of the feehng of approval which 
the judgment expresses "Wheie our emotions are untouched, 
the perception that a given object is adapted to the securing of 
certam results is not enough of itself to call out the judgment 
“ good.” It IS only when we are “ mterested ” m the purposes 
for which a thing is “ useful, ” in other words, only when our 
emotions aie aroused, that we stamp the thmg with our 
approval by calling it “ good ” One can easily unagme to one’s 
self a race of bemgs absolutely without emotion, mere dis- 
interested spectators of the course of the woild and the hfe 
of man Such onlookers would no doubt, accordmg to the 
proverb, see more of the game of hfe than the players 
in it, whose vision is constantly bable to be confused by their 
passions They would as readily as or more readily than our- 
selves detect the fitness of one thmg and another for employ- 
ment towards various ends, but to their impartial gaze there 
would neither be “ goodness ” about this fitness nor “ badness ” 
about its opposite , having themselves no feebngs of interest 
in the events and processes of the world, they would praise 
nothmg and censure nothmg, and the vehement expressions of 
human ethical admiration and loathmg, if they could once 
hear them, would to them be no more than words uttered in an 
unknown tongue and accompamed with apparently purposeless 
gestures and grimaces Oui transports of enthusiasm ovei 
some act of more than common nobihty, and of rage at some 
unheard-of ^nIlamy, would probably appear to them as grotesque 
as the mouthings and gesticulations of an umntelbgible French- 
man to an English yokel 

Either, then, we must redefine the “ useful ” so as to make 
it mean that which conduces to ends m winch we feel an 
^nte^ est ^ — and this practically amounts to our own defimtion ol 
“ good,” — or else we must admit that the identity of the “ good ” 
and the “ useful ” is a synthetic proposition, and that the two 
concepts at least are of different origin For methodological 
reasons we prefer the latter course We imderstand by 
“ good ” whatever awakens m us the sentiment of approbation, 

^ We usually feel an interest in wliat conduces to our ov,n preservation or 
increased vital efficiency, so that the “good” in most cases roughly coincides with the 
‘‘ nsefuL” But for one who has lost the “ desire to live,” the good may be identical 
with decrease of vitality, m other words, with what is, for the biological onlooker, 
the harmfuL This point will be dealt with more fully in a later chapter 
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by “ b.ul ” \\l)ato\or rc<'ui(I(>(l uiili (ii'iai»pro\/il oj blauir-, and 
uo Irave all (li‘,ou<^'?ion of tlio dcf'ice (o ubifli the good is 
ulonlical \vilh Mie iif-oful, Ilia aondiionc lo bfo, eU , foi ,i latn 
oco,isioii AVc say, Uirni, tlmt the pntiiai} r-Llnoal sditirnonts 
nia tlioso of a])prol)ation and disajtpnd'.itioji, and that tlic 
logical fonu in N\lncb the presence of these ‘■enfiinents towards 
any object finds o\jncs‘-ion is tlie judgment in which tlte 
piedicates "good," “ bad," oi (heir equnalents aic asserted of 
tlial. object The e\cecdingly wide iangeo\ei winch tlic etlncal 
scntinients extend is at once shown by the st.ilerncnt just made 
'riiings, actions, j»er-^ons, aie all alike in sonic sonce or oilier 
called " good ’’ and " bad," and arc all alike lh(> obiccls of 
.ipjuob.ition and dip.ijijirobation during the enlier stages of 
intellectual de\clopnient ^\s intelligence grows and accumu- 
lating cxpeucncc leads to the lecognition of such distinctions 
as that between persons and things, the modification of the 
primitive attitude towards the world inxohed in the creation 
of these categones nalurallj leads to corresponding modifica- 
tions in the sentiments awakened bj diffeient classes of obj’eci 
“Good" and “bad” come to liave a difierence of meaning 
according ns tlicj aic emplojed lo desciibe pei'sons or tilings, 
and foi the civilised consciousness only persons and tlicir 
actions arc directly objects of etlncal sentiments, though, ns it 
would be easy to show’, things too only letain the name of 
“good” and “bad” in so far as the contemplation of their 
properties indiicctly nionsos those sentiments To trace m 
outline the history of this development will be the object of a 
lalci paragraph of the present cbaptei 

Before we can enter on this subject, how'eici, thcie 
still remain foi consideration some points connected with 
the very simplest mamfestatioiis of the ethical sentiment-s. 
We hax'c said that the primary ethical fact is a psychological 
one, and that it is this, that the most primitive human con- 
sciousness, that of the savage or the child, mews some things 
and actions with feelings of approval and otbei-s with feelings 
of disapproval It is in this psychological peculinntj' that the 
raoi-alist finds the chaiacteristic wdiich is, fiom Ins special pouit 
of view, the differentia of liuman nature The merely “ animal ” 
consciousness, ns we sometimes pictuie it to ourselves, in older by 
the contrast to invite special attention to tlie peculiaily human 
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type of mind, is figured as expenenciiig pleasure and pain, but 
not as knowmg what it is to approve or disapprove, to praise 
or blame Any mind capable of the judgment, “ This is good,” 
^is, for the morahst, m its essential features a human mmd, and, 
on the other hand, the mmd which has not as yet the ex- 
periences expressed m siieh a judgment is as yet not truly 
human, and can only be called so where, as in the case of an 
infant of om own species, we have warrant to beheve that 
subsequent mental growth will bring these experiences m its 
tiain For the purposes of moral philosophy the minds of the 
liighei animals, if theie should ever appear reason for ereditmg 
them with the sentiments of which we are speakmg, would be 
entitled to be considered as one in land with om own, while 
the mmd of a child that has not yet experienced these senti- 
ments IS only prospectively human 

Such a statement as the foregoing of the “irreducible 
nimimum ” of psychological development necessary for the 
appearance of morahty will probably be found unsatisfactory 
by two very different schools of critics One party will say 
that our “ minimum ” mcludes too httle, the other that it com- 
prises too much From the one side we may expect to be 
told that “ obhgation,” “ sense of duty,” “ conscience,” are 
simple and ultimate etlncal facts, and that a consciousness for 
winch these concepts do not exist is not really an ethical 
Gonsciousuess at all From the other side we shall heai that 
approbation and disapprobation are themselves complex psychi- 
cal states, and that, if we would begm at the very begmnmg, 
we must show how these sentiments are developed out of the 
still more pimiitive experiences of simple pleasme and pain 
To both sets of ciitics we feel that some answer is owmg, and 
we will try to supply it to the best of our power 

We will begm by considering the position of the last-named 
moralists, who propose to explain the formation of moral 
sentiments and judgments as a necessary consequence of 
simple experiences of pleasure and pam For this school of 
morahsts the fimdamental assumption of ethics is the exces- 
sively simple one that some experiences are pleasant and some 
aie painful If you will giant them this assumption, they are 
piepared to show how the repetition of pleasant experiences is 
naturally sought and the repetition of painful expenences 
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.'noidcd, and tlnis on t)ic ‘jiinplcsf possihlo psychological Imis 
to account foi tlic ''lowtli of all onr f‘la1joMt<‘ codc^i of momlitj 
'I'lic c\cc“’snc annplicity ol tlic (licor} is ccrlainh a })Oint in 
Its favoni, and it tli(‘nTorc hocomes jnciiinbcnt upon ns to 
c\))lain in wliat points oiii rtun account dilTci'P from it, and to 
pistif} the diOorcnces if i\e can 

I'lisl, then, a ^\or(l as to the w.t} in whuh the simple.-,! 
scntiincnf of approval or diFupprov.tl difllts fiom a feel me ol 
pleasure oi jiain The difTcience, it is clcai, lies ia»t in the 
alfcctnc or ])uich “foehns" side ol the two c\pcr]cnce.s, hut 
in the prc-sentatne (or repicscntativc) elements with which the 
fceling-tonc is in either case conihincd 'Jhe cogmtne oi 
prcscntative side of apj)ro\al and dis,ippro\al is decidedly more 
coinplev and belongs to a higla'i lc\cl of mental development 
than that of the nieic jileasure oi pain e\]jenence of the 
simplest kind To constitute a pleasure or jiain e\penencc ol 
the kind winch, b} repetition, engendei, .iccording to tlie 
Jfcdonistic psjcholog}, all our more developed and complex 
moral sentiments, nothing is necessary beyond the iinmediatt 
presence in consciousness of a sensational content with marked 
positive or negativ'c feeling-tone Pleasure and pain expen- 
ences of tins kind aie thus conceivably present in the verv 
lowest and most ludiineiitury consciousnesses Icnown to exist 
The behav'iour of such elcmeiitaiy organisms as even tlu 
I/i/i>soria, so we are assuied by competent observ'ers,^ is only tc 
be explained by the supposition that their movements an 
expressive of strong likes and dislikes, othei vnse, of experiences 
of pleasure and pain But it should be clear that in sncl; 
primitive foinis of emotional life ns these we liave not j’ct am 
expel leiices which can pioperly be called by the name ol 
approval and disapproval Approval and disapproval belong 
to a more dev^eloped and retleetiv^e tv'pe of mental life than the 
simplei expenences of pleasuie and pain, they imply Hit 
possession of " representative ” mental images or “ tree " ideas 
Approbation implies pleasure arising from the contemplation oi 
some experience belonging to the past, or the expectation ol 
some experience awaited in the futuie , disapprobation, similarly 
implies pain ansing from similai sources It is not, even m 
the simplei cases, the immediately present of which we approv'c 

^ See Romanes, Antim^ JntcUifjcnc^, chap i 
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or (lisappiove, but the immediately past or momeiitaiily ex- 
pected In the simplest form to “ approve ” our piesent state is 
to contemplate its continuauco vith pleasure , to disapprove it is 
to view its continuance v itli displeasure Of course it may he 
argued that even the simplest feeling oi pleasuie as cxjyci icnced 
h/ a hnma 7 i consctousiicss involves some degree of such piq]ectiou 
into the future, and is thus already at least implicitly a 
.pidgment of approval This vould he the basis of Nietzsche’s 
saying that “ Alle Lust will Ewigkeit ” 

Thus the cognitive element 111 the experiences of appioha- 
lion and disapprobation is not a direct presentation 01 sensation, 
hut a “re-presented” content 01 idea To wiite the liistoiy 
of the e\olution of these sentiments in then simplest form 
would he to vrite the history of the development of memory 
and expectation IVe might, in fact, say that science and 
morality make their first appearance at the same level of 
psychical evolution, and are called into being by the same 
ciicumstances Wheievei }ou get the comparison of an idea 
with piesent reality, if the idea is condemned as nugatory you 
have the beginning of science, if the reality is condemned as 
ialling sliort of the idea you have the beginnings of momlity 
As science begins in a disappointed expectation, so moiality 
begins in dissatisfaction 

We can now explain both hov far we can go with the 
psychologists who derive all the phenomena of the moral life 
iiom simple expeiiences of pleasuie and pam, and where we 
part company with them With the general doctrme that the 
simplest types of couciete mental process which are to be found 
111 the life of the adult human being aie the outcome of a 
long psycho-physical development we have no desire to qiianel, 
if it cannot be said to be proved, there is at least sufficient 
evidence of continuity 111 the world of psychical Me to make 
it highly piobable Agamst the theory now imder consideia- 
tion of the particular lines along which the moral side ot 
mental life has developed, we have, hoivevei, more than one 
senous objection to urge In the first place, we cannot insist 
too strongly that what has developed m the coui’se of the 
supposed evolution is not the affective, but the cognitive side 
of oui emotional experiences The pleasuie accompanymg the 
simplest sensational experience and the pleasure of memory or 
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c'jK'cl.ttifjn .in (pm ]>]( feeling' idtiitu-i] iii qu.iht} , a 

hibpjn of tlif* c\olntion of on'- of tin «f; fonii'. of cvj>orK,nc/j 
fioni th( ollun uoiild lliorefon 1 m* a lii-ton not oi IIk c\o!ii- 
tioii of .1 ji(3v, iiod more coinj)!iratf <1 or ftAiiipii}Uiht\ 

but of the c*\olutioii of iiicinon .lud rtpre*-"!!! un< 
'Jlio li‘-lc \'.ln'*li ‘-ojne j)s\f]iolo_ri‘=t^ b,'\i* .ilPjni]>{od to 
^^ohc* by .1 tb(*ni\ of th' <’.olution of onr ‘-'■ntiiiK rit^ froM 
■^iinplt JiIlisuic^ and jnni" of >-.‘1)-/ js ri.nll} no Ic-^ a J.i-’ 
than tljo (b,iJ\a{jon from ‘-iinjdo ‘■mmitioin of n j>rc-''onfati\a 
iiiuiifcr\ and “Klcation” 'Jiie ])'wjiolo;.n v. Indi 'Utf^cds in 
o\])laiJinio, \\itboul {tirlln r a‘^annj>tio'ic, Imv. ibc ^mtiinent* of 
.ijiprobalion and di^ ipprob ition lim ]i ^.n o'.ob.r'd out of mere 
c\j>riiencc‘'i of pleasure and ]* tin v.jlJ, at tin* j-aim* time, lia'c 
hutcceded in c\j)],uning tlie e\olut’.on fiom mcnl} '^ensatiori.d 
be^nmngs of memory and c'peetation 

It IS tins fact v.hich con'iitut"'. ilic jU'tiia ition of oiirov.ii 
selection of Die senliment=: of approlntioii and di^apjirobation, 
in preference to tlio feeling- of pleasure and jniip as the j»nm -ra' 
psjchical facts \'.hicb .a tlieor} of ethic.i must a.'^-umc. Jloueicr 
strongly conMiioed v.e ma\ ter 1 that memory, e'jiectation, and 
free ideas, a*, they exist in tlie litiman adult jisichital life are 
the product': of etolntion and have a hi':ton behind them, ve 
cannota\oid adrmttmg(«; that in the jacsent stage of our knem- 
ledge of child and animal jisychologx any attemjit to wnie that 
liLstorj must bo higlily speculatue, and ought therefore neter 
to he allowed to influence our descriptions of the facts as 
discovered hy anahsis of tiie adult consciousness ; and (h) that, 
if the history is e\er wntten, the simjile experiences from 
which these more complex modes of consciousness will be 
ultimately den%ed, vail not be y/icrc c. cuts in tlie v.ay of 
pleasurably or painfully toned sensation MTiat ann^i'jrc^ of 
human mcmoiy* and expectation there nmy be in the mental 
life of a jelly-fi':h or an oyster v,e cannot of course say, buD it 
IS monstrous to assume without any ctidence that there are 
none, simply because we are unable to say v,}iat they are 

ileanwlide, it seems manifest that if the mental life of 
the lowest organisms is iiotbing more than a succession of 
sensations, human mental life cannot properly he said to be 
continuous with theirs Contmmty would, in this case, belong 
not to the psychical hut merely to the physical side of organic 
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hfe, and v>ii shonld have to explain, eg , the appearance at a 
certain stage of evolution of “ free ideas ” by the supposition 
that a continuous physiological development may lead at a 
certam stage of its course to the appeaiance of nevi* psychical 
phenomena which cannot he analysed mto combinations of 
those which preceded them, and are therefore, properly speabiig, 
neither denved from them nor contmuous with them. The 
irapossibihty of passing, by mere combmation of existmg ele- 
ments, from a ^mrely sensational experience, devoid of memories 
and expectations, to an experience contain i ng “ ideas " seems 
so mamfest as to force upon us one of two alternatiie con- 
clusions Either some mdimentary form of memory and idea- 
tion IS characteristic of aH mental life from the lowest to the 
highest, or else it is only by a convenient abuse of language 
that we speak of contmuous mental evolution, the truth being 
that the contmuity only exists on the physiological side 

Which of these alternatives is correct we cannot in the 
present state of our psychological knowledge say, and may 
perhaps nevei he able to say But wherever the truth may 
he, it would seem that, for the analysis of the moral life of a 
human individual or community, we must assume the existence 
of sentiments of appiohation and disapprobation by the side of 
mere feelmgs of pleasure and pam, with exactly the same right 
and the same necessity as that by which modem scientific 
psychology assumes the existence, by the side of sensations, of 
memory -images and “free” ideas ^ In both cases, for the 
purposes of psychological analysis, the moie “ developed ” and 
complex form of psychical hfe must under one name or 
another appear as an ultimate and irreducible fact It is only 
after the task of analysis has been satisfactorily performed that 
we aie in a position to raise the question whether a compansou 
of the adult human mind with those of children and animals 


r.tif 


Nothing 15 more charactenstic of recent psychology than its 
the tiicit assumption of the old Associatioiust school that, given the 
sensations, the existence of ideas can at once be exnlained by dubbing xn 

winced "sensations " ----- . ^ fhi. p 



the Ps^jchc\7ics of 

cling to the old language about “reproduction,’ 

the difficulties of the p-ohlcm. 

It IS perhaps ary to explain briefly just hov tncch .. f-*. rr, ’ - 

ncuEsion oy an “idea." zzz the present seems the I'csr cpp^ ^ t ^ 

refirnDg to 07 s^zz.<~z f z k-s featiire of psrcoT^^- 
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would cnultlf' us to (him- the gniduul foniiution of distinction-! 
wliicli, 111 till' .iTi.il^'.is of iidiilt huiiMii minds, a])])Cti ultimate 
l-or tfus^e reasons J feel coiupelh-d to nt^aid the somewhat 
fomplex ])heiiomoiia of aiiprohation and di=ap{)rohit]ou .01,1110 
snnjih'st elemctilo into v. huh the moral e-piru-ncea of .adult 
hum.in lifi can he anal^-u-d Whether tlure arc or are not m 
the infr.i-hnman v.oild f\pt riene< i of ynm s/.u^c j/loasnre and 
juin uiitiiigfd hy mernoi} or erju a itiori, J .am not called upon 
to decide, it is cnouedi for our piiquio^s ih iL such vmrhj 
sensuous experiences form no jurt of the hnm.in mental life 
with winch we arc eoiuinic<l, .uid that in -my c<a=e the bridge 
which leads fiiun them to e jierunf^' in whieh wc .approce 
.ind disapprove is one v.huli wc .tre nnahlo to eonstrnct We 
eontent oursclve-, then, with remaining on the riedit sido of the 
ch.isni The hridgi , if e\er it shonld he (onstmeted, will hax'c 
to be nude, not by the distinctivedy mond philosopher, hut hy 
tlie student of general psxchologt The demand for its con- 
struction lb a demand not foi the analysis of the moral senti- 
ments into their simplest factors, hut for the derication of 
mor.al experience as .1 whole from experience which is ns xet 
not moral Tins ta^k we m.i} safely leaxe in the hands of 
the psychologist, preciseh as rcsthctic theory* leaxes it to the 
psychologist and the anthropologist to trace if they can the 
ex'oliition from mere ple.asure and p.iin expenences of the 
particular forms of emotion xxliith it recognises as, propeily 
S[)eaking, cesthetic. For the annlxtical part of the denxative 
sciences, at least, both ‘^ets of emotions are ultimate facts 

We hax'e now in principle, I tnist, made good our case 
«igainst cntics xxbo find our primary ethical assumptions too 
complicated. But before we go on to examine the views of 
some xvlio xxnll probably think those assumptions too simple, 
xve may perhaps he allowed to c<ill attention in passing to one 

IS meb The precise character of rach Ftate, considered in themstlves and apart 
from tl e r relation to al sent perceptnal experiences t e their character as themselrcs 
expenences is exceeding!) difilcult to determine and a Adi discnrsion of the point is 
grcatl) needetL For onr purpo<^es boweven the important feature about the “ idea ’ 
13 the uses to t hich it ih put, and we are thus not called upon to enter upon ex- 
traneous psychological di=cu«sion as to its character as a mental event I may 
rcmarlw in conclu-uon that the test of the prc'^ence of ‘ideas in the animals has to l>e 
sought in abiht) to adap^^ their movements in advance to /nfnrr modifications of their 
environment ^erc Ihu; power is present wc may fairly say, not perhaps that the 
animal /iaj ideas, but that it acts as if it had, and must be treated hv psychology as 
if it had ideas 
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confusion which has sometimes given the Hedonistic psychology 
of the cruder kind an appearance of more plausibility than it 
really possesses, and which has qmte recently reappeared m 
the pages of so acute and generally discrimmating a psychologist 
as H Comehus In explanation of the supposed genesis of 
our sentiments of approbation and disapprobation out of a mere 
sequence of pleasurably and painfully toned sensations, we 
commonly find it stated that the “ revival ” or “ reproduction ” 
in idea of a sensation which has been found pleasurable or 
painful, mcludes in itself a “ revived ” image of the past plea- 
sure or pain We aie said to have “ideas of” future or past 
pleasm’e and pam, exactly as we have “ ideas of ” future or past 
sensations of tone and colour. And it is then supposed to be 
self-evident that it is the remembered or imagmed pleasure 
which leads us to the performance of actions fitted to secure 
the repetition of the pleasant experience This supposed ideal 
revival and anticipation of pleasurable emotions is, as far as I 
know, the only evidence which has ever been offered m proof 
of the fundamental doctrine of the Hedomst psychology — the 
doctrine that pleasure is the only thmg which is or can be 
desired And it is, as we can easily see, evidence which rests 
on notlung better than a confusion An appeal to introspec- 
tion will show — at least such is its result in the case of the 
present ■writer — that it is impossible to have a representative 
image or idea of pleasure or pain I find that, m the most 
careful exammation I can make of my own mental state at the 
time of recoUectmg or anticipating pleasurable or painful 
experiences, I can m no way imagme or represent m idea the 
past or future feehng of pleasure or pam I can succeed m 
more or less ■va'vidly calhng up the ideas of the sights and 
sounds, etc, which were on a given occasion found pleasant or 
pamful, but the pleasure or pam itself is gone completely 
without recall Thus m trymg to recoUeet as exactly as I can 
the sensations connected with a slight but pamful operation, I 
succeed m obtaimng images of the tactual sensations aroused 
by the lancet, but I can get no image of the pam that accom- 
pamed them In fact, the only evidence that memory furmshes 
of the pamfulness of the mcision is my recollection of having 
made some remaik on the subject to the surgeon immediately 
aftei the operation 
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And in llio f,aino way, when ns we oommonly aa}, 
"nnlicipalc a pleasure,” intrnHjn'ction leveals to me the fact 
that, I possess "ideas” of the vanoiis jierceptions LliaL I 
expect to receive, but shows me no tniec whatever of an ide,a 
of tlic ploaauie with which I iiifei from my knowledge ot 
my own tasters that those peiceptimis will lie afTOinpanied. 
The pleasure or paiii aceoiiijian} ing an antieipatioii 01 a meinorj' 
18 , in my case at aii} rate, no pait wliatevei of what 1 anlici- 
palo or rememher, it is present as actual feeling, not as 
revived or reinstated images of feeling ] lane, 111 fact, neither 
anticipations nor rccollcctioiiK of jileasuie 01 pain, hut merely 
pleasurable and jiainful anticipations and recollections of events 
111 the way of sensation and jierception T for my individual 
part, at any rate, can attach no meaning whatever to the 
phrase “a rememheied ])leasurc ” or "an anticijiatcd paim” 
And, if one may .pidgc by the emphasis laid in treatises on 
psychology upon the radical difiercnce between jnesentation 
and feeling, the majont} of psychologists seem to he in the 
same plight ns myself* 

Nor would the plain man, I think, 1 eject our conclusion if 
it were put before him in simple language, and contrasted with 
the extravagances ot the alternative \iew The plain man 
may talk coineniently but inaccurately of anticipated pleasure 
and pain, but he does not really believe that the mental 
sufferings of the piisoner in the condemned cell are the 
“anticipated pain ” of the halter, 01 the lapture with which the 
tobacco-less w’ayfaier hails the distant prospect of a town the 
“anticipated pleasuic” of his pipe The fact wdiich is con- 
fusedly and inaccui-ately e\pi essed in popular language by this 
talk of remembered and anticipated pains and pleasure is. 


* It may, lio\vc\or, Ijo doubted >\hothor Uio impossibiUt\ of lia\ing ideas of pica- 
fiuro and pain of lUolf fiho\\s that feelings and presentations arc absolutel} hclero 
gcucous Most ps} cbologista arc, I behove, agreed that there can bo no “ideal 
revival’* of organic sonsations By tho moat jiainstaking attempts I have never 
succeeded in calling up in nijsolf an ideal equivalent of an absent sensation of smell 
or taste, I could find words to desenbo such absent sensations, and I should recog 
nise them again on their recurrence, but I am, as far as I can discover, utterlj incap- 
able of realising in imagination tho smell of a rose or the taste of salt From the 
utterances of tho books ou psjchologj, I am led to infer that this is an exceptional 
state of things, but in any cose it serves to show that there are presentations which 
have no ideal equivalents Is not my inabilit) to imagine so a erj strikmg a sensation 
as tho taste of salt also evidence in favour of tho view that an idea is something 
gonerically dlifercnt from a sensation, and not tho sensation itself in a ‘‘weaker* 
form ? 
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accurately expressed, this, that the ideal equivalents of sensa- 
tional experiences of a pleasant or painful natuie are commonly 
themselves also pleasant or painful accordmg to the emotional 
quahty of the ongmal sensations I say “ commonly ” and 
not " umversally ” in order to call attention to an aigument 
put foiward by H. Cornehus m defence of the existence of 
“ideas of” pleasure and pain. There must, he argues, be an 
emotional element in the case of a remembered pam 01 pleasure 
other than the actual feeling-tone at the moment of remmi- 
scence The memory of our past troubles is often extremely 
pleasant, and more than one great poet has stamped with his 
approval the saying of Boethius that ^n omm advei sitate fortunae 
vnfelviissiirmvi gcniis est %nfortu,n%% fuisse felvxm Cornelius 
holds, therefore, that m a case, of pleasure derived from the 
memory of past suffering there must be present both the actual 
feehng of pleasure and an %deal eqmvalent of the old pain. 
And similarly in the more common case, where the memoiy 01 
anticipation of pain is itself painful, he would distingmsh the 
actual present feehng from the ideal presentment of the 
expected feehng, thus disagreemg toto with ourselves, accord- 
mg to whom the actual present feeling is the only emotional 
element in the case 

Surely, however, this argument of Cornelius’ is based upon 
an inaccmate usage of language, which is exceptional in so care- 
ful a writer Wliat is actually lemembered of past trouble is 
not the feehngs of pam, but the sensations and ideas which 
were found pamful. The events I recollect directly, and by 
icmembermg the extravagant things that I said and did at the 
time, I come indirectly by the knowledge that those events 
were pamful Thus I may recollect trying, under the pressure 
of some great misfortune, to make away with myself, and may 
thus mediately know how extreme must have been the pam 
that I endured , but the pam itself suffers no “ ideal recall” 
The only emotional accompaniments of the recollection of my 
attempted suicide will be those actually present feehngs which 
arise out of the mutual reaction between the ideas involved m 
the recollection and the rest of the contents of my experience 
at the moment of recollecting, and these feelings may perfectly 
well, if my piesent position is one of freedom from all 
anxieties, be, as Cornehus says, eminently pleasurable He is 
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only wrong beratHG he sni»iM)scs oni knowledge of the past 
sUilo of our einolions, winch is alwajs, as we ha\t seen, ‘^(cond- 
Imnd and indired, to lie matter ol immediate perception, und to 
he given in the “idcis” of the events we are irm< inhering * 

It IS this im])ossihihty of reviving "in idea” our jicnshed 
feelings which makes it much easier for us to he mi^-Lakcn 
in our accounts of oui jiast emotions than in oui accounts of 
the events with which tin} were eonnected Not all men, 
prohahly not most men, who attempt to persuade tlicii ncigh- 
houis that thev have all along ajijirovcd of fome venture which 
they have reall} done their utmost to discounige long as its 
success was doulitful, are coiisciousl} insincere In the absence 
of ideal equivalents of the old sentiments of distrust, it is 
indeed the most natural thing in the world to assume that 
what /ills us now with satisfaction and exultation must alwavs 
liave had the same ehect How indeed should any man, other 
than a ps} chologist, suspect the opposite ? 

The beanng of the'^o considerations upon the views of 
ethics we have been cnticisiiig is twofold On the one hand, 
our inquiry into the emotional attendants of the “ ideal revival ’ 
of expenences in the way of sensation throws a curious light 
on the assumptions of that kind of psychology which regards 
it as self-evident that sensations should reappear, with all their 
peculiar ities, in a somewhat less “vivid” fonn as “ideas” 
Wc have seen already that one important characteristic of 
sensational expencnce, its feeling-tone, does not reappear at 
all in the corresponding “ideas,” which liave regularly a feehng- 
tone of their own, depending upon circumstances among which 
the possession by the original sensational expenences of a 
special feeling-tone is only one This result may reasonablv 
lead us to question the whole ps} chological theorv according to 
which “ ideas ” are simply “ revuved ” or “ recalled ” sensations, 
and may thus serve to confirm us in our onginal refusal to 
include in our analysis of the ethical sentiments an hypothetical 
evolution of sentiments, includmg an ideal element, from merely 
sensational experiences " 

^ For a final exposure of tbe fallacious character of the Hedonist assumption see 
chap VI 

- It t-onld be an excellent reform m psychology to disuse, at least until the rela 
tion of ideas to sensations has been subjected to much more exammation than it h^s 
as jet received, all the customarj phrases about the ideal “recall,*' “revival/' 
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The bearing of onr conclusion upon the Hedonist psychology 
of moral action is still more patent If there are, strictly 
speaking, no such things as “ ideas ” of pleasure or pam, the 
whole foundation of the old theory according to which antici- 
pated pleasure and pain aie the only lucentives to action is 
dissolved at a smgle blow For the one quahty of a senes of 
future expenences which, upon our showmg, cannot be properly 
“ anticipated ” is the pleasui’able or pamful feelmg with which 
they will be accompamed. These feehngs can at best be 
known mediately and symbolically on the basis of mference 
from past experience, and it lemains, therefoie, for the psycho- 
logist who proposes to defend the proposition that “ desire for 
pleasure ” is the mcentive to all our actions to show that the 
only ideas by which the will can be influenced are the mediate 
and symbohc ideas (consisting probably for the most part of 
ideal representations of movements expressive of emotion) m- 
volved m the knowledge that certain experiences will be 
pleasant No proposition, to say the least of it, can be less 
self-evident than this, or less plausible The secret of the 
apparent plausibility of psychological Hedonism lies m the 
confusion between the imagmary “anticipated pleasure” and 
the real pleasantness of the anticipation It is tacitly assumed 
that the only anticipations which can be pleasant are antici- 
pations of futuie pleasure, which is much as if one were, m 
the teeth of experience, to say, “No reminiscences can be painful 
but reminiscences of past pam ” 

Now that we can see that the true mcentive to voluntary 
action IS not the anticipation of pleasure, but the pleasurable 
anticipation of sensations and ideas, we find ourselves at once 
free from all those jiuzzles about the possibihty of dismterested 
and unselfish action which Hedonism has always had to solve 
by various cumbrous and improbable psychological devices 
We are no more called upon, for mstance, to prove that a 
martyr will mcrease his sum of pleasures by bemg burned 

^‘reproduction/* etc , of sensations In view of the powerful arguments which go to 
show that an idea ** is not a revived sensation at all, but a new psychic growth, it 
would be more accurate to speak simply of ideal equivalents ** of sensation, meaning 
no more by the phrase than that certain ideas represent for us m memory past 
experiences of a sensational kind in a way which at present remains for us an ultimate 
psychological fact The older language is customary, and consequently convenient, 
but we should be careful, if we use it, to remember that it implies an hypothesis 
which IS not altogether satisfactory 
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tliuii wo mo c/illofl on to sliow tluit bocnii'ic it is pleasant now 
to recollect a past dutiKor it must have hoon plcas.int to ex- 
pononco it at the tune .Similarly, hy this ‘'iiiiplo pS} ehologit^l 
(lislinction we avoid once and foi .ill the supposed necessity 
of /indin^f an cf'oistic ori'^in foi social sentiments %Vc obtain a 
basis for ethics which is as yet, and in its priniitne form, neither 
definitely ej^oistic nor <le(inilcl} " altruistic," and thus proiides 
lor that du orient dc\elopmcnt in the two opjiosing directions, 
tlie couise of which we shall have to trace in subsequent 
chapters ]’leasurc arising from the aiiliciji.ition of certain 
cxpcnonces in the way of sensations and ideas is n-s such 
neithci egoistic nor altruistif, hut ina^ he cither, according to 
the chnractei of the ideas and sensations anticipated In 
short, wc get rid finall} of two most jiernicions psychological 
])re)udiccs One of them is that "all desire is desire for 
pleasuie,” tlic other that “all desire for pleasure is primarily 
dcsiie for niy own pleasure” Of these two propositions the 
first 18, as we have seen, commonly advanced without a particle 
of prool, ns if it were a self-luiniiious truth , the second, as wc 
‘-hall sec later on in the next section, doas not e^en follow 
w'lfch any necessity from the othei ^ frail is the logical 
structiue of psychological Uedonisni" 

Oni answer to the other class of critics whose \iews wc 
promised to consider w ill perhaps take us a step or two further 
towards the construction of a tlicory of the more complex 
phenomena of the moral life Tliesc critics, it will be re- 
membered, we supposed to complain that we omitted from 
oui pnmary ctliical assumption the concepts of " obligation,” 
"duty,” " lesponsibility,” and, we may add, "free personality.” 


^ Tliat the ‘second of tlic^o proposition*' is ft iicce^Sftr\ consequence of the first is 
frequent!} os-siimed hv the defenders, and I belicie alfti}i. hy the assaDants, of 
Hcdonisiu In m} undergraduate dft}s at Oxford I used to licnr the argument, “A 
desire for some other person's pleasure is not a desire for pleasure/* brought fonvard 
fts in itself an uiiansx^erablo refutation of Hedonistic Me\^s IL Cornelius is the 
onl> wnter x\ith wliose ^^ork8 1 am acquainted who has openl} traversed it {Psycho 
logie ctls Erfalmings^icisfciischaft^ ]) 374), but 1 hope to shoiv later on that he is 
right ' 

- Psjchological Hedonism must bo carcfull} distinguished from the stnctl} 
ethical Hedonism which, without committing itself to the ps}choIogical theorj just 
cnticised, merely maintaiub that, as a matter of fact, the “good” and the “pleasant*' 
so far coincide that the pleasantne'^s of a mode of lif^o raa> be taken as an indication 
of its moral rightness For this xiew, properly qualified, there is after all a good 
deal to be said, in spite of the seiere nnd frequently unjustifiable assaults which have 
been made upon it b} both Intuitionists and self-realisation moralists We shall deal 
with its merits and defects m a later chapter on pleasure 
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From the point of view of not a few of bur most famous 
philosophers, a system of ethics that does not hegm by postu- 
lating one or more of these concepts as an ultimate reahty is 
not ethics at all, and, unless we can justify our procedure, we 
must therefore he content to sit down under the very imputa- 
tion which we have ourselves brought agamst the Hedonist 
psychologists — the imputation of hasmg our ethics upon a 
psychological analysis which ignores the pecuhar character 
of the ethical side of life. Let us see, then, how far we can 
defend ourselves against certam strictures which are sure to 
he passed upon us by the morahsts of the Kantian as well as 
of the Intuitionist type 

Our answer to the charge of having ignored the primary 
importance for ethics of the concepts of obligation, duty, re- 
sponsihihty, and free personahty, will partake of the same 
double character as our whole argument agamst the subordma- 
tion of ethics to metaphysics In the first place, we contend, 
on general methodological pnnciples, that none of these con- 
cepts possesses the chaiactenstics requisite m an ongmal 
scientific postulate As we have already seen, the theories 
mvolved in the first assumptions of a science should he of 
that simple and “ pre-scientific ” kmd which are insensibly 
and inevitably suggested by the course of direct expenence, 
all the later elaborate and artificial hypotheses of science are 
no more than successive modifications of these primary theories 
called forth by the discovery of new factors in expenence 
How the hypotheses represented by the concepts which are 
at present in question are unmistakably complex and highly 
elaborated Some of them, — as, for instance, those connected 
with the notion of “free personahty,” — belong to that most 
artificial and elaborate body of refiections upon our own hypo- 
theses which we call “ metaphysics ” , all of them, in so far 
as they are concerned with the description of psychological 
facts, descnbe facts which are far from simple m their nature, 
and which admit, in some cases, of moie than one mterpreta- 
tion For these reasons we think we are justified in refusmg 
on grounds of general method to begm our survey of ethical 
facts by takmg for granted some elaborate theory of such 
comphcated psychological phenomena as the sense of duty or 
the sense of responsibihty. 
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Btit furllicr, wc jiroposo to defend our view by pi eventing 
the render \sith u sketch of the way in which, if our general 
theory about the cleinentnry character of the moral sentiments 
18 coircct, the more eoinjiluiated jilienoincna dc'-crikd ]>j the 
names of respoiiKibilit} , obligation, etc , eoine into being "Wc 
propose, that is, to justify our assertion that the mental states 
described b\ these names arc capable of analjsis into 'Simple 
elements,!)} writing what wc think, in its main outlines, a 
probable history of their growth The jinmnry etliical fact 
IS, ^ve have said, that something is ajiproced or disapi)ro\cd 
that IS, in other words, the ideal representation of certain 
e\cnts in the way of sensation, perception, or idea, is attended 
with a feeling of pleasure or of jiain All attempts to get 
behind this primary fact seem to take us at once out of the 
region of strictly ethical sentiment, and moreover to give us 
none but highly li}'])Otlietical results Wo ma}, for instance, 
try to simplify matters still further by the hv-pothcsis that 
experiences the ideal equivalents of winch give pleasure have 
previously tliemselves been found pleasurable in their original 
sensational form, and similarly that those of which the idea 
IS painful have themselves been originally attended with pain 
but this proposition, plausible as it sounds, is after all only 
a statement of what is customanly experienced, not a universal 
psychological law' The quality of the emotion attending a 
memory or an anticipation depends, as we have already seen, 
as much upon the character of our present psychical state as 
upon the original emotional accompaniments of the expenence 
now lememhered or anticipated Hence, while admitting the 
fact that the anticipation of ex-perieuces identical with those 
that have in the past been pleasant or painful is commonly 
itself of the same emotional tone, we have also to admit that 
there are many exceptions to this apparent law, and that it 
consequently is in no sense an explanation of the phenomenon 
it partially describes Tor us the fact that the anticipation 
of certam expenences is pleasant or pamful must, then, be an 
ultimate assumption incapable of further explanation, at any 
i-ate imtil the existence of ideas and the connection between 
their emotional quabty and that of the correspondmg sensation- 
experiences have received from the psychologists an elucida- 
tion which at present is entirely wanting 
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Strictly speaking, we are altogether unable to say why 
the anticipation of a certain experience is pleasant and that 
of another painful. We can only say that (1) the emotional 
tone which has accompamed that kind of experience m the 
past and (2) the general character of our present mental state 
are both concerned in producmg the result A complete 
theory would only be possible if we possessed an insight mto 
the emotional consequences of the “ apperception ” of one idea 
by others such as are at present utterly beyond our powers. 
Hence for the present we have to be content with mere 
probabihties, mere loose generalities, which we know to admit 
of exception, though we are absolutely without the means of 
computing the extent of the “probable error” which they 
contain. In practice it is never safe to argue that a man will 
be pleased by the prospect of renewing an experience which 
has in the past given him pleasure, unless you have reason to 
beheve that there has been no serious alteration in his general 
psycho-physical condition The readmess shown by many 
writers to assume as an obvious truth that what has been 
pleasant in experience must also be pleasant m idea or in 
anticipation is probably due to their forgettmg that emotional 
tone never belongs to a smgle sensation or idea, but to the 
whole content of consciousness as ajffected by the appearance 
of the sensation or idea It should never be forgotten that m 
speaking of the pleasurable or pamful character of a particular 
sensation or idea we are mdulgmg in exactly the same ab- 
stracting process as when we describe an explosion as due to 
the hghtmg of the fuse It is as convement and as maccurate 
to talk of the pleasure-pam value of a smgle psychical process, 
apart from those which it apperceives and is apperceived by, 
as it would be to speak as if the lighting of the fuse would 
always explode the mine, mdependently of the moistness or 
dryness of the charge 

Settmg on one side, then, as unfrmtful all attempts to get 
behmd the facts which we have described as those of approba- 
tion and disapprobation, let us raise the question whether the 
existence of these facts is not enough — ^given of course the 
general physical and social conditions of human life — to account 
for the development of the sense of lesponsibihty and obhgation, 
and of the concept of myself as a free moral personahty. In 
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oui fittoinpt lo aiisucr tins question we may ^^erlmpH di=co\er 
frasli confirmation of our \icu abouL tlio impo-sibiht} of 
cicatimj: ‘^neb an ultimately ‘•tlf-conc^tcnt IkxI} of cllncal 
thcf»r} ns we lia\e a right to expert if ethics real!} rests upon 
previously asccrtainecl met iphxsieal tnitli 

1’lic fimi point to winch we mu^^t call attention in our 
sketch of moral dexclojmient is that the sentiments of 
approbation and dis,ij)prob,ition in their bimplc't fonn are, as 
x\e ha\o said, neither egoistic nor act altnustic, but, in the 
fullest sense of the word, imjicrsonal We must, in fact, m 
dealing with the xery simplest forms ni which the ethical 
judgment makes its apjieamnce, t ikc care to amid xatiating 
our dcscrijitioii of facts by introducing a rlistinctioii which has 
no real existence except in mental life of a highly developed 
and rellectnc type, and even there plays a much le's important 
part than is frcciuentl} supposed The tendency to read into 
our accounts of the most jinmitnc fonns of feeling and action 
sentiments which xxc find in oursehes and the other highly 
cixihsed persons who form the societj in which we lixe, is so 
inveterate, and dcrixes such powerful support from the necessity 
of describing the first rude beginnings of mental bfc in a 
language which is the latest outcome of eentunes of develop- 
ment, that, xntlinut special care, it xnll be almost impossible 
for us not to fall into one of the mutually exclusix e forms of 
the " psychologists’ fallacy ” On the one hand, it is, as we 
have seen, natural to assume that the earliest ideas to be 
“approved’ are those which represent e.xpenences which have 
in the past proved pleasant, and it is an easy step from this 
premise to the conclusion that the ethical sentiments and 
judgments of a child or a pnmitive man have reference 
exclusively to pleasures and pains consciously anticipated as 
his own, and are therefore egoistic On the other hand, if we 
reflect upon the all-importance of the tnhe and the insigni- 
ficance of the indixndual in early society, if we remember the 
part that tribal opinion has manifestly had in formmg the first 
crude imreflective customar}’ moralit}* of primitive races, and 
the similar part played to this day by the approval or 
disapproval of “ elders ” in giving a child its earliest notions of 
nght and wrong, and if we further fortify ourselves by an 
appeal to the general theory of the conditions of organic 
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evolution, we are irresistibly tempted to conclude that the 
primary ethical sentiments of approval and disapproval have 
reference, not to the pleasures and pains of the mdividual, hut 
to those of his community, — ^111 a word, that they are from the 
very first alti imtic or social m their character 

As a matter of philosophical history, this difference of 
opinion m ethics has perhaps commonly gone hand m hand 
with a more general difference in scientific outlook Moralists 
who have consciously or unconsciously been primarily in- 
fluenced by psychological considerations have mostly leaned to 
the egoistic view On this side of the question we have, for 
instance, Aristotle (who scarcely recogmses self-sacnficmg 
emotion at aU, except m the case of voluntary exposure to the 
risks of war from patriotic reasons), Spmoza, the whole body of 
psychological Hedonists, and, as I thmk one may fairly say, 
the school of Professor Green. These last, it is true, would 
probably disclaim the title of psychological morahsts, but as is 
only natural for pliilosophers who begm their theory of ethics 
with a doctrme of the “ Self,” they are at least so far egoists 
that they seem to think it necessary to defend self-sacnfice 
by the contention that it is really always disguised self- 
satisfaction ^ 

On the other hand, thinkers who approach ethics from the 
side of evolutionary biology tend with emphasis to identify 
morality with altrmsm, and to deny the moral value of self- 
regardmg action, except m so far as it mdirectly mfluences 
society Thus while Hume and his followers have sought to 
account for all altruistic and “ dismterested ” sentiments as 
secondary consequences of the primary egoistic feehngs, it is 
now not uncommon to meet both m literature and m conversa- 
tion with the conviction that the egoistic sentiments are 
themselves secondary reflections in the consciousness of the 
individual of the estimate set by the community to which he 
belongs upon himself and his performances In what is now 
to follow we shall try to show that both these opposing views 
are equally devoid of foundation in fact, and we shall thus, by 
showmg that the ethical sentiments are origmally neither 

^ As if it could not be sbovni by precisely the same kind of consideratioii and 
'With the same cogency that all self-realisation is masked self-surrender “ If I lose 
myself I find myself,” you say, but do not forget that if I find myself I lose 
myself 
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cgoihtie nor .'tUniic.tic, pnpnre Uio for tho jnuoiigationi 
of lator fliajil^r', in v.}iirh v-e hoj^e to prove that and 

<altrui<-in arc both (iufrgcnt dc’.clojjiin‘n(s from a coininon 
p'5\clioIogiy.iI on^iu, jK'itlior of vJiieh ctii Mti^factorih I>e 
ticitod a*' .1 coinprehen'=ivp •^■‘prc'-Mon of tin rjunpEie facte of 
tlie jnor4al life A'i v,c '^liall by and In ‘-ef', it ono form of 
tJic irreconciJablo dunlit} that i^'Cls I lie inoml life tfiat 
morality is o'liau'-tcd neitlicr by altnnsm nor by e^'oisin, 
both }ia\e tbcir jtist claiins upon onr rr cognition, and yet 
tbougb we can ea‘'ily trace the grov. tli of botli from one and 
the ‘•aine ps\cbo)ogjcal onenn, v.c are absolute]} v.itbout the 
means of adjusting tbeir n\al demands Tins, however, more 
properly belongs te the chajders v.hicb are yet to follow 
dealing v.ith "types of -virtue " and " the goal of ethics For 
the present we confine ourselves to our immcdMle subject, the 
early stages in the development of tlie ethicil judgment 

The eth]a,il sentiments and the judgments which express 
them, w’c liave '^aid, arc in their most primitive fonii neither 
egoistic nor altruistic, but impersonal The rca.'^ons for malcmg 
tins assertion will at once lx: apparent As we have seen, an 
ethical judgment of the most pnniitive kind requires for its 
formation nothing bejond the recognition that the anticipation 
of certain e-rpcnences is pleasant or painful To say that I 
approve such and such an action or qualitj is, m fact, to sav 
that when I imagine its entrance into the course of mv future 
experience my stat-e of mind is a pleasant one , to say that I 
disapprove it means that when I imagine it as forming part 
of the future coarse of experience, my state of mind is a 
painful one To repeat what I hav e said before, wlierev er you 
get the contrast between cxpeneuce as it is and c^rjicnence as 
it might be if a certain idea were “realised,” and an accom- 
panying feeling of pleasure or pain, v ou have the rudiments 
out of which our mature moral judgments have been built up 
Ev'en in so pnmitive a phenomenon as the sulky dissatisfaction 
of the savage who has failed to bnng down his prey or to 
tomahawk his enemy you have unmistakably an experience 
which proclaims its kinship -with the more complicated 
conditions which civilised men know as " remorse ” and “ shame, 
just as m the naive glee of the savage who has boomeranged 
his wild duck or scalped his enemy you have the first dawnings 
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ol what civilised men call the sense of conscious merit or the 
applause of a virtuous conscience.^ 

Now it is manifest that aU the psychological conditions 
requisite for the formation of such sentiments as these are 
(1) the possession of ideas which are felt m some way, which 
for our present psychological analysis is ultimate and m- 
describable, to be different from the sense-experiences which 
they represent , (2) the ability in some rudimentary way to d&- 
tinguish between past and future,^ and (3) the capabdity of being 
pleasurably or pamfully affected by the contrast between our 
actual experiences and tliose we anticipate or remember Wher- 
ever you have a level of psychical life at which there exist 
ideas, memory and expectation, pleasure and pain, you have a 
consciousness sufficiently developed to feel approbation and dis- 
approbation when the actual content of its sensational expenences 
IS coloured by contrast with its memories and its anticipations 
But it IS also evident that with the presence of this 
amount of mental development you have not necessarily got 
the conditions requisite for the definite recogmtion on the 
part of the experiencing subject of itself as one among a 
number of mutually exclusive selves Such a degree of com- 
plexity and contmmty of mental life as we have postulated as 
necessary to the formation of the first mchoate judgments of 
approbation and disappiobation is as yet very far fiom 
amounting to that sense of my own stable identity and that 
discrimination of “ Me ” from “ You ” that is implied in 
speaking about the consciousness of “ self ” ® As we have 

^ See the important footnote in Mr Bradleys Appearance and Reality^ p 4S1 (ed 1) 

2 Perhaps one should rather say ** before and after” It may be fairly regarded 
fU5 established that the time-conscioueness begins with this distinction of before and 
after within a continuous present (S Hodgson, Metapkysic of Mccpenence, vol l 
chaps 11 and iii ) 

** Though as a matter of fact such a distinction must have been reached very 
early in tlie history of mtelbgence To the psychologist it is interesting to observe 
that m quite a number of more or less rude idioms (Amu, Eskimo, Quiohua, Guarnni, 
Kirm) there appear to be personal pronouns only for the first and second persons, 
the third, as subject of a sentence, being expressed by a noun or a demonstrative 
This looks as if the distinction between ** you and ‘‘ me ” preceded that between 
both of us and *‘him ” or **them ** Yet the further step of recognising the relation 
of the third party to the other two cannot require great intellectual development, for 
the full senes of three pronouns, all personal, already meets us m the Australian 
dialects The Paniquita and Aimara dialects of South Anienca, of which the former 
has the same form in the singular for the first and second, and the latter the same form 
both in singular and plural (providing only a different expression for the first plural 
when it mcludes the person addressed) are, one would expect, unique For the facts 
see F Muller, Onindrws der SprachvnsBenschaft^ voL ii pt i 
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nlreidy n-oii, tlu* most ])rniiili\(* s nre not at firet 

marked b} (lie distinction belViCdi aubi'-ct and object It is 
only as a icmilt of a long coiiiBe of c'poncii'^js, by v.}iicli my 
own bod} isgi.ubiill} niarki d off from the objcclfl f-iirronnding 
it, tli.it "I” become known to nijs^df as .• pnbjeet at all. 
While tlu^-f’ experiences an* }< t licing ni ide, it oinnot ]»ro])crlv 
be f-aid that tin contents of nu ei pern nee are in the full 
scii'^e “ mine,” for as }f‘t there is no “ Me ” , I exist as yet as a 
self onl} for the ob'enation of other and to them I 

am not "rile,” but “Him” And it c.in h.iidly lye doubted 
that among the ['•{leiienccs which prcfcdc the concciousnes? of 
m}‘=elf o-s a “Me" there are alread} in.iii} of the t}'j>e vhith 
we ha\o leiogni'-f'd as the first Iwginnings of moral sentiments. 
Careful ob^-erters of the decelopincnt of the infitit mind, such 
.IS Profe'^'^or Paldwin, ha^e succeeded in detecting signs of 
nidinn ntar} emotions of an unmmt.ikably eth1c.1l kind, such 
as pride and shame, at a stage at which it seems clear that 
the child has not yet come to the coii'^iousness of himself as 
.1 person in a world of persons Indeed it may safely be said 
that it IS ^ery largely through expenence of our own judg- 
ments of .ippro\.il and disappro\al of the conduct of othen-, 
and theirs of our owm, that we come b} the recognition of 
ourselves as persons in a societ} of persons The distinction 
between myself and other sches, like the distinction between 
myself and the world, is not a formal presupposition of 
experiences, but a " pre -scientific ” hyjiothesis created by 
experience, and among the experiences w Inch have contributed 
to its formation those of an ethical kind are not the least 
prominent Full and complete moral person.ibty is not the 
beginning but the end of moral de^elopment; it is by progress 
in morabty that we ultimately become really persons. 

To apply all this to the controversy between egoism and 
.altruism, we may s.ay that, strictly speaking, the ongmal 
approvals and disapprovals from which the moral judgment 
springs are as yet neither egoistic nor altruistic. It is not, 
until a sufficient level of reflection has been attained, for the 
approving or disapproving consciousness to distinguish between 
the anticipation of pleasure-bnnging experiences for itself and 
for others that these distmctions, so closely connected with 
the complex thinking and acting of the ci\ubsed adult, can he 
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said to be founded upon n sound psychological basis Before 
this stage of development is reached, we have m the primitive 
mmd of the child, and piesumably of the imcivihsed man, to 
do with approvals and disapprovals which, on their cognitive 
side, consist of anticipations or memories of expenences not 
yet distinguished as belonging to a pecuhai self or peraon 
Hence the earhest sentiments of approval and disapproval 
may propeily be said to be as yet impersonal, and therefore 
neither selfish nor the reverse 

One may still, I think, trace somethmg of this im- 
personal approval and disapproval m the expressions with 
which a child of tender years will follow the fortunes of 
Jack the Giant Killer or Cinderella If you tell the story 
of Cinderella to a very young child, takmg care to ex- 
patiate m detail upon the glories of the heroine’s appearance 
in her baU-dress 01 at her wedding, and then close youi 
description with some such question as “ Wasn’t that nice, 
now ? ” you are almost certam to call forth fiom your auditor 
aU the signs of rapturous approbation In a person of mature 
years such an appreciation of the pleasurable experiences of 
some one else might plausibly be said to be the secondary 
product of “ sympathetic ” feelmg aroused by “ putting himselt 
in the heroine’s place ” But when your auditor is a child of 
three, it hardly seems reasonable to introduce so sophisticated 
an explanation. It seems more natural to suppose that, in 
the childish mind, for which the limits which separate self 
from other selves must as yet be much less prominent than 
they become in after life, the idea of the experiences described 
m the story directly calls forth feelmgs of pleasure, and is 
consequently approved without any necessity for the experi- 
ences described to be recogmsed as those of “ some one else ” 
If this be so, we have clearly to do with a stage of mental 
development at which the begmnmgs of ethical feelmg and 
judgment already exist befoie the distmction between myself 
and other selves has acquired the significance which it has for 
later life, and we thus seem to have, in the behaviour of quite 
young children, a refutation of the popular anti-Hedomst 
argument that a desire for pleasure must always be a desiie 
for my own pleasure 

If our conception of the facts of primitive mental life be 
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coriccL, tlion, iiK^mlil.y begins with u ^Late of sentiment winch 
IS ns yet neithei egoistic nor ultinistie, or, t(» use the techniul 
lunguiigo of the older psychologists, with desires which aie 
as yet simply desires of ( eitain experiences, not desires of those 
expel lenccs for myself or for aiiothei Yet when we come to 
c\-aniino the expeiiences which are actnall} anticipated with 
picnsuie, we may trace in them, twen in the cailicst stages of 
mental develoinnenl, the foundation of the future distinction 
lictwecn egoistic and nltiuistie action and sentiment E\en 
111 the infm-humaii world we may an annlorfnc of this 
distinction in the broad dinereneo between the instincts which 
mak(‘ for tiic self-j)ic"'er\ution <ind well-being of the individual 
animal, and those which make, at the tost of jiain, privation, 
.uid even death to the individual, for the production and 
preservation of the coming generation Instincts as such arc 
of course jet neither egoistic nor altruistic, but at the same 
time the existence in the human or 111 all other species of the 
great broad distinction between the two cla‘-«es of instinctive 
aols IS the ludispciiMible natural or pie-ctlucal basis leqiusite 
for tt.e late/ clevclopinent of moral sentiment along the two 
diverging lines of egoism and altruism 

For it IS, of course, clear that when, with the emergence 
into consciousness of the distinction between idea and actual 
sensitivm experience, the sentiments of approbation and dis- 
approbation first make their appearance, the experiences 
anticipated with pleasure and with pain will be those winch 
respectively arise from the dischaige and the suppression of 
natural iiistinctivm action This is ensured by the fact that 
even wheie the dischaige of instmctive action ultimately leads 
to painful consequences foi the individual, as when the mother- 
bud dies in defence of her nest, the expeiiences attending the 
earber stages of the instinctiv'e action aie presumably more or 
less pleasant and those attending its forcible repression 
certainly painful, as also by the fact that the past plensurable- 
ness 01 painfidness of an experience is one determimng 
condition, though not the only condition, of the pleasurable- 
iiess or painfulness of its ideal representative We can thus 
see how natuie, by the veiy clash of instincts arising from 
the double position of an individual animal as an integral 
component of the existing generation and an instrument for 
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calling into being the coming generation of its species, prepares 
the way for the future conflict between the ethical ideals of 
self-realisation and self-sacrifice in the cause of the family, the 
state, society, or humanity^ 

"We can also see how the way is prepared by the con- 
struction of our psychical mechanism for the suppression and 
thwarting of original mstincts of either kind, and the con- 
sequent growth of an extravagant self-abnegation or an equally 
extravagant selfishness An animal devoid of the first begin- 
nings of the “ ideal ” form of psychical life, and consequently 
without memory and expectation, would be capable of neither 
of these opposed forms of moral perversion In the absence 
of any remembrance or anticipation of the painful consequences 
of a certam course of mstmctive action, the present pleasant- 
ness of the instinctive discharge 01 the pamfulness of its 
inhibition would with a mechanical fatahty bring about the 
performance of the acts requisite, for instance, to the pro- 
duction and protection of the coming generation, at whatever 
cost to the parent animal But with the acqmsition of ideas 
and the ideal types of experience, memory, and expectation, it 
becomes possible in such a case for the recollection of previous 
consequences of the mstmctive performances to reverse the 
feelmg-tone origmally connected with its discharge The 
action, each successive stage of which, except the last, was 
previously attended with pleasure, may now be anticipated 
with pain and consequently disapproved, the repetition of 
this sequence, once hardening mto habit, may then lead to the 
complete suppression of such mstmctive actions as origmally 
secured the well-bemg of the commg at the expense of the 
existmg generation Or, m the same way, experience of the 
effects produced m other members of the family by an 
origmally mstmctive act of self-preservation may, by causmg 
an emotional reversal, lead to the suppression of an mstmct by 
which the adult ammal was origmally preserved at the cost 
of its young 

Thus from beginnings which, without bemg themselves 
either egoistic or altrmstic, contain the physical conditions 

^ It IS, however, not only in the reproductive instinct that we meet with a fore- 
cast of the “ social side of moralit) The same is true of every instinct which leads 
to the performance of concerted and co ordinate action by a group, e g the hunting 
of dogs 

K 
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of tlic (Icnclojiincnf of holli c^d'^ui ;uul ullinifnn, may an'-c 
tliiougli (he oicliii.ii y of Iho 1 )h> clujlopric-al jiicelianism 

o\l.rcin(' tyiX'H of lift* and oonduol, m wliidi fitlior foim of 
inoial action and fcidin;^ is all bnl nll^.'rl} Hiijjjjrfsccd In 
the olhci Snell (‘\tieinc U)K‘s of oni*->ndc‘d de\clo])iiiciil 
arc, liowcviM, distincll} abnoiinal, and dc^cn( to hold luucli 
Llic sunc jibno in tlio nioi.ilisCs o'-tinialo of human cliaiaoler 
as "ficaKs" «lo in the nat-nialisL's nfcount of the j)h},sioal 
woild In most men the two lines of moral d( Mdopmcnt may 
inobabl} be s,tid to be about efjiiall} lepic'-ented , our ordmar) 
moral jud^mients hu\e to be distorted and misieprc'-f nted m 
about an eiiual deforce In Ihost; v. ho wish to make them 
allojretlier an aflaii of sell-reali-situm, and bv those v.ho can 
s?eo in them notliinj:^ but the ('\]nes,sion of Sfutinnjuts of self- 
abnegation* 'J’huiughout the de\elopnient of mondity from 
its ciudc-st beginning'! to its highest culmination in the ethical 
and icligious eoiiMetions of the best membeis of cnilised 
.society, we can tnice piecisel} the sune conflict of self- 
legarding and self-deii} ing action as is jtiefigui'cd in the non- 
moral woild by the conflict between instincts which minister 
directly to the well-being of the adult animal and instincts 
which, at the cost of the adult, .secure the piotection of the 
jet immature genemtion, oi that of the pack at the cost of 
the indnidual 

It will not be forgotten that wc lane alieady in our 
first chapter appealed to this dependence of morality ujjon 
the pcculiai charactei of the animal instincts connected wath 
our position as membeis of a species possessed of a special 
physiological oiganisation and dc\ eloped under special physical 
conditions, to show the hopelessness of all attempts to 
construct a single ethical system foi all “intional” beings 
We have only to imagine to oursehes the existence of a 
community of inteUigent cieatures ^vho, like the angels in 
lieaven, neithei mairy noi aie given m mairiage, to realise how 

1 I may po^siblj bo cnticised for employing the nnich-decned term “ altruism ** 
ns the countcri^art to “egoism*’ I do not, of course, mean to suggest b\ my 
adoption of the tenn that a normal act of social bcncficeucc ma} not also be at the 
same time an act of self-cultuation I do, ho^\ever, mean to *mggcst that \oa cannot 
ahoays promote ^our o\Nn “good** by promoting tint of Fociet\, or advance the 
interests of societ} best b} attending to self culture. In a word, I mean to suggest 
the realit>, on an} intelligible theory of inorabty, of a self sacnfice which n more 
than self discipline 
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completely the alteiation of some of the physiological or even 
purely physical conditions of hfe would revolutionise ethics 
by changmg the whole charactei of the conditions which 
determine the hues of demarcation between myself and 
others, and between the egoistic and the altruistic ethical 
developments ^ 

There is one point in the preceding discussion which is 
still, perhaps, m need of a word of explanation We have 
more than once spoken of the “ conflict ” between two 
classes of instmct and two types of moral sentiment Oui 
language on this topic must not, of course, be understood to 
imply that every instinctive and every moral action must be 
either purely self-regaidmg or purely self-abnegatory As a 
matter of fact, it is only in a certain minority of cases that 
the “conflict” has any existence For the most part both 
mstmctive and moral actions are at once beneflcial to the 
individual and to the species It is, of course, as necessary 
for the peimanent existence of a species that the present 
adult generation should And adequate nourishment, and 
should be able to defend themselves successfully against their 
iivals in the struggle for life, as it is that the unborn or 
immature young should be fed and defended And in the 
world of mtelligent agents it is as necessary for the good of 
society that a man should make the best he can of himself 
as that he should assist his fellows to do the same Hence, 
for the most part, the discharge of those mstmctive actions 
which tend to the reproduction of the species and the nurture 
of the young is attended with pleasure to the mdividual 
performmg them, and hence also m benefltmg Ins fellows a 
man most often benefits himself, and vice versa The object 
of our language about the conflict of mstmcts and of moral 
sentiments, was not to mmimise the significance of so obvious 
a fact, but simply to insist that the harmony between the 
two sets of mstmcts or sentiments has its limits, and that we 
possess no general prmciple which would enable us to say 
that either set has a right to be regarded as more primary 01 
more important than the other To us it seems, indeed, no 

^ For install ce, among the beings who, according to Mignon’s song in WxlheJvi 
Jfewifir, “ Fragen nicht nach Mann und Weib/* sexual jealousy would be non-existent, 
and to what modifications of social arrangements \Yould not this single circumstance 
give nse ? 
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1(“'S .soj)liisl,i(.il In insist, tlniL tin- \oInnl.iry ‘•uiHiKlrrof hfc 
nu l,)i(' iK'ld of l),il-L)t' IS jnojteil} an ant of ‘>('if-in.il Nation, 
tinin It nonltl lie to (loclnic lliut tlin bclnaioin of tlic fonialc 
hud wlio fann^ dcatli in rloh lar of hm l,rood is an illustration 
of tlio Hirongtii of I ho Mdf-])rcscr\alne instnu ts From /irst to 
last, fiom llu‘ lownst h'vnls of instnu ti\n to tho most 
inm'oe‘’-'ihli' hniojiis ol inoi.il atlion, tin* conditions of lift 
iiiipnscil njion flio indnidnal hy |)io fact that ho is at once 
a moinla'i and an in^liunu-nt of his spccms, unoho the 
(onstant possibility of confluds ulnch it seoins impossible to 
obviate h\ any appeal to neneial j)niui{))e‘^ "We filial 1 ha\c 
something to s,n alHiiit the feature^ of this conflict hctucen 
egoism and altniism, as it apj)ear-> in the moral .s'entiincnts 
and piactici* of fivilisfd mankind, in our chapters upon "The 
Xj'jies of Viitne’’ and on "'J'he (Joal of Ethies” 

If the loiegoing considerations are correct, shall be 
pislificd in lefubing to accept both the theory ^\hlch resolves 
<dl moiality into a cruder or moic lefincd •-elf-seeking, and 
the inal theory \\luch regards it as c'^sentially a matter of 
altruistic and ‘‘social” sentiment Wo ha\c been led to 
recognise, as picsent in the earliest and most inarticulate 
judgments of appiobation and disappiobation, not, indeed, the 
full-blown sentiments of egoism and altruism, but the con- 
ditions icqiiisite foi the subsequent dcvolopinent of both 
The CMsteiicc in the piinulue lionig of both self-presen ative 
and reproductive and social instincts makes it inevitable that 
among the qualities and accomplishments app^o^cd of, e\eii 
by the savage, theie should be soine vliicli are more parti- 
culaily pioduetive of plcasuiable experiences to tbeir possessor, 
and otlieis piodnctne of plcasuiable experiences to his family 
.ind Ins tube, even at the expense of pain to himself To 
write the furtbei liistoij’- of tlio groi\tli of conscious self- 
seeking and self-denial vould be to desciibe the gradual 
development of the concept of personality undei the influences 
of family and tribal relations The ^allous influences of a 
social kind which assist the formation of this concept have 
frequently been so well desciihed hy psychologists and anthro- 
pologists that we may be excused from gmng a detaded 
account of them in tins place 

There is one misconception, however, which is so natural. 
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and IS BO often committed, that it may be as well to put the 
reader on his guard agamst it hefoie we go any furthei 
Great stress has very properly been laid of late years, by 
students of compaiative moiahty, upon the important influ- 
ence exercised flrst by tribal, and then by social -opinion upon 
the formation of the mdividuars judgments of approbation 
and disapprobation and accompanying sentiments of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction with his own conduct Considered 
from the right pomt of luew, mdeed, the significance of tribal 
and social opinion for the growth of a personal morahty can 
hardly be exaggerated. For the tribal or social opinion is 
naturally the great moral educator of mankmd, and that in 
more ways than one Not only does social opmion afiect oui 
own sentiments towards certain modes of behavioui by attach- 
ing to them rewards and punishments of a physical kind 
it controls them still more effectually m virtue of that 
pecuharity of om physical and mental constitution, called 
sometimes by the name of “ suggestion,” sometimes by that 
of “ sympathy,” by which the physical expression of emotion 
on the part of othei members of our species directly creates 
the corresponding expression, and with it the correspondmg 
emotion, on our own part In particular, the fact that it is 
from the older members of our own tribe or community that 
we have to borrow the very language m which to express oui’ 
personal emotions and sentiments is of itseK enough to invest 
tribal and social opmion with an almost omnipotent control 
over the formation of the moral sentiments and judgments 
of the individual 

These facts, however, are sometimes distorted mto an 
aigument foi the extreme altiuistic theory of ethics, accord- 
ing to which the only acts to which the specifically moial 
sentiments attach are acts of social sermce It is assumed, 
rightly enough, that m general what the individual approves 
or disapproves will be what his society has previously 
approved 01 disapproved It is further assumed, as I tlunk 
falsely and unwarrantably, that what society approves must in 
the first place be only quahties and actions duectly scrviccaMc 
to itself as a whole Hence, it is contended, morahty from its 
very first appearance must, as a natural consequence of its 
dependence upon social opmion, consist entirely of conduct of 
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desired, were not continued existence, as a mle, pleasant For 
the psychologist the all-important fact is the pleasantness, 
the connection of the pleasant with the beneficial, like its 
connection with the “ useful,” for hun needs to be established 
by a synthetic judgment Thus neither society nor the 
individual is restricted m its sentiments of approbation to 
qualities and piopeities known to be beneficial m the sense of 
being serviceable in securmg contmued existence For ethics 
and psychology the ultimate fact is that certain quahties and 
properties are approved , it is for another science to investigate 
the general dependence of the mstmctive likes and dislikes 
upon which approbation and disapprobation are founded on 
the conditions of organic existence 

The question which altruism is bound to answer thus 
takes the following form — Among the qualities which are 
directly and immediately approved by the tribe or society, are 
there any which have a value for them individual possessor 
mdependent of the services which they enable him to render to 
the community to which he belongs ? If this question be 
answered m the affirmative, the purely altruistic position 
has been ^pso facto abandoned. And it is fairly evident that 
the most natural answer to the question is the affirmative one 
In the existence among even the most primitive of people of a 
standard of taste — that is, of an admiration for certam physical 
decorations conveying no special suggestion of health or 
muscular strength, we have strikmg evidence that the appro- 
bation of the primitive tribe was not bestowed solely upon 
quahties dmectly serviceable to its tribal interests It is 
because primitive people have the standard of taste that the 
possession of a number of ornaments answering to that 
standard may become “beneficial” to the tribe, and not vice 
versa And though strength, courage, and eloquence are all of 
them dmectly serviceable to the community, it seems unreason- 
able to deny that theie is more in the popular admmation foi 
a successful hunter or an eloquent speaker than the recognition 
of the useful services which his physical or mental endowments 
may perform to the community If our view as to the 
“ impersonal ” natuie of the simplest sentiments of approval 
and disapproval be correct, it is as natural for the community 
in general to take pleasure m the anticipation of the himter’s 
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good/’ while the feelings inspired in maitial societies by the 
sight of physical weakness seem often to have been indistin- 
guishable from the repiobation accorded to moral baseness 
We feel bound, then, to reject the view According to which 
the tribal approval depended entirely upon a sense of the 
pubhc benefit to be derived from the personal quahties of 
mdividuals.^ We prefer to hold that, even apart from such 
influences, certain qualities, m consequence of the fundamental 
psycho-physical structure, are the objects of direct approbation 
on the part both of their possessor and of his fellow-tribesmen 
At the same time we fully recognise the truth of aU that has 
been urged as to the educational mfluences of tribal upon 
individual sentiment ' We have just indicated an ojiinion that 
it 18 under the mfluence of this powerful foice that a distinction 
IS gradually made among quahties approved, such that while 
certam quahties of disposition and character which are 
specially beneficial to the community come to occupy the fiist 
place m the general esteem, those other quahties of physique 
and external endowment which were originally equally or even 
more admued, fall into the second rank, and are finally degraded 
to the position of mere “ auxihary ” adjuncts to the quahties 
of chaiacter which are now regarded as specially “ moral ” and 
most eminently worthy of approbation Hence we can readily 
jom m the admission that, “ apart from society,” the mdividual 
would not be a moral being — not because we, hke the altrmsts, 
find no quahties worthy of moral approbation but those which 
minister primal dy to the social benefit, but because we recognise 
that, without society, moral education would be impossible 
If the question, “ Could there be such a thing as morahty 
for an individual apart fiom Ins society ? ” be taken hteraUy, 
it IS of course unmeaning “ Apart from society,” the 
individual could not so much as be begotten and born, 
much less educated into morahty But when the extreme 
altiTiist goes on to assume that for an individual suddenly cut 

^ The BtJitenients in the text do not conflict with a \Tew like that of Westermarck, 
according to \\ hom the tj/pe of beauty admired bj any people is approximately their 
own racial t}"pe, t c, precisely that configuration which may be presumed to ha\e had, 
under the circumstances, the greatest advantage in the struggle for existence For wc 
are now cousidenng not the ^fc connection between the ‘*beautifur’ and the 
“nseful,” but the subjective conditions under which ** beauty'* is apprehended b} the 
individual And we nny be sure that the indmdual, unless he is a Socratic philo- 
sopher, does not base his verdict, “This is beautiful,” on a prenous judgment that 
“This IS useful in the struggle for existence “ 
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phenomena of conscience, but the matter, rightly apprehended, 
seems to he simple enough. Analysis will, I conceive, show three 
mam stages m the formation of the peculiar complex emotional 
state commonly called the feelmg of obligation, which we may for 
convenience’ sake call the tribal, the theological, and the purely 
ethical stages, taking care, of course, to remember that these 
distinctions are not absolute, but represent simply typical 
aspects of a contmuous evolution, and that the sense of obliga- 
tion, as it actually exists m the mind of a civilised mdividual, 
may exhibit all three aspects at once 

In deahng with the genesis of the sense of obligation, as 
in discussing the ongm of the distinction between egoism and 
altrmsm, we have to begm by recognising the existence of a 
sort of preparatory process which cannot as yet be said to 
involve an actual feelmg of obligation, though it is clearly 
tendmg m that direction What the distmction between the 
two chief classes of mstmct is to the distinction between egoism 
and altrmsm, the earliest dawnmgs of the feelmg of self- 
dissatisfaction are to the full-grown feebng of obhgation Of 
dissatisfaction and its importance for the evolution of moiality 
we have already m the course of the present chapter spoken 
111 passing, but must now add a word or two more Dissatis- 
faction is an emotional state which m its simplest form shows 
little trace of the educational influence of tribal or social 
opmion WTieievei you have — as from an early date m the 
hfe-history of every human bemg we have leason to believe 
we have — the ideal type of experience in its two primitive 
foims, memory and anticipation, the conditions aie given for 
the feebng of dissatisfaction That state of mind which, 
lelativelyto the future, or considered apart from time-relations, 
IS disapprobation, is, lelatively to the past, dissatisfaction 
Dissatisfaction, that is, arises wherever an experience belongmg 
to the immediate past is at once remembered and strongly 
disapproved of, ve may define it as emotion of a maikedly 
unpleasant quality attachmg to the ideal equivalent of 
immediately past experience The ver}’' simplest example of 
such dissatisfaction might be sought m the “ broodmg ” of the 
animal that has missed its prey, if only we could be quite 
ceitain that the animal has “ideas” at all In default of 
sucli insight into the woikings of the mfra-huraan mmd as 
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111 some cases rewards, the less important, forming what we 
commonly call the social code, hemg left to be enfoiced simply 
by the exercise of public opinion Neglect to behave in the 
way expected by the civil law is crime (or in mmor cases 
misdemeanour) , compliance with it, innocence , moie generally 
comphance with the laws of public opinion, or, as Locke calls 
it, the law of reputation, is vmtue, the violation of its 
injunctions vice It is in this foim of the lecognition ol 
certam peiformances as expected fiom us by our feUow-citizens 
that the sense of obligation most commonly appears in populai 
Greek moral philosophy, as repiesented, for instance, by the 
Socrates of Xenophon, and by many of the minor mterlocutors 
m Plato 

Impoitant modifications are introduced into this conception 
of the obligatory as the expected by the influence of lehgion 
Recent students of primitive rehgion seem on the whole to 
mclme to the view that morahty and rehgion were origmally 
unconnected with one another,^ and that the close fusion 
between the two which to-day makes it appear self-evident to 
the average man that an immoral man cannot be really 
rehgiouB is a matter of comparatively late growth in the 
history of mankmd However that may be, it is at least 
certain that among all the peoples who have exercised an 
appreciable mfluence on the growth of modern civihsation, the 
gods have been legarded as so far at one with the fortunes of 
their worshippers as to have an mterest in acting as patrons 
of the customary tribal morahty, and as avengers of offences 
committed against it Primaiily this, of course, means no 
more than that the god expects the same performances as 

^ If the views urged with much force and ingenuity, as well as with copious 
learning, m the new edition of Mr Lang’s Mytliy and Rehgion should 

ultimately find acceptance, the foregoing statement would have to he considerably 
modified, Mr Lang has certainly produced what looks like reasonable evidonce of 
religious beliefs, from which tribal morality receives a supernatural support, even 
among such peoples as the Australians and the Andamanese, who are commonly 
snpposed to possess no religious traditions beyond certain dull and dirty myths with 
no special bearing or morality (see op cit chaps ix and xii ). The absence of any- 
thing like a religious element from the mystencs of the Central Australian tribes so 
fully described by Messrs Bpencer and Gillen, on the other hand, appears to mo to 
tell rather seriously against Mr Lang’s view, so far as the Australians are concerned 
And it seems questionable whether he has made sufficient allowance for the extent to 
which our accounts of the religions of higher barbanans (e g Aztecs, Incas) have 
been coloured by the imagination of Ohnstian reporters On this point the reader 
who has been brought up on Prescott and liis Spanish authorities may consult with 
advantage E J Payne’s Iltstory of the Neiv Worlds vol i 
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exclusive attitude is also that of leligion Your god, like 

^ Cf Spenctr fin<l (jillcn, .Vrf^ie fi/T p 102 
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yourself, is a memlDer of your own tribe, and bas no interest in 
troubling himself with the affairs of a stianger Jehovah, let 
us say, IS the god of your tribe, and will reward 01 punish you 
according as you perform the services expected by HimseK and 
by the human members of the clan , but the stiangei belongs 
to a clan of which Chemosh is the pation, and Jehovah and 
Chemosh aie old neighbours, and consequently seculai enemies 
You have, therefore, so long as you keep clear of the territories 
of Chemosh, no reason to anticipate unpleasant consequences 
horn having dealt harshly with any of his clansmen ^ 

But the moment that youi conception of the power and 
dignity of your god extends beyond these piinutive limits, you 
are in a fair way to revise your notions of the extent of youi 
moral obhgations As the tribal god becomes, whether under 
the mfluence of rehgious syncretism or of conquest, 01 fiom 
any other reason, first a national and then a universal god, he 
IS thought of as the patron of a widei and wider society, and 
the notion of what he expects widens propoitionately The 
part played by rehgious syncretism in promoting the formation 
of mternational confederations m Hellas, and by the worship 
of the “ genius of Caesar ” in creatmg a hnk between Roman 
and provincial m the Early Empire, the establishment of a 
common ethical and legal code, and the germs at least of a 
cosmopohtan "biotherhood of man,” thioughout the regions 
conquered by the arms and faith of Islam, the partial realisa- 
tion in the Christian world of the apostle’s ideal of a kmgdom 
devoid of the distinctions of nationahty, caste, and sex, are all 
examples of the way in which every increase in the power and 
dignity of a god carries with it a corresponding enlargement 
of the boundaiies of the society he is supposed to protect ^ 

It IS thus that rehgious ideas have been laigely responsible 
for the tiansition from a moial code which includes only duties 
towards the members of a small and exclusive circle to a monil 
code which embraces, as persons entitled to the performance ol 
ceitam services, all mankind. The luolation of an obligation 
enforced by the wiU. of a deity is called sin , for the fulfilment 

^ Cf Judges w 24, “Wilt tliou not pos'^ess that 'uhich Chemosh thy god girclli 
thee to posses^ ? So T^hom soever Jehovah our God shall drne out from before ns, 
them will wc })ossess ’* 

- CC also the transition, ^Mthm the limits of Old Testament religion, from the 
nirrow porticulansm of such a sentiment as “You onh lm\e I kno\sTi of ill the 
nations of tlie earth, ’ to the broad unuersalism of the book of Jonah 
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So long as moral obligation means simply “ what is expected 
of me/’ whether by my fellow-men or by God, there is always 
a possibility that man or God may be mduced by prayers, by 
bnbes, or by mere personal likes or dishkes, to expect less of 
me in some particulars than of another person placed in the 
same position, or to accept unusual services m some one sort 
as an eqmvalent for shortcommgs elsewhere There is always 
at least the possibility of “compoundmg for sins that I’m 
inclmed to by damnmg those I have no mind to ” There is 
the possibility of persuading myseE that I can make up for 
neglect of my obhgations to my family or my customers by 
punctual attendance upon the pubhc ceremomes of worship or 
by edifymg acts of private contrition and devotion This 
tendency is naturally fostered by the behef m lewards and 
punishments arbitrarily afiSxed by the choice of the Deity to 
particular forms of conduct This behef m external sanctions 
always brings with it the danger that I may persuade myseE 
that the remission of the penalty attached to neglect of my 
duties wiE place me m the same position as if I had performed 
them 

Hence it is, that with the growth of knowledge and reflec- 
tion there inevitably arises that distinction of which we have 
already spoken between the ceremonial and the moral law 
On the one hand, tradition asserts that the Deity expects from 
me certain services, largely of a personal kmd , on the other, 
as my intercourse with human bemgs lying outside the pale 
of my rehgion becomes more frequent, and as the conditions of 
Me become generally more comphcated, I find myseE strongly 
disapproving of behaviour towards my fellows which is not 
condemned, or is even enjomed, by the traditional rehgious 
code According to the rehgious code, all such feelings of self- 
disapprobation or guilt should be removable by the perform- 
ance of ceremonies beheved to secure the goodwdl of heaven, 
but, as a matter of fact, I find my dissatisfaction with my 
conduct persistmg in spite of all that rehgion can do for me. 
This mner discord may even take the extreme form of an 
apparently irreconcilable conflict between my unwillmgness to 
mcur the heaviest penalties of divine wrath by acting counter 
to a distmct enactment of the rehgious code, and my equal 
imwilhngness to assure myseE of the rewards of divme favour 

L 
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“ Society expects this of me/’ iiaitly “ God ^Ylll lequue this at 
my hands,” partly “ I cannot lespect myself if I do not do 
this.” The theologian in whom the sense of duty habitually 
takes the form of obedience to the divine will, and the philo- 
sopher in whom it wcais the shape of reverence for a self- 
imposed law, aie exceptional instances of men in whom the 
whole mass of moral convictions have developed ]oari passio 
and homogeneously , in tlic majoiity of practical men various 
parts of the whole mass will be found to have attained veiy 
different levels of logical evolution “I ought to keep my 
word” peihaps means "I should despise myself if I lied” to 
the same man to whom “ I ought to say my prayeis ” means 
“ God expects it of me,” and “ I ought to stand by the 
privileges of my oidci,” " My social circle will be offended if 
I don’t ” It IS only the " ought ” that means “ I expect it of 
myself ” which is the true and proper “ ought ” of specifically 
moral obligation An action expected of myself is a moral 
d\dy, and the appiopriate predicates which aie used to desciibe 
acts which it is a moial duty to perform and avoid lespectively 
aie the words " rujlit ” and “ wrong ” Witli the recogmtion of 
a self-imposed law, according to which acts may be classed as 
right and wroiig, the evolution of the sentiment and concept 
of obligation has leached its goal Any attempt to transcend 
these distinctions takes us once more out of the sphere of 
morality mto that of religion How morality, after emanci- 
pating itself from the control of ceremonial religion, comes 
once moie to fuse with art and science m a higher form of 
rehgion it will be our object to show in a later chapter For 
the present we are concerned simply with the development of 
the ethical concepts and sentiments as such 

Our account of the evolution of the sentiment of obligation 
is virtually also an account of the genesis of conscience Con- 
science only differs from the sense of obligation m bemg the 
product of a rather more developed process of reflection 
Where obhgation attaches to the single act, conscience is con- 
cerned rather with classes or systems of actions Conscience, 
in fact, IS simply a general name for the aggregate of a man’s 
convictions as to what his obligations are Agam, in the term 
"obhgation” we perhaps lay more stress on the emotional than 
on the intellectual factor m the complex sentiment or judg- 
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These are, no doubt, exti’eme cases , the lequirements of 
ordinary life naturally beget in most of us a certam average 
all-round moral development, though, even so, every considerable 
section of society has its own distinctive peculiarities The 
country gentleman’s conscience is not that of the tradesman, 
nor the soldier’s that of the lawyer On a less sticking scale 
members of the same social class may all find in them- 
selves the same mequahty of moral development m different 
directions We may, m fact, apply to the case before us the 
excellent remark which Beneke has made about “faculties” 
m general^ Each one of us has not one conscience, but an 
indefinite plurality of consciences, each with its own appropriate 
subject-matter and its own pecuhar degree of sensibihty. 

To put the same thmg in another way, we may say that 
'the term “ conscience ” is the name given to a certam aggregate 
of “ apperceptive ” systems As the persons and objects with 
which we have to deal m practical life naturally fall mto a 
number of more or less detached groups, so the judgments as 
to our duty which are concerned with these various groups of 
persons and objects tend to fall mto similar partly independent 
clusters The judgments which concern one and the same 
group naturally “ apperceive ” one another , that is, by their 
lemprocal action upon one another, they readily coalesce mto 
systems with a coherent and defimte structure of their own, 
endowed with sufficient permanence to offer considerable resist- 
ance to modification horn without , and we thus come m the 
end by a fairly fixed set of moral principles In the conscious- 
ness of an ideal personage, such as the “ wise man ” of Aiistotle, 
this process would be earned to its final completion, the 
systems foimed m the manner already described would further 
pioceed to assimilate and apperceive one anothei mto a amgle 
and all-embracmg scheme of life , in the actual woi Id, how- 
ever, this ideal is only impeifectly realised , there are always 
gaps and flaws in our practical as well as m oui theoretical 
interpretation of the facts of life 

Taking “ conscience,” then, as a general name for a rathei 
loose aggregate of partially independent sets of convictions and 
prmciples, we may further say that each of these subordinate 
systems of moral judgments (e g the average man’s convictions 

* LehrhucU det Psijchologit, § 11 
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about lionost)') is tlu* filial outcome of a process 

wlicicby a iiuinbcrof iiulnuliml pulgiucnts of tlic same general 
Dpelunc foaln^ced into n viuglc systematic uliolo, and the 
nidivulual )udgincu(s out of ulncli flie^c ‘^ybtems base grown 
ui.iy ca<'il} be seen lo be distiuguislied fiom otlioi .ludgmcnts 
by the coiiiinoii cliai.iaciislic that they arc all judgments of 
ai>])iobatiou and di'^ajipiobalion — that is, pidgnienls exprcssis e 
of the feeling of plen^-uie 01 jiaiii with which a ceitain course 
of action IS coiiteinjilated 111 retiospeet or in anticipation — 
pidgmonts about the jdeaMiro-pam characlei, not of csents in 
the way of ‘^ense-expei loiice, but of our Tnciiiorics and expecta- 
tions of them This de'^ciiption will, I think, Ik; suflicicnt to 
show bow clm-ely con'-ciciice IS coiiiicttcd with the ‘^cntimcnt of 
obligation, and Iiow comidetely any .inalysis which throws 
light on the glow lb of the latter will dis-pcl the clouds of 
inysteiy wbicb have sometimes been thought to bang about the 
former Fioin our point of mow there is, indeed, just as much 
or as little miracle and mystery about conscience as about 
.my other comjdex phenomenon of fully’ de\ eloped mental life 
The laws which piesidc oAer the development from the first 
}*rimitne judgmenbs of approbation .xnd dis.approbation of the 
elaborate system of obligations recognised by the consciences 
of civilised mankind aie precisely those same laws of mental 
synthesis which govern the formation of all systems of universal 
pidgments 

It is thus a complete psychological mistake to speak of 
the judgmentsS of “ conscience ” ns being in some way or other 
sin ijtnn is, and possessing a peculiar and incommunicable 
infnllibihty They’ are only’ so far sui generis as any set 
of judgments concerning a special subject-mattei may’ be said 
to be so Theie is, of coiuse, a wide genenc difference between 
judgments expressive of our sentiments and preferences and 
judgments which merely recoid the observed facts ofexpenence 
in abstraction fiom the feelings which the contemplation of 
them awakens In i-espect of this general difference, the judg- 
ments of logic, ethics, and resthetics may perhaps be said to be 
qcncricalhj different from those of the natural sciences, and 
generically like one another There is a logician’s or philo- 
sopher’s, and an aitist’s conscience, as well as a moial conscience. 
It IS fuither possible to point out, as we ourselves shall try to 
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do in the sequel, certain characteristics by which the judgments 
of approbation which constitute the suhject-mattei of ethics 
differ from those closely alhed judgments which are studied by 
aesthetics The existence of such lesser distinctions, however, 
by no means effaces the family resemblance which all systems 
of judgments of approbation exhibit, as contrasted with judg- 
ments about merely " objective ” facts As we may have 
occasion to see m the course of our essay, the line of demarcation 
between those judgments of approbation which belong to ethics 
and those which belong to aesthetics is by no means rigidly fixed 
Our decision as to what are questions of morality and what 
questions of mere “taste” will be found to be so largely a 
matter of mere convenience that there is much to be said for 
Herbart’s treatment of ethics as a mere subordinate division of 
the wider science 

Not does our analysis of the facts denoted vaguely by the 
term “ conscience ” justify the popular assertions about the 
infallibility of its judgments To assert that conscience is 
infaUible would be to say in other words that we never have 
good reason to modify oui judgments of approbation or the 
sentiments which they express This is, of course, infimtely fai 
from being the fact Every new discovery of the consequences 
to ourselves and to othei’s of a hne of conduct may possibly 
modify the fceliugs with which in future the idea of acting in 
that particular way is regarded There is thus every oppor- 
tunity foi tlie almost unlimited modification of our judgments 
of approbation and disapprobation in the course of a long 
expcrieuce The validity and authoiity of those judgments, 
like that of all othei ]udgments, ultimately depends upon the 
dogice to uhicli we haie succeeded in acqmnng the means of 
pas'^ing a sound ludgment “ Conscientious objections ” of the 
kind so Irequently appealed to by electioneering agitators of 
various kinds, 1 r the stiong prejudices of persons who hai e 
ne\ cr ai ailed themselves of the opportunity of forming a sound 
ludgment a^^ to the piobable efiects of then conduct, are really 
entitled to no more reqiect than any other set of ignorant 
piejudice^ 0 might, indeed, fairly say no man has a right 
to a con«LieiiLe in matteis which he has not qualified himst,lf 
to under'^tand. At be'^t the “ infallibility of con'^cience ” 
cm onlv mean that at anyone moment 1 knov. whit I do 
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approve, It affords me no guarantee tliat, wlicn I liavc le<'im(Kl 
by exponente the consc(|nonces of acting in the \\ay I approve,! 
shall still a])prov(‘ the same thing The extent to -whicii ray 
eoii'^cientioiis couMctions are in this latUi ‘■cnee “ infallible,” 
1 r the extent to Inch iny approbation and dicupprohation are 
a matter of jiorinancnt system and coherent principle, depends 
upon the c'xtent to \\hich 1 can succeed in informing myself 
about the boaiing of the jiaiticular act upon my own life and 
the lues of others as a whole, and this is a kind of informa- 
tion which cm onh be obtained b\ long and careful study of 
the physical .uid social conditions of human existence 

J^cspon'iiJnhtj/ is a concept the dfcclopinent of which 
clc.irly rims parallel to that of obligation Psychologically 
the mam difference between the sense of resjionsibility and 
the sense of obligation would seem to be that where the latter 
implies a reference to the future the former carries a conscious 
reference to the past I feel the “ obligation ” to perform an 
action when I at once contemplate it as a thing yet to be 
done and as a thing exjiccted from me I feel “responsible” 
when I remember an act as already done, and know at the 
same time that it was not what was “ expected ” Responsi- 
bility may thus be said to be the other side of obbgatiou, and 
like obligation to appear successively in three mam forms as 
general intelligence adcanccs I am primarily reqionsible 
to my tribesmen, who wiU Msit their displeasure upon me 
when I fail to behave in the way they expect of me In a 
more complex form of society than the pnmitice tube or clan, 
this responsibility appears partly as actual accountabibty to 
the legal tribunals of the state, partly as liability to the 
censure of “ pubbe opinion ” Or again I am resiionsible for 
the performance of the conduct expected of me to that unseen 
and superhuman member and patron of the tribe who has 
exceptional powers of obsenung delinquencies that pass un- 
noticed by other eyes, and exceptional facibties for avengmg 
them I am responsible to God (or more generally to the 
"supernatural,” “the ancestral spirits,” etc.) for the conduct 
He demands of me. All that has been said about the way in 
which theological conceptions widen the scope of obbgation, 
while at the same time brmgmg the secret intention into 
equal importance with the overt act, w'lU, of course, apply 
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■mtb equal force to the influence of religion upon the sense 
of lesponsihihty To Gud I am lesponsible foi thoughts and 
purposes as well as for words and actions, and for my hehavioui 
towards all mankmd as well as towaids my townsmen and 
countrymen Fmally, when the evolution of ethical sentiment 
is complete, I am responsible to myself for obedience to a law 
which I impose on myself, for the discharge of duties which 
I expect from myself, and should contmue to expect, though 
God and man were to agiee to conmve at my disregard of 
them 

It IS clear, then, that responsibility, like obligation, with 
which it IS SO mtimately connected, imphes the existence of 
the “ideal” forms of mental life, memory and anticipation, 
and that a hemg possessed only of sensations could not possibly 
feel itself responsible If any one likes to apply the term 
“personality” to such rudimentary selfhood as is implied in 
the simplest memories and expectations, he will then be 
justified in say mg none but persons are responsible. Such 
relatively clear consciousness of peisonahty, however, as is 
enjoyed by the civihsed adult does not precede, but rathei 
sprmgs from a sense of responsibility It is through bemg 
treated as responsible and thus made to feel my continuity 
with my own past that I come to be tiuly a “peison” The 
juristic and casuistic questions about lesponsibihty for acts 
done under mtoxication, m temporary insanity, eta, are 
inteiestmg as sennng to show how vague oui ideas about 
personality are, but do not concern us here 

It remains to add a few words of explanation about the 
most difficult and complex, which is also historically the most 
recently acquired of the principal ethical concepts — the concept 
of moral personahty To some leaders it will perhaps seem 
stiange that we should have spent so much time in discussing 
obhgation, conscience, and responsibility, without havmg as 
yet dealt with what is regarded by a numerous and distm- 
guished school of moralists as the central and fundamental 
concept of ethics Oiu reason foi adoptmg this older ot 
treatment is m tiuth a very simple one, and it is this It is 
demonstrable matter of history that the full sense of person- 
ahty IS a later and more complex product of psychical evolution 
than the simplei forms, at any rate, of ethical piactice and 
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theory The works of Plato and Aristotle are by themselves 
a striking proof that men knew what was meant by dirty and 
the good and conscience and the rest of the ethical concepts 
long before they had conceived the elaborate hypotheses about 
their mental nature which give the modem word “ person ” 
its meaning^ For the psychologist it is a fact, the significance 
of which can haidly be overrated, that Greek philosophy ran 
its course from its dawn in the crude physical speculation of 
Thales to its Alexandrian sunset ivithout ever inventmg any 
technical term corresponding to oui category of "personahty” 
Nor does it seem that the loss was altogether on the side of 
Greek philosophy. When one comes to ask after the exact mean- 
ing of the word “ person,” one finds one’s self lost in a mixture 
of vague metaphysics, with, if possible, vaguer psychology 
Apart from metaphysical assumptions, which have been on 
principle excluded from our statement of the empirical facts 
of ethics, it seems impossible to say exactly how much or how 
little mental continuity is requisite to constitute personahty 
or personal identity, unless you specify more particularly the 
purposes for which you desire to define the terms “ Personahty 
clearly means some sort of conscious mental continuity, but 
it seems m vain to ask how much Are the higher animals 
in a rudimentary way persons ^ Is a child of tender years a 
person ^ Can the fiagmentary experiences of my dieams be 
said to belong to the hfe of a person ? If so, do they belong 
to my personal hfe? What degree of solution of mental 
continuity brought by disease, accident, etc., would amount to 
alteration, and what further degree to suppression of person- 
ahty ? These are questions which every one can ask, but no 
one can answer with certainty and precision Your answer 
to any one of them depends upon the amount of conscious 
mental continuity you mean to mclude in your definition of 
"personahty,” and there seems to be no better reason for 
adopting a high or low standard m the matter than the taste 

^ For instance, tie performance of actions ^v€kc. rod saXov so strongly insisted 
upon iy Anstotle is exactly what we mean by obedience to a sense of duty or obhga- 
tion , the virtuous irpoaCpeffis and the conflict m the mmd of the iRpi-rq^ betneen this 
and his momentary desireB descnbe the same psychological facts as are covered by 
our notion of “conscience” and “remorse,” and the distinction between "voluntary 
and ‘‘involuntary” acts corresponds exactly to that which would be drawn to ilny 
between the deeds for which we are, and those for which we are not “responsibly 

® See the discussion in Appearance and Reality, chap ix , from which what follows 
13 drawn 
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and fancy of the indmdnal psychologist If aie to have 
a definite answer to tlie question, "How omich is requisite to 
constitute peisonahty ? ” we must fiist of all know what kind 
of peisonahty is meant If you mean legal personahty, the 
hne will have to he dmwn m one place , if you mean moral 
personahty, it may be best to draw it in another , it is all a 
question of degrees 

In fact, the question, " ■\^'Iien has a continuous stieam of 
mental life sufficient mdividuahty to make it a person ^ ” is 
exactly like the equally unansweiable question, " When is a 
quantity of matter one thmg ^ ” neither can be answered 
unless you know the purpose for which the definition is re- 
quired If we want to know what is moral personahty we 
must, then, first of all appeal to common pre-scientific language 
to tell us what kind of beings are actually lecognised as moral 
persons If we can once be clear m a geneial way as to what 
sort of mental existence is cleaily recognised as personal, for 
the purposes of our oidinary moral judgments, we may succeed 
in discovering what peculiar psychological quahfications go 
to constitute moral personahty How, as a matter of fact, 
we never regard any creatmes as persons, in the special sense 
attached by ethics to the woid, except those who are at any 
rate in some degree “ responsible ” for their actions When, 
in a famous criminal trial some few years ago, a child of three 
was described by one of the witnesses as a "person of 
unusual determination,” there was probably no spectator m 
the Court and no leader of the reports of the case who did 
not feel the phrase to be a ridiculous abuse of language In 
another connection the application of the word "person” to 
a mere baby might perhaps have been allowed to pass un- 
challenged, but where the question was one of personal char- 
acter, it could not but appear strangely out of place And in 
all probability the universal answer to the question why a 
child of three should not be called a person would have been, 
" Because persons are responsible for their actions and babies 
are not ” Popular language marks the same feeling of the 
distmction between babies and "persons” by its instmctive 
tendency to substitute, to the mortal offence of admiring 
mothers and niu’ses, the neuter for the properly personal pro- 
nouns m speaking of them and their belongings 
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Moral personality, then, is founded upon “ responsibility,” 
and unpbes at least as much mental contmmty as we have 
seen to be necessary for tbe genesis of tbe sense of responsi- 
bibty No bemg bas even tbe rudiments of moral personabty 
wbo does not possess enough mental contmuity to remember 
its own past and anticipate its own future actions But tbe 
degrees to which any creature retams tbe memories of its 
past actions and anticipates its future actions may be almost 
mfimtely various. In the early stages of cbild-hfe it may lie 
that only the immediate past and the immediate future aie 
remembered and anticipated The events of a few days or 
even hours ago have faded into irreparable obhiaon, or at least, 
if recalled at all, seem so far away as to be no more real than 
a dream , the events of next week are as httle imagined and 
expected beforehand as the events of the next centiuy or of 
the next hfe ^ In adult life, on the other hand, theie may be 
a vast stock of orderly and systematised memoiies leacbing 
back from the just vanishmg moment to the dim and distant 
years of early childhood, and an equally systematic stock of 
plans and anticipations embracmg a futui’e that has to be 
measuied by decades, or even by centuriea It is clear that 
along wtli the general mteUectual growth indicated by this 
advance m memory and anticipation theie must go a corre- 
sponding mciease m capacity to recollect the marks of appro- 
bation and disapprobation with which various forms of conduct 
have been received m the past, and to anticipate the way m 
which they aie likely to be received m the futuie "Wliat- 
ever circumstances make generally for an mciease m pover 
to rcmembei and anticipate will thus make, in the absence of 
any special counteractmg influences, foi the development of tlic 
sense of responsibihty and the consciousness of moral jieisonahtj 
!Moral personality, then, is not a fixed psychological 
condition winch emerges once and for all at a certain point 
in our mental history * it is nonually in a state of constant 
piogressive development fiom the first dawn of intelligence in 
early childhood to its culmination in the years of intellcctunl 
matuiity. To be in tbe fullest and highest sense a moral 
per=:ouality is the same thing as to be a man of fixed piincijile^ 

> CLSpracemnd Gillea. Wa/ir*- )i<ra?atM;r«7(/7, p 20-1 "Aji Aus'ralnn 
niMve nt.cr lool s far cnocph al ta/i to coiisi'lcr vliat will lx tl < cTi-ct ou tli' ioo< 
'aj ph in futu-e yei-j if he olio-'' a pani alar child to Ine ” 
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and formed character It is, m other words, to have reached 
a pitch of mental development at which memory and the 
sense of responsibility go hack to the furthest past, and antici- 
pation and the sense of obligation reach forward to the 
most distant future events of life Just in so far as this 
contmmty of the experienced present with the past and the 
future is actually lealised m our consciousness are we truly 
moral persons m the sense demanded by ethics 

Personahty in the moral sense is thus simply the 
systematised form of what, m its simpler begmnings, we call 
the sense of obhgation and responsibihty If, then, some 
rudimentary personality, so much at least as is implied m the 
simplest sense of responsibility for the immediate past, and 
obligation in the immediate future, be present in even the 
earhest forms of ethical action and feeling, full and complete 
moial personality is itself not an original endowment, but 
one of the latest acquisitions of mdmdual and race It is 
a prune moral duty to become a person, just because you are 
not already one^ The flighty, irresponsible beings of the 
“Harold Skimpole” type, who, by education or disposition, 
axe mcapable of bearing in mind the responsibihties conti acted 
a day ago or making provision to meet the calls of the 
morrow, are not so much bad and immoral persons as creatures 
who, whether through them own fault or not, are not in the 
true ethical sense persons at all The current phrase, “an 
overgrown child,” describes them mental condition with strict 
scientific accuracy 

It 18 not my purpose in this connection to write an 
elaborate history of the steps by which full moral personality 
develops out of the simplest sense of responsibility to the 
tribe or neighbours for an individual act For the complete 
descnption of the development we should reqmre — (1) an 
account of the geneial laws regulating the formation of 
interconnected systems of universal judgments and the con- 
cepts in which the results of these judgments are summarised , 
(2) and m particular, a theoiy of the formation of that set 

^ Of course one can fall back upon tbe distinction (\sell called by Bacon “ fngida 
distinctio ”) betnecn acius and polenita, and say every human being is, e\en in 
mfancj (or before!) potentially a person But has any problem eier reallj been 
soiled to the satisfaction of an unbiassed mind, by the introduction of a mere lerbal 
antithesis of this kind ? VTiatis “potentiality”? and is not eieiything" potentially” 
niost other things, iihen one comes to thmk of it t 
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the concept of moral personality which claims at our hands 
something more than a reference to the standard works on 
psychology, as it exercises a singularly potent mfluence upon 
the character of the primitive ethical notions themselves 
We have aheady said that ongmaUy the predicates “ good ” 
and “ had,” which express the primary ethical sentiments of 
approval and disapproval, can he and are apphed to the widest 
variety of objects OngmaUy, as the evidence of language as 
weU as of child psychology shows, quahties of thmgs and 
quahties of persons, qualities of body and qualities of mmd, 
are aU alike descnhed as “good” and “bad” respectively, 
according as the contemplation of them is pleasmg or painfuL 
The child who flogs m his anger the table agamst which he 
has knocked his head, the savage who whips or breaks his 
idol when the results of his worship are unsatisfactory, has 
the habit, as we loosely say, of “ persomfymg ” everythmg, or 
rather, as we nught more accurately express ourselves, has 
not learned to draw the distmctions betokened by the use of 
the terms “ person ” and “ thmg ” , for him the behaviour of 
thmgs and the behaviour of persons stand ethicaUy on the 
same level The adult civilised mmd, on the other hand, m 
spite of occasional relapses mto the attitude of childhood 
under the influence of momentary passion,^ habituaUy draws 
an immense distmction between the quahties and behaviour 
of things and those of persons Thmgs, he holds, are not 
“ good ” or “ bad ” m the fuU moral sense of the words , moral 
goodness belongs only to persons And, even among the 
actions and quahties of persons, the fuUy civihsed mmd draws 
a further and less clear distmction between those which are, 
pioperly speaking, moraUy good or bad, and those which aie 


not The distmction seems to lest on no very assured 
psychological foundation, and the moment you try to find 
any fixed pimciple about it you get mto confusion, but 
the fact of its existence is undeniable Roughly speakmg, 
the civihsed mmd, consistently or not, holds that the 
physical quahties of persons, and such of their actions as 


are done either under compulsion or in unavoidable ignorance 
of the cncumstauces, aie “ mdifferent ”, it is only psychical 

revealed Ijy tlie Atlieman practice of tryiuo- 

SnlsS m2 
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of both persons and things alike, should by civilised men now 
be used primarily of persons only, and only m a secondary 
sense of things 

(1) One of the earhest differences to be perceived between 
things and peisons is, that thmgs never show any signs of 
disapproving or approvmg our behavioiu’ to them A child 
must very eaily m his life discover that peisons expect certam 
behaviour of him, and express their satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion in various ways, while thmgs do nothing of the sort 
Men and women take the child’s offered sweetmeats, they 
smile with pleasure and say, “ Good boy ” , the table or chair 
does nothmg of the kmd Men and animals, agam, sometimes 
hit back if you strike or scratch them , you may flog the table 
as long as you like without provoking any retort These facts 
are commonly and rightly msisted upon by the psychologist 
as the souice of oui notions of activity and causation , ethics 
IS also interested m them, as affordmg the basis for still earlier 
and simpler mental discoveries A child is enabled by experi- 
ences of this kmd, even before he possesses any mtelligible 
theoiies about causation, to discover that it is the behaviour 
of men and animals, and not that of tables and chairs, that is 
of primary importance to him , his attention is taken up and 
his emotions aroused much more by the thmgs that expect 
certam behaviour from him than by those that do not, and 
this of itself would sufficiently explam why it is that the 
judgment of approbation and disapprobation soon comes to be 
concerned prmcipally, if not exclusively, with the actions of 
persons and not with the quahties of thmgs It is the 
behaviour of persons that to an ever-mcreasing extent has the 
mam significance for our emotional hfe 

(2) There is also an almost more striking difference 
between peisons and thmgs which a child would probably 
soon discover foi himself, even if his elders did not take the 
pams they do to unpress it upon him The thmg, as the 
child soon finds, cannot move itself, if it is to be the means 
of excitmg a change m his emotions, it must be made so by 
the mtervention of a person For mstance, if his toy m 
bioken, it is to father or mother that he goes to have it 
mended , if the table hurts him when he runs against it, he 
IS shown how by taking more heed to his steps he might have 
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cscaiied the accident. If lie tiics to move a heavy object in 
oidei to get at sometliing that he vants, and imlls it down 
upon Inmsclf, he is told that he should have asked some one 
to lift It foi him All thiough his life in the nursexy, expen- 
ence is teaching him that it depends in almost cxeiy case on 
some piece of behaviour on the pait of himself ox some other 
inembci of the family, whether the qualities of the things 
lound him .shall be pxoductxvc of pleasure ox of pain to bun. 
The lesson he is thus Icaining is commonly said to be that 
things have no power of action, ox that activity belongs only 
to persons It may be expiessed without intioducing the 
obseuxe metaphysical ixnpliaitions of the term " actnity ” m 
the following foim All thiough childhood we are busy 
learning that oui physical envixonment is of only secondary 
impoxtance in its influence on our happiness in comparison 
with our social envixonment The higher the grade of civibsa- 
txon attained by the society into wdiich a cliild is boxn, tlie 
more completely is this subjection of pliysical to social en- 
viionment an accomplished fact, and the earlier and more 
thoroughly the lesson is learned 

Putting aside all metaphysical tlieoiies of causation, it is 
increasingly true, as cxmlisation advances, that persons can help 
themselves and things cannot On every occasion when the 
child in the nmseiy is showm how he may escape being hurt by 
things by taking care not to run into them, or by asking the help 
of his elders, on every occasion on which his mteiest is awakened 
in a new toy by being shown how to “make it work,” he is learn- 
ing that the charactei of oin experiences depends piimardy 
upon the beha^^LOur of persons, and only in a very secondaiy 
degree upon the qualities of thmgs Thus, wdiile still in the 
nursery, the cluld of a civihsed race comes to connect his 
pleasant and his painful memoiies and anticipations above all 
things with persons and their doings It is therefoie not at 
aU to be wondered at that it is to persons and their actions 
that he specially appbes the predicates “good” and “bad,” 
when he leains to use them as expressive of his sentiments of 
approbation and disapprobation It is not because the ethical 
sentiments “do not belong to the pleasure-pain senes,” but 
because our pleasures and pains aie mfinitely nioie dependent 
upon the behaviom of persons than upon the qiiahties of 
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things, that we come by a very natuial process to apply the 
ethical predicates all but exclusively to persons and the actions 
of persons, and to feel that things are “ good ” 01 “ bad ” only 
in a secondary sense 

The same lesson of the overwhelmingly preponderating 
importance of the social over the physical environment, which 
the child born mto a civilised family has every facility for 
leainmg promptly and easily, would m the ordinary comse of 
experience be slowly and pamfuUy mastered by the pnmitiA’'e 
commumty Men who at first attributed the failure of then 
shot to the “ badness ” of the bow, would gradually learn how, 
by selectmg the right land of wood and fibre, etc , the accidents 
they found so unpleasant might be avoided Fiom the 
moment this lesson was learned, it would be the persons re- 
sponsible for the selection of the wood, and not the wood itself, 
around whom the feebngs which find vent in the judgment 
“ good ” or " bad ” would centre , what had once led to an 
expression of disgust with the bad bow would now mspue a 
judgment of censure on the maker It is precisely those 
thmgs which are so little known to us or so far away from us 
that we cannot discover any way of influencing their behaviour 
by our own — the volcano, the sea, the ivind — around which the 
ethical predicates and the sentiments they express continue to 
cling long after men have come in general to transfer their 
approbation and disapprobation from the thmg to the person 
by whose conduct it can be made available either for pleasure 
or for pain And it is, of course, also precisely these great 
maccessible constituents in our physical enviionment which 
deteimme the limits within which our happmess or unhappi- 
ness can be made, by advancing civilisation to depend upon 
the social environment, to the exclusion of everything else 
Scientiflc progiess has enabled us to be very largely indifferent 
to changes in the mere physical environment, but it has not 
as yet discovered a substitute for the sun or an antidote 
against an earthquake Hence, even in civilised society, there 
still lingers a sense of the “ beneficence ” of the central body 
of our system and the “ spite of nature ” that permits a great 
volcanic eruption or a deadly earthquake^ Note that the 

^ For an interesting example of the way in which these primitive ethical senti- 
ments can huger on e\ en in the most philosophic mind read the curious footnote in 
Bosanquet’s Zo^tCy li 218 It is a mistake to speak of such judgments as if the) 
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and the last word of ethics There remains, it is tme, a point 
of view at which it ceases to be appropriate to express either 
approbation or disapprobation of character , viewed m relation 
to the whole universe of which it foims a part, one hfe may 
be said to be just as essential to the whole scheme and just as 
much m'lts proper place as any other, since all alike, each in 
its way, display the characteristic attributes of the whole, and 
none could be suppressed without mutilation of the system to 
which all belong This is the view of science, which finds in 
the universe nothmg to praise or blame, but only thmgs to 
imderstand, and of evangelical religion, which sees in the 
destination of some vessels to honour and others to dishonour 
the same free grace and disposition of God Wliatever may 
be said for such an attitude — and we shall see in a latei 
chapter that there is a great deal to be said for it — it is not 
that of ethics In leaving behmd us the final expression of 
human approbation and disapprobation in our estimate of 
man’s merit and demerit, we are passmg out of the realm of 
ethics If the concept of “ merit ” will not adequately express 
the full truth about human actions, then ethics must renounce 
all pretensions to bemg a body of ultimate metaphysical truths 

The contents of the last few pages, and in particular the 
remarks on vierit and dement with which they closed, will have 
made it clear that a systematic account of the ethical senti- 
ments, as they exist m the civilised community, must take the 
form of a theory of values Every judgment of approbation 
may be called, with respect to its attitude towards the object 
approved, a judgment of relative worth Hence ethics has m 
modern times frequently and lightly been called a science of 
values or worth If we have not ourselves hitherto used this 
expiession, the reason has been simply a desire to guard 
against the metaphysical implications that might to some 
minds seem to lurk m the use of the word “worth” Now 
that we have offered an entirely empirical account of the 
formation and meaning of the xiiincipal ethical concepts, we 
may peihaps, before brmgmg a lengthy chapter to the close for 
winch both reader and writer aie longing, make a few lemarks 
about woith or value in general, m order more completely to 
divest the teims of any ulterior metaphysical significance , 
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more “ valuable ” than another because it is less rapidly con- 
sumed in the piocess of enjoyment, and thus may be made to 
yield pleasuie not once merely, but repeatedly, and as a 
comparative permanency Plato would have said, and I think 
justly, that it is for this among other reasons that the satis- 
factions of the intellect are “better” or more “real” or 
“ worthy ” than those of the belly ^ You cannot, says the 
proverb, eat yoim cake and have it too, but the food of the 
mind and soul, like the sacramental elements, is “ eaten and 
not consumed ” 

And again, there are some things which will give us satis- 
faction only imder special and by no means always existing 
psycho-physical conditions, and there aie yet others from which 
we derive unfailing enjoyment in all the changing conditions of 
life Meat can only be enjoyed when you are hungry and dnnk 
when you are thiisty, but the man of ethical or religious con- 
viction enjoys the approval of conscience or the peace which 
passeth understanding alike m riches and m poverty, m ful- 
ness and m hungei, m freedom and in bonds, m health and in 
sickness And there are experiences, m themselves momentary, 
the remembrance of which is attended with constant satisfaction, 
while for an anticipated renewal of them one would face a 
lifetime of pam and obloquy Manifestly, then, more value 
must be ascribed to the thmgs which give us so unconditional 
a pleasme than to those which by a slight psychical or 
physical modification of the orgamsm may become objects of 
disgust and loathmg^ 

Thus, by attention to these two characteristics, permanence 
of enjoyment and unconditionality of enjoyment, we may 
leadily construct on purely empirical prmciples a table of 
values, and we may even explain the ascription of the first 
place in the table to those qualities of moral and religious 
chaiacter which no freak of external fortune can take away 
from us But eveiy “ value ” in the table, from the “ absolute 
worth ” of moral character down to the “ worth ” of the most 
momentary gratification of animal appetite, is purely “ relative ” 
to the peculiar psycho-physical constitution of the human 

^ RepnUiC^ 585 

^ Tliougli it must not be forgotten that the amanimm xrat are not unknown in 
the religious world, and that there, as elsewhere, they do not end in the 

proverbial way 
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in economic^ and lesthotifs, to sJiow that in those sciences 

* The ^l■ltullUlt in the tixt is hi^ed ujnm iv co'njnu on of i' HSU', 
IS /r with A \ lITSh, 10 IT 
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also the “ valuable ” and " worthless ” mean simply the tlimgs 
that do and that do not yield satisfao-tion to men. The only 
diffeience between the “absolute” worth of character and the 
relative woith of wealth or beauty is that the wants satisfied 
by morality are more umversally felt and more constantly 
recurrmg than any others The craving for truth or beauty 
is confined, even m civilised society, to a select few , society in 
general could subsist without philosopheis or pamters — ^it could 
not subsist without the attainment by the vast majority of its 
members of a certam level of moral sentiment And, again, a 
man may be happy m ignorance, or even m poverty, but — so 
morahsts at least assume — few men could be permanently 
contented with a Me of successful villainy The art of 
morality is the one art in which, to paraphiase the expressions 
of the Platonic Protagoras, no one can afibrd to be an amateur ^ 
The worth of morahty, then, is “ absolute ” only so long as the 
existence of the general conditions of cmhsed human Me is 
tacitly taken for granted , it is “ absolute ” in the sense that 
the cravings satisfied by moral institutions and habits are such 
as are inseparable from the existence of mtelligent bemgs with 
the constitution and environment of mankmd, whereas those 
which give scientific or aesthetic experiences their value are 
peculiar to a few mdividuals of exceptional physical and 
psychical constitution If all mankmd had the scientific or 
the artistic disposition, it as clear that om' judgment of the 
relative worth of moral and other attainments might be 
mdefinitely modified. Thus there is nothmg m the proposition 
that ethics is a theoiy of values which really militates agamst 
our claun that ethics is a purely empirical science It is for 
empirical psychology to say what quahties are and what aie 
not of “absolute” woith for human beings^ 

The reader will perhaps have missed in the foregoing 
account of the ethical sentiments the terms “ desire ” and 

^ Plato, Protagoras^ 822 0 D 

* It Ls necessary to note that it is not pleasure^ but sah^acttoiif by wbicli tlie 
* worth ” of a thing is measured ** Worth or value ” only belongs to things m so 
far as they come up to certain pre eiastmg standards or satisfy certain pre existing 
cravings Hence the only creatures for whom expenences can be said to have worth 
are those who possess the ideal forms of psychical life, memory and anticipation 
Hence also an expenence which, though pleasurable, is m no respect a fulfilment of 
an anticipation, a realisation of an idea, cannot properly be said to have worth 
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“ Will," which usually occupy so piomincnt u place m ethical 
diacuasiouR We have spolccu ficrpicntly of the pleasurable or 
painful anticipation ol an cxpcriciiccj hut have haidly men- 
tioned the desiring oi the Avilling of an experience The 
ahsonce of these expressions fioin oui analysis has, ol course, been 
intentional Our object in avoiding them was to indicate our 
agi cement vith those jisychologists who refuse to recognise 
" conation ” as an original and unanalysable fcatuie of experi- 
ence by the side of cognition and feeling As the “ tripartite ” 
analysis of cxpeiicnce into the aspects of cognition, feeling, and 
conation, though discarded by inoie than one eminent aiithonty 
among lecent psjchologists, is still perhaps generally accepted, 
it 18 only light that we should briefly explain our reasons for 
dissatisfaction with it, and should indicate how the phenomena 
of " desire” and "will” aie described in our oun termmology 
Oui objection to the iccognition of “ conation ” as equally 
piiniitivc with cognition and feeling is, biielly, that all the 
phenomena described by the teim, in so far as they belong to 
psychology at all, seem aiialysable into elements of cogmtion 
and feeling, and furthci, that “ conation,” as customarily 
described, seems to include something which is stiictly speak- 
ing not psychological 

This will become cleai if we considei any simple case of 
what IS commonly known as " desiie ” In the simplest desires 
psychological analysis will sliow the presence of the two ele- 
ments which we have legaided as essential to a “sentiment,” 
the expectation of certain experiences and a feeling of pleasuie 
or pain accoinpanjnng this expectation. So far, all that has 
happened is manifestly capable of descnption m terms of 
cognition and emotion alone Wliere, then, does the new mental 
element, " conation ” come mto the process ^ Apparently, 
accordmg to the bebevers in the " tripartite ” character of 
mind, with the execution of movements adapted towards 
securing the experiences which are anticipated with pleasure 
01 avoiding those anticipated with pam It is the fact that 
anticipations lead to movements which have begotten the behef 
in “ conation ” as distinct from feehng and cogmtion. But 
“ movement,” from the strictly psychological point of view, is 
itself nothing but a succession of complex sensations — of sight, 
pressure, contact, etc — accompanied by changes of feehng-tona 
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For the physicist 01 the physiologist, of 00111*86, motion means 
something veiy different from a succession of sensations and 
feelings, but motion m the physicist’s or physiologist’s Sense is 
not movement as actually expeiieuced, but a meie abstraction 
from expel lence, a iiieie pai’tial lepi’esentation of a part of 
the full conciete experienced event For the physicist motion 
means change of position, ^ e some part of what we see when 
we watch the movement of our limbs or of external objects , 
for the physiologist the movement of a limb is a matter of 
muscular contiactions, i e once more something which, under 
certain conditions of experiment, we may see, but of which the 
infant beginning to move his limbs is piofoundly ignorant, 
and would lemam ignoiant all his life long if theie weie no 
physiologists to enlighten him If once we, as psychologists, 
fiee oiu' notions of ex'peiienced movement from associations 
deiived from plysical and physiological sources, and confine 
ourselves to the description of what is actually peiceived when 
a limb IS moved, there seems to lemain nothing but what can be 
successfully resolved into cognitive and emotional elements 
Stated in strictly psychological language, apart from 
Xihysiological implications, the facts about “conation” are these 
The pleasurable or painful expectations of certain experiences 
IS regularly followed by a series of complex sensational and 
emotional states of a special kind (kinsesthetic sensations) 
Throughout the senes thus set up the emotional tension aiis- 
ing from the conflict between the feelmgs awakened by the 
anticipation and those awakened by its contmuance in the 
merely “ideal” form is constantly changing In a case of 
successful “ conation ” the direction of the change is through- 
out negative , the emotional tension steadily decreases, until 
at last a final state is reached m which it becomes zero as the 
anticipated expeiience is actually enjoyed, in the case of 
pleasm'able anticipation, 01 finally ceases to be anticipated, m 
the case of unpleasant anticipation In an unsuccessful “ cona- 
tion ” the process is of a moie complicatfed kmd The emotional 
tension characteiistic of the state of expectancy or anticipation 
does not m this case steadily diminish as the senes of kmsesthetic 
experiences proceeds, but varies irregulaily, now in the positive, 
now m the negative direction, and the final stage of the whole 
process is marked by the merging of the tension, not in the 
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pleasurnblc feelings wliicli ntlcncl the fruition of anticipated 
satisfaction oi the escape from anticipated haiin, but in the 
intensely iinplcawint feelings of disappointment and fatigue 
The above account lepiesents, 1 think, pretty fairly the 
nature of suaessful and unsuccessful "conation,” considered 
from the purely psychological point of Mei\ By the aid of 
ph}siology we aie enabled to complete our account of the 
whole psycho-physical process of desne by adding to what we 
have already said the consideration that the series of kimes- 
thetic sensations is, on the physiological side, identical, or if 
you prefer it, “ concuircnt,” with the dischaige of moiements 
which arc at first of a landom kind, Init become in the course 
of repetition more systematic and co-ordinated, and haAe 
throughout for their consequence the letention or repetition of 
an agreeable and the lemoval of a disagreeable stimulus Tlie 
piocess by which the random passes gradually over into the 
definite puiposive movement may be described on the physio- 
logical side as one of foimatioii of association paths in the higher 
nervous centres, on the psychological as one of formation of 
associations betiveen the ideas of certain cxpenences m the way 
of the special sensations and cei tain othei “ kinresthetic ” ideas, 
which w’e know, though not from psychology, to beconnectedwith 
the contractions of certain groups of muscles Tliere is, as I con- 
ceive, no case of desire and consequent movement adapted to 
secure the desired object tliat cannot lie adequately represented, 
both on the physical and the psychical sides, by an account bke 
tbe''one just given, couched in teims, on the one hand, of ideas 
and feebngs, and, on the othei, of musculai contractions. The 
introduction of a special and peculiai aspect of mental life 
called “ conation ” into the psychology of desire seems therefore 
supeifluous If “ conation ” is somethmg psychical, it will he 
identical vnth the peculiar combmation of kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions "With varying emotional tension desciibed above , if it is 
something more than this, it is apparently identical with 
muscular contraction, and is thus purely physiological 

Such a state of emotional tension oi “ craving ” as we hai^e 
described is itself a " desire ” in the process of passmg over 
into action. TVe may, if we like, retain the name “ conation 
to mark the fact that a stiongly-toned anticipation regularly 
sets up such a sense of kimesthetic experiences as we have 
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described , only in that case we must take notice that we aie 
denoting by “ conation ” not a thud and peculiar aspect of 
mental life distinct m kind fioni feelmg and cognition, but a 
law regidatiug the formation of series of cogmtive-emotional 
states. Adopting the convenient phraseology of Avenarius, we 
may say that eveiy impulsive action may be lepresented as a 
“ vital series,” in which we may distinguish an mitial, a median, 
and a final stage Disregaiding, foi purposes of simplification, 
all forms of impulsive action except that m which the result 
attained is the realisation of a pleasurable anticipation, we may 
further describe the three stages of such a senes as follows. 
The series opens with an initial stage in which vital equili- 
biium IS disturbed by the emotional tension aiismg from the 
contrast between the pleasuie of the anticipation and the 
unpleasantness of its nou-realisation (the ciavmg or desire 
pioper) , m the median stage of the process we have a succes- 
sion of kimesthetic states, accompanied by a steady dimmution 
of the emotional tension and an increase of pleasant feeling , m 
the final stage the experience symbolised by the idea with 
which the series opened is realised, the emotional tension 
becomes zero, and the emotional tone consequently one of pure 
pleasuie Thus with the disappeaiance of the mental tension 
of anticipation equilibiium is once more restored, and the 
"vital series” comes to its close Row in this “vital series” 
each term can, on its psychical side, be adequately represented 
as a combination of presentational with emotional (^ e with 
pleasure-pain) elements , it is not in the character of the 
individual terms of the series, but m the form of the series as 
a whole, that the distingmshing marks of “ conation ” are to be 
found 

If, then, there is anything m the conative experience that 
cannot be analysed mto sensation, idea, and emotion, this 
terhum quid must be somethmg that is not to be found in 
the simpler forms of desire and consequent impulsive action, 
but only m the more developed forms of will and action from 
choice If we are to accept the “ tripartite ” division of 
psychical phenomena, we ought to be able to show that in 
the adult human consciousness there is, between the desire 
or the examination of the alternative possibilities and the 
execution of the action decided upon, some stage interposed 
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nmtuilh O' t limn c (our-‘*s of action hni pioiioimh Ira^'ii 
.tlteiniU'h oicupun^ the "centn* ol concioimne'’'." iUid, In 
then ultornatmg, lune jiroduced ih.it \i*r} nnplemmt irro^ulir 
\jiimtion in the ipialit} and intaimiU of the .ictonipmying 
cMUotiou«; whu'h m chur-itt»*imtu of tin '^t Ui of "doubt’ 
Ol “ miccil.aintj ”, now one of the .dtcrmitno-^ m clearly 
piC'^eut to the exclu-'ion of the otlur, and heconle^ the first 
stage of such a “\ital ‘'eiic‘i" wo Iia\e oh-oady described. 
It m the feeling of relief, charactemtic* of thm psychical 
change, winch gnes to the state e.xpiesaod in the word': ‘ I’ll 
do it” its special colouring The intiodiictiou into the 
psychological analysis of this process of a new aspect of 
mental life seems to be a confusion due eithei to reminis- 
cences of physiology or to metaphysical theorie« of ‘ activit}',” 
or to both Foi a "positne” or “descriptne” psychology, 
‘‘ wall,” as I take it, is simply a name foi a peculiar form of 
“%utal senes,” in winch the iiidn ideal terms aie all complexes 
of pleasurc-pain feeling and ideas with knimstlietic sensations 
Moreover, it is reasonable to argue that we only become 
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conscious of “conation” tlirough tlie experience of thwaited 
“ conation ” ^ 

It is specialty important to keep tkese considerations m 
mmd m leading popular expositions of psychology, which 
fiequently speak as if the immediate object of “ desire ” and 
“ will ” were actually the execution of movement We are 
said, m common pai lance, to “ will ” the movements of oim 
own limbs, and, m developed adult hfe, and m cases wheie 
a certain end can only be attained by a previous study of 
the processes lequired to hi mg it about, the statement is 
correct enough In learning any new physical accomphsh- 
ment, such as walking or piano-playing or cychng, we may, 
with sufficient accuracy, he said to will the requisite move- 
ments of leg or hand 01 arm, provided we take care to 
remember that, m strict parlance, it is not the physical 
comhmation of muscular contraction, but the kmaesthetic 
sensation, the pecuhar “ feel ” of the movement, that we 
consciously anticipate and seek to hi mg about But of the 
infant at the begmmng of his career as an mteUigent bemg 
even so much as this cannot be said As Professoi Baldwin 
has so unanswerably pom ted out m his important work on 
Mental Development %n the Child and the Bace, it is primarily 
not a movement, but the sensation secured by the movement, 
that IS desired When the child who has once tasted sugar 
“ grabs ” at a lump of the dehcious stuff, it is not the move- 
ment of “ grabbmg ” but the taste of the sugar that he 
proposes to himself to enjoy The grabbmg movement, m 
its first lU-co-ordmated forms, follows upon the sight of 
the sugar and a desire for a renewal of the pleasant taste in 
consequence of mherited physiological adaptation , it is only 
at the later stage when the movement has been repeated 
sometimes successfully, sometimes mthout result, that atten- 
tion, m consequence of this lack of uniform success, comes 
to be diverted to the kmaesthetic sensations themselves 

In fact, the duect wiUmg of movements, more accmutely, 
of sensations of movement, only appears m human hfe as 
a transitory and mtermediate episode Our first instmctive 

* TI18 ell-known fact tliat the eucountenng and surmounting of difficulties is in 
itself a source of great pleasure to man} men seems to afford grounds agamst our 
theory On that theor} , the expenences m winch the charm m question lies ire 
precisely those changes m emotional tension of ^\hlch we have spoken aho\e 
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and ludnncntiiry movements aie not “wjllcd,” nor, m the 
fimil stage of development, nlieie the co-ordinntion of move- 
ments has become a matter of Imbit, are they willed either 
Tt is only in the transitional stage, during which w’c are 
Ic^irning to co-ordinate oui movements, that kmcesthetic 
sensations aic diicctly attended to, anticipated or mlled 
The tiained musician or eiaftsman is as absorbed in the 
anticipation of the icsults of movement and as oblivious of 
the sensations of movement tliemsches as the infant In this 
iact, moie than in any other, lies the truth of the familiar 
})ro\eib that "habit” is "second nature” 

These remarks will indic.ite, with sufiicient clearness, the 
way in which the pheiioiuena ol “ lolition” may be described 
in accordance wuth our geneml psychological scheme For the 
elemcntaiy coudition of which all “volition" is only a more 
complicated foim is tliat of “ciaving,” and “craving,”' as we 
have already explained it, is just that slate of highly emotional 
anticipation 111 which we liaAc found the simplest phenomenon 
which can be lecogmsed by psychology of moial action The 
deteimiuation of the exact point at which such a craimg or 
desire passes into an act of “ will ” seems to be a matter of philo- 
logical rathei than psychological interest, and need therefore not 
detain us fiom our argument Some would, perhaps, say that 
desire becomes “ wall ” at the pomt wdiere it becomes necessary to 
<iuticipate not merely the experiences m which the vital series 
teiininate (the end of action), but also the series of kmiesthetic 
sensations wdiich must intervene between the final and mitial 
stages of the process (the means) , others may prefer to call 
no desue “ wall ” unless it has been preceded by a condition 
of mental debate between alternatives {choice) For us the 
(.juestion has no impoitance, when once we have seen that 
“will,” defined in eithei wmy, and “desue” itself aie not 
simple but complex states, and have by the analysis of them 
into their component elements made it clear that a theory of 
moinl sentiments must also be a theory of moral action. 

The questions commonly raised about the “ freedom ” and 

1 "Cnumg” in the psj chological sense must, of course, be distinguished tom 
mere organic cravings such as hunger Hunger does not become a ‘‘craving w 
the psichological sense, tc a cTAvmg /or somethwg, until the 
IS acwmpamed by some reminiscence of the objects which haie m the past anoro 

uounsbment 
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the “ autonomy ” of “ ^vlll ” have, from our pomt of view, no 
psychological significance The consideration of them belongs 
partly to that part of ethics which deals with the final 
problems arising out of the discussion of the moial ideal and 
moral progress, partly to the general metaphysical theory of 
Ctiusation In so far as these questions depend upon ethical 
considerations, we shall have something to say about them in a 
later chapter, where we hope to discuss certam perplexing 
dilemmas connected with the notion of moral progress Into 
the wider problems raised by the concept of causahty it would 
he impropei to enter in any detail in an essay like the 
piesent, and we shall consequently reserve the full exposition 
of any conclusions to which we may have come on those 
subjects for a more suitable occasion^ 


^ But see the supplementary note to chap 'v 
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the loiiii.il < li iri( tm 1 'til of iuokiI •mitiiufnt .nnl .ittimi — :ip- 
]uobitioii, ohlioatioii, JO poll' il^ilit \ . MitU'.aml in nt Our 
jn.'-ent eli.ijttm will l.e <li'\otiil fjitlni to ilu' < oncjileMtion of 
Fomc pt'culiuUu *' in whnt wn ni i\ c ill tin in •t-'-n.il 11 iturc nf 
iiionilit} Now that we lm\o '■cmi whit is mu tnt in gonenil 
by Mitiie anil \iiturnis (.omiutl, we projjo c to e\ tiinru ni 
outline Minin of tin imititti' t} {n of Inhmiour winch ate 
ritogni'-cd b\ the pnlouu nt of i.tcili'-nil men a' jirai'-cwortln, 
\iiLuous, and nioiitoiiou‘' 'i'he be 111110 ol thi'^ examination 
upon thc‘ main tojiic of oui (‘s'- m nianilc-tl} twofold In- 
directly, the di'^cu'-'^iun of t}pcs of Mrtuo will helji u« to form 
an opinion of the claims of etliKs to r.iiik a*' a inotaplnsical 
•science, by tleaiino the waj foi our coniing account of tlm 
moral ideal The examination will aKo he itself ol direct 
sendee to us, innsinueh as it will of it«elf afluid a pielimiuan 
answer to the question wliethci all imnal action can be suc- 
cessfully leferred to a common tyjie Jt ethics is nghth 
regarded as a body of inferences liom Imally true and valid 
metapli}sical pniiciides, we ought, accouling to the doctrine 
of oui mtioductoiy chapter, to find m all the dn'crsified fonns 
of moral conduct the coheient and systematic development of 
a single t}'pe of behavioui , such inconsistencies nud couti'a- 
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dictions as arc to ho found in the 11101 al tlicoi'} and conduct 
of mankind should he Msihli ol a niciel^ incidental chaiactci, 
and Hiould jieici'ptihl} (end (0 dis.i])])eai as cniliFation ad- 
\anee^ If, on (ho othei hand, oui sunc} of the facts leads 
us to the conclusion (liat. tlu' fonns of conduct lecogniscd lo 
civili‘'ed ininkind as Mituous io]ucscnt tuo 01 nioie ladicalli 
«ii\cigent lines of deiclopiiient, and that theic is no appeai- 
ance of tlie eliinination of tins divcigence by advance oi 
« i\ilis,ilion, it will follow that ethics is a ])Uicly cmpnical 
and therefore csscnlially proMsional and iinjicifcct attempt 
to dociihe facts (he ultiinale lelations of which to the whole 
■-ihcnie of CMslcncc cannot be ajijnehended by us 

Oui discussion of egoism and altiuisin m connection ^slth 
the jumiit.nc facts of the muial life has alicady picpaicd ns 
to enteitain as jwssihlc the notion (hat the latter of these 
alternalucs nun he the light one, and that tlicic may he, m 
<ill onr moral actions and ludgments, ladieal and iiicdueihle 
dualit\ of dc\clopnien( along dncigmg lines The same 
( onclnsion will he still moic loivihl} jnes'-ed upon ns m the 
course of the impiiiv which .iwaits us We shall lind m the 
piesent chapter that tins i.idical dnahsni alfeets all oui ordinal} 
ethiail thought and action, and m suhsec]uent chapters that 
it IS no less ])resent m the most jihilosoidiieal theoiies w'e can 
const met of an ultimate moiiil ideal If many modem 
mor.dists have failed to find this eontiachclorinoss ingrained 
m the highest ideals ol moiality, the leusoii is piobably that 
they have too mucli neglected such .m mqiiii}' as we now' 
])ropose to undertake into the natiiie of those minoi .md 
suhoidinate ideals ol conduct on whieli men ha\e bestowed 
tlie specific names of indnidual miIucs In defiance of the 
s.ilutaiy warnings of U.icon, too many of om moialists still 
hasten diiect fiom then picliminaiy iinestigatioii of the 
loimal charactonstics of viituons conduct to the establishment 
of the “ highest generalisations ” about the ultimate ideal, 
without bestowing more than a passing woid of notice on the 
fixLoniata media of moral science 1 mean the liypotlieses 
involved in the cuirent concepts of tlie typical vufcues, justice, 
tempeiance, couiage, and the n'st It is w'lth these lesser 
ideals, tliese axwmaia media, that we pioposc to deal m the 
course of tlie present cliapter, w'lth a view towands ascei taming 
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how fai tliey may all l)e regarded as sliglitly varied types of 
one 01 two more gencial forms of conduct 

This inquiry, neglected, as we have said, by tlie modems, was 
laimbai enougli to the ancient morabsts of Greece With them 
the question as to the ultimate coherency and consistency of 
moial ideals appears in the form, “ Is virtue one or many ? ” 
? c arc those leading t}q)es of conduct which we know as the 
“cardinal” ^^ltues capable of being reduced to one still more 
ultimate general and all-embracing t}q)C or not ^ Both Plato 
and Aristotle decide, as might be expected from philosophers 
whose speculation was dominated by an intense faith in the 
systematic rationality of the universe, for tlie unity of the 
virtues, and the method by which the former estabbshed this 
lesult in the dialogue Protagoras is for us extremely instructive 
His metliod of procedme is to take several of the popularly 
lecognised virtues, and to show by a consideration of concrete 
cases of their exercise that the same act which is commonly 
regarded as an instance of one may equally well be treated 
as an instance of another An act of self-contiol is at the 
same time a wise act and a biave act, cowardice and hcense 
are manifestly unwise and unjust 

It is clear that an mqmiy into the unity of virtue pursued 
by this method amounts piactically to a discussion of the ques- 
tion, " Which IS the chief commandment ? ” Plato’s procedure 
at least suggests the possibibty of arranging the recognised 
moral virtues in a serial older of ascending importance There 
ivill probably be some among the recogmsed virtues of whidi 
the characteristic “ foimula ” is so narrow as to apply only to the 
small class of acts popularly legarded as mstances of the virtue 
in question , there will probably be others with “ formulte ” so 
comprehensive as to be appbcable not merely to the special 
actions commonly recogmsed as exemplifying these virtues, but 
to the whole or nearly the whole of moral conduct Chastity, 
for instance, is manifestly a virtue of the formei kmd, justice 
or truthfulness a virtue of the latter kind. There is nothing 
in the characteristic formula of chastity which appbes to other 
acts than those which have to do with the gratification of the 
bodily appetites, nothing which would make it mconsistent 
for a person of perfect chastity to be avaricious, mean, im- 
truthful, and unjust The formulse of justice and truthful- 
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ness, on the other hand, are of such universal sweep and com- 
prehensiveness that you cannot he even model ately ;]ust or 
straightforward without at the same time possessing othei 
virtues as well For instance, though you may he at once 
chaste and unjust or deceitful, it is patent that the vast 
majority of acts of unchastity involve either injustice or un- 
truthfulness towards some person or other Adultery, foi 
instance, is scarcely possible in a community ordeied upon 
modem hues, apart horn cruelty and deception, and even 
ordinary “looseness,” such as is commonly regarded as com- 
patible with a high standard of fair deahng and personal 
honom, seems in most cases to imply a degiee of indiffeience 
as to the effects of your actions upon the ministers to yoiii 
pleasmes, such as would he legarded as gross cruelty or in- 
justice if displayed towards any other class of poisons A 
man might make a resolution to hve in chastity and adhere 
to his resolution through life without being m any other 
particular entitled to our respect, hut a man wlio should 
resolve to he simply upright and just in Jus dealings vould, 
it seems, in pursuance of his resolution, be compelled to earn 
considerable lespect on the score of personal chastity also, oi 
if this IS not so, at least a man who had no othci failing 
would exhibit the moial hfe m a less disoiganmed foini than 
an “imjust” man For this reason ue should probably he 
justified in so far accepting the current code uf conduct as to 
place chastity compaiatively low and justice conijiaiativeh 
high m our ascendmg senes of nitues 

By the apphcation of the same method to the othei 
generally recognised types of praiseworiliy conduct, we shall 
in the end succeed m assigning to cich its juojiei place in ,( 
scale in which those virtues whicli are most n.iiiowli confined 
to one set of relations oi one asjiect of chaiaitoi oicujiy the 
lowest, and those which embrace mo'-t iie.iilv the whole a>stem 
of moral relations and most wideh iiillueiice the moral diar- 
acter the highest place. If all the in tiies icin )»e satisiacfori/r 
arranged m a smgle send order of this kind, we shall 1^ 
warranted m drawmg the mfeamco that inoialiiv is mil/r-’ 
single coherent systematic whnJe il, on the othei h.iud.d 
find that a smgle anergement mil not dulj lepreseut 
facts, but that there are two or more highest 1 1 pcs ot nrti-’^’‘ ' 
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tulKin, iK'itht'i nl uliidi fill Ik licit. kI ;f h •iiilifn(linalc fona 
0 l t.lic dill. ‘ 1 , AW shall Ik (lllActl to tlu roiif luslon tli.tl thoKi 
IS lid single < diiMil.'iiL iiidi.il 111. il, iiml • diiMapiPutly th.it tlx; 
sciciifCdl iiidi.ih iiiidt Ik' dl an < iMpintal di pid\ isional, not 
df ,i liiial dl iM.'lapliA Kii il Kind 

^V<> lm\d I luH h.'tdic 11'. Ill till' jtifd III ( hajii' r two 
.jut'slioiis whiili, tlidiipdi ( Id «•!} icKiI'mI, aic Ti'-;trtlielf-.i 
disliiH't, and ini^^dit (diiniAnhl} lx- di(h r.'iitl} .insAAcrcd Tlio 
liist .[ii.'^tidii IK, '■ All- the ni tidiis r.‘( ditnn'.d a‘i pnnsuAortln 
h} (i\iliK('d iiu'ii cipihh* dl i.'diit-tidii Id a Killed'' The 

MKdiid, “ If this IS at pii'^.'nl not the i.ci'., j.t (hetc proiiiKl for 
holdiii” that It will he sd m an iik r. I'^in;; d. ipcK as . imIiku- 
lion ])ioi(icK-t.H *' ’■ 'I’ll, hist .{iK'stidii would ha answered in 
the alhiiii ili\d h\ all th.w'* nidrali .1 ^ who finil in .iii} single 
cdiicojit, dgdistic oi altiuistu — sinli, f^/, .is ‘Jclf-j.. dis.ition or 
tho scnite ol dtlifis, — the K.w td fthics 'J'h. ‘.ecdiul might 
he answoiod aliiiin.ituol} h\ thiiilci i-s w ho hdld willi Herbert 
Spoiic.'i that the egoisfit; and altiuistic t. lulemaes, though at 
jnesent niecoiitilahle, will ullinmtely h" adc.juat' h adjusted 
to one aiidthei hy the natural working ot the agencies which 
detcinmie s.n i.il iwdhitiuii Fioni the Kkindpomt of such 
thinkeiN it is ele.it lliat llie .vpetlod .idjustiiKnit could only 
he cDcctod hy the gradn.il eliininaliou ol those instincts which 
make for the piescnatnni oi gratification of the iiulmdual 
.it the e\pc*nse of lulme geneintions ot tlio nice If all such 
(eiuleneies .tie inconsistent with the peimanence of the race, 
it IS to he hoped, think these mondixts, tliat, like other 
tendencies opposed tn mcial peimanence, tlioj will ultimately 
vanish in the pi ogress of evolution Tlic oidinaiy conditions 
of siiivival, being unt.n oiii.iblo to a race ol egoists, must make 
for the ultimate appc.aaiicc ol a of beings whose highest 
satisfactions wull be dcinccl exclusnely from such .ictioiis as 
conduce to racial pennaueiice Egoism would tliiis come m 
the end to he a lueic disguise foi altiuism 

A similar result is ariived .it, from very diffeient premises, 
.ind hy a diffeient loute, hy egoistic moinlists of the tj'pe of 
Nietzsche Accoiding to these ivutei-s, true progiess consists 
not in a gi owing adjustment of egoistic and altriustic tend- 
encies, but 111 the final emancipation of tlie purely egoistic 
tendencies fiom the secular bonds of social and altnustic 
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feeling Altmism is a pestilent delusion winch has from the 
first dawn of cmhsation fettered individual development, 
tliough it has been always recognised for the imposture that 
it IS by the few men of real worth and gemus who have 
hitherto escaped the prevadmg coiruption The “ overman ” 
whose advent is foretold by Nietzsche will only come into being 
when the exposure of the altrmstic delusion has become general 
among all men of genume ability Then with the disappear- 
ance of the “ popularised Platonism ” and “ slave-morality ” of 
the reignmg rehgion and civilisation of Christendom, the 
individual will recover his right to follow his own line of 
development and secure his own enjoyment, unfettered by the 
enervatmg sentiments of benevolence and compassion, which 
serve only to check the actions of the strong and capable and 
to keep in existence the incapable and weak 

Ideas of this kind, expounded in philosophical form in the 
biiUiant ethical writings of Nietzsche, seem to make their 
appearance in literatiue whenever civilisation and social organ- 
isation have reached the point at which then pressure is really 
felt by persons of originahty and capacity. Plato has shown how 
prevalent and attractive they were m the Athens of the fourth 
century by his pictures of Thrasymachus and Calhcles , m 
our own day they have been widely popularised by the literary 
influence of Baudelaire and Ibsen, to say nothmg of lesser 
names, and seem to bid fair to be accepted for a time as a 
sort of ethical gospel by our clever reviewers, dramatists, and 
magazine writers Some of this popularity is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the charm which paradox has always possessed 
for the haK- educated nund, but somethmg is also due to the 
justifiable revolt of capacity and mteUigence against the well- 
meamng inconsistencies of current altruistic theory and the 
good-natured half-heartedness of current benevolent practice ^ 
The result of the discussions of this and the two following 
chapters will be to show that a negative answer must be given 
to both the questions which we have proposed at the beginning 
of the present section Altruism and egoism, we shall contend, 
are divergent developments from the common psychological 
root of primitive ethical sentiment Both developments are 

^ Compare the excellent description of the genesis of this tram of thought jn 
Plato, mpp 538-39 E, L Stevenson’s “FnhleoftheSich Man and the Fireman" 
wittily illustrates the mconsistency of our average ‘‘ altruistic " theorj and practice 
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alike iinu\oKla])k>, and ca/ h is ulliinafelj irreconcilable witli 
the other Kcithcr egoism nni altrinsm <aii be made the ^Aq 
basm of iiu»ra] ihemy witliont mutilation of lie faeU, nor (an 
any higher category be discovcied b} the aid ofv.hicb tbeir 
rnal clainiK may be imall) adjusted Such adjustment as js 
iiidiH|)cns.ible for inoial juac tiee, \m 11 prove to be as jndeb nsible 
in thcor} as it is nece‘-stiry and coiucnient in action Xcitbei 
in th('oi \ noi in ju letuc ( in \se g( I on without both, }et no 
(heoiy will enable us to s-ij ub} or where the one is to lie 
Buboidinated to tin other, and in jiraclieo wc onlj pucceed m 
.subordinating cither on ot'..ision b(-e.ausn wi* do not wait for 
a consistent theory befoie we act 

Tlic.se jiositioiis, if est.iblished, (citainly amount to a 
confession that moral theory is hn]K;le,ssl} bankrupt when 
confronted with the demand of the jihilosophical intellect 
for ultimate umsistency and system, but the b.uikruptcy 
IS not peculiar to ethics The current «,oncopts of physical 
science, cr/ the atomistic theory of matter, tiie kinetic 
theory of gases, the undulatory tlieoiy of light, seem to 
iinolve assumptions no less inconsistent than those made 
by the moralist It is apparently just ns hard to re- 
concile, for instance, the inertness a'^ciibed by physicists to 
matter with the phenomena of graMtation as to adi'ust the 
respective claims of self-iealisation and velf- sacrifice upon our 
moral allegiance ’ The empirical ‘■cieuccs are, in fact, in the 
same position as many a commercial house of uncertain credit 
60 long as they arc only called upon to meet current obligations 
as they arise tliey arc solvent, but a sudden demand for im- 
mediate liquidation in full of all outstanding claims spells 
irremediable laun 

I go on to illustrate these points in some detail from the 
character of tlie various special mitues commonly held in 
esteem among civiLsed men As ive have seen, the way is 
prepared for the future growth of egoism and altnusm by the 
existence even in the infra-ethical world of a double set of 
instincts, those connected with self-preseivation and those 
connected with reproduction As even the rudiments of social 
as distinct from family organisation appear to be wantmg 

’ CJompare Stallo, Concepts and Theonct of Modern Physics, ctap ii. (“on the 
inertia of elements of mass '*) 
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among most of those highei animals of whose inner Me we 
aie able to form some conjectuial notions, we may say that 
the analogue among them of the conflict between self-regarding 
and seK-sacrificing ideals is a similar conflict between mstmcts 
which seeuie the presen’^ation of the adult individual and 
instincts which secure the production and protection of the 
coming ) generation ^ We do not, of course, forget that there 
IS no necessary opposition in principle between the preservation 
of the individual and the perpetuation of the species The 
same qualities which make for the protection of the individuals 
of one generation agamst competitors in the struggle for 
existence or agamst an unfavourable combmation of physical 
conditions make also, in the majoiity of cases, for the success 
of the species in pei'petuatmg itself throughout a senes of 
generations It is to the luteiest of the species as a whole, 
as well as to the interest of existmg members of it, that the 
individuals should possess the mstmcts which lead to the 
securmg of nourishment and the evasion or successful resist- 
ance of the attacks of enemies. And, of course, also on the 
whole the exercise of the reproductive functions is not only 
pleasant to the mdividual, but necessary for its health 

Yet, as has been already urged m the last chapter, there 
are numerous conjunctions m which the two sets of instincts 
come into collision, and on such occasions either the existmg 
adult indindual or the immature future generation has to be 
sacrificed.^ As natuie can dispense neither with the instinct 
of seK-protection nor with those of sex and of parental affection, 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other must for the tune 
be paramount Wliile it is clear that a species would soon 
cease to exist if its matuie members were never to face pam, 
privation, and death in the interests of their young, it is 
equally clear that it would also cease to exist if the adults 
invariably put parental affection before self-preservation A 

^ For some acute remarks on the absence from animal life of a true analogue of 
human society see L F Ward, OuUinta of Sociology, p 89, ff Mr Ward seems to 
me, however, to exaggerate the artificiality of human society Still it is true that 
civilised society is a madwat, a system of consciously devised arrangements for secur- 
ing certain objects, as well as an organism, though the current reaction against the 
old “ social contract theories has blinded many modem philosophers to the fact. I 
should have owed something at this point to Mr H E Marshall had his Reason and 
Iitshnct appeared when the above was written 

^ Compare the risks run by the male spider m the act of generation, the dangers 
to which birds expose themselves at breeding time, the effect of brilliant colouring in 
making animals more visible to their enemies, etc 
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<<'jtu)i 'Ujiottjil of v,liit in .1 liimi.iii !k Kij' 'I'M/nlfl Ik " IfKilinr'-i 
!•- iiniDiur tli'^ liu'l). r • .. ,f ijj. i rrf^n'-r.ilHn 

I*' not i1k'Ii<''Li' rij)ihli f)l 'liiftiii'5^‘f'rjt‘-»lf 

('<> 111 ) 1 ]. l. ' •ildui'm ■ Would 1. a. fat'd to aiiuiutl a' W* '•Imll 
1»\ aiul 1»\ > a tint It V oidtl !'<• to liuin m Ii|. H'Ik. iL in 
iK'fi* ,ir} 111 til* aiiiiii d v.^rl'l til it indiMdti d‘ *hrtild, on tl r* 
1UI<* ll lll<i, la* Oi 11' I'div 1> i(i\ to < \Ji'i I tilt til I\i < (') J)JU1 'ttld 
d itii^i r til (J.litui ol tlKtf oil j»tiiio, luit * lif.tild, 'ill llio otli'r, 
not.'jio. lluin*-,.]!.. til till ^ V..I) ll \otid 1 . rt lit Itinit . wliu li 

II 1 . of < our I , ittijio iM. t'l 10 ' ' rt'itti 

•N'ou (oti'idiT th' \'a\ in -a liK'li iht • ttri** rilition latui.n 

two iiutitutn*' t' lid' ti( 11 wilt'll mu at aiu motmnt 
ml I'^oiij 111 m iiiif !>. It' -If til i in th* iiiij.id>r.i .iml aft/r- 
w.itds 111 ill. ill lilH‘rit.d\ jiiirj'o Ut k'iohh of hunuiii I'Ciii"- 
It 1*1 not until utioii ll m )i i> .d into tin * t u'*' of d' hk.ritt 
.icUori from (liotii* that it i.iii jiroj** rh h * dh d i itla r * Ifi-h 
oi uii'-i'lli'-Ii So I'liio a*’ wi .ito I oil'* ril'd old) with the 
hoh ivimir of thr }oiiiio and umnilui 1 , who .ti* ’tdl in tin 
ill. an {irono, without itlhilioii on iom-'tu*n(. . ot <ii lil.* ratn'ii 
lictwion .dtoirmtui , to folh<w’ the {iromi'tin^'. o{ aiu and 
e\or) pleminl ot {> iitiftil antitiji ition is 'oon as it vc 

<aii di'St rihe the jilieiionn n i hefon im in alino-t the s^ini'* 
tcuns as aie a)>{)lunl.le to the ( U'* of anmi d iiutinct Tl •- 
oiil) diirereiU'- v'enis to h" tint i.i the (a- of aiuin.d iiutinU 
as in the cue of the \or\ i irln-t hum. in actiom, it n rathoi 
picsent senv,ition .iml ])nu})tio-i than ide d antmi'atieu ^dlIch 
IS endowed with the emotioinl eolomino nsiunite to set the 
))h\ "-lologK-il michniery .it woik The iuid building us nest 
tlio insect selectum the Icif n))on winch to dcjiosit it-' eggs, 
are presumabl} not under the mllueiuo of n/iir.s at all. 
Cerlain iinmediattd} present s( ns-itions or ^lerteptions of sight 
or enicll, seem to lie attended hj jiowerful emotional aecoin- 
paniinents, and to set the bodih maclnuery working in a way 
predetermined by the inherited connections in the nenous 
bystem, without the o\eitation of anything that can properly 
be called e>qiectation ^ 

It would, however, I suppose, be impossible to deny 

I Some recent ■'tudeiils <• ; Betlit, in Pfluptrs XnAii vol Ixi ,!iceni to call cTia 
thw in doubt for iii'ectc, but on sonieuliat arbitrari grounds Tin. «ng«stion of ar 
Tlionidike (Untwn/ Intdh'ifiw, p 73). that e\en tlie dog has ‘ no ideas ' appears ie's 
probable to me tlian it docs even to its author 
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tiiat among the higher animals at any rate the workings 
of original instinct may be reinforced in consequence of 
past pleasant or painful experiences With the cat, the 
horse, the dog, the lessons learned from experience seem 
to supplement or to counteract the effects of mere instmct 
So far as this is so, we can hardly deny that we have m the 
highei animals at least the beginnings of the ideal form of 
experience, memory and expectation It has sometimes been 
denied that a dog’s signs of dehght at seemg his master take 
down his hat and gloves are due to the expectation of a walk , 
but the demal has eveiy appearance of bemg dictated by a 
pieconceived theoiy of the natuie of animal consciousness which 
has little to recommend it To be consistent, those who deny 
expectation to the dog ought also to deny him memory They 
ought, to hold that the dog nevei really recognises his 
friends, and that all apparent tokens of pleasure m their 
society are the products of a physiological mechanism which 
has no counterpart m the animal’s consciousness If you go 
so fai as to reduce an animal’s life — with Piofessor Green — to 
a mere succession of disconnected sensations, there seems no 
reason why you should not go one step fiirthei and revive the 
Cartesian doctrine of animal automatism We have, I think, 
no right to deny positively the existence of ludimentary ideal 
experiences even among the lower types of animal life ^ 

In the psychology of human beings it is clear that we 
have from a very early stage to deal with the existence of true 
" free ” ideas, and consequently with more or less definite 
memories and anticipations of particular sequences of experi- 
ences in the way of sense-perception Merely mstinctive or 
impulsive action very early in the child’s life begins to be 
overlaid by what we may caU true “ ideo-motor ” action — action, 
that is, which is regularly preceded by the pleasant or painful 
anticipation of certam consequences For anythmg we know 
to the contrary, the behavioui of the burnt child that dreads 
the fire may already be a case of such genuine ideo-motor 
activity,^ foUowmg on a lecoUection of the previous experience 

* Cf Stout, Analylic Psychology, i 61 , though he draws the line between “ noetic ” 
an<I “ anoetio ” consciousness at a slightly different level 

^ May I say here once for all, that when I use the word “ activity ” I imply no 
philosophical theory of "ivill,” but understand simply any sequence of movement on 
the part of an animal of which the initial stage is a sensation or percept ? 
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of IniHiuif; \V| liii\c ulr. ' 1 « 1 \ - u<l (hut ;ill proj/.-rly rtlnm! 
m-lit.n 1*1 pniiianh of tin*. i<I.o*rnulor Ijp* If in d' lif. 
wi' of(''ii all alt ('pitlal i • -^pr** i\.> ol ria/t.tl appifi]. tliau .m,! 
(li‘ ippitil>ititiii t') a* tioji'. liK h '*''111 t'l follov. iiutoKi'ilu ill) 
up'tli ('‘ll'iiji '>’11' iliotial j**'!!* ti< ' 1 v.ilhotil til* laf*^ rv' Utlaii 
of t ll*‘ ul>‘ il piO'*’ cif aiittf ip till* 1** If /til*' all t!i»'’iL* 
.It I toll' ai<' <>t t ha hulaltia], j> nf th* • ' < uiilaiaita 

t\ p*', uiid alt’ ( o!i( '‘U < (1 (i| ,1* tl* p'>tiihn‘,' upon th* -'ri*' of jn'l 
nlfo-iiiotor .11 tit)ii'. h\ whuh th* lailul hu'i !*• < a < onlr.tt fl 
'I'o put thf‘ *.-1111* Ihoupht m hf,'!!!!} liilh r* ut ! uioin"*' 

\\*- nil} ■ t} tint all Inti} *thi< tl tonilial u, m th* plim-^c- 
ol**;'}' of Mr 1 ,* it' r "Wiinl,' t* la ,’‘™i r iht'rtnuud h} tlr inor* 
Ol It**--, dotinit' antu'ip itii'ii of an end or la ult II n ja'rol} 
Ml tin (Oiujih'il} and "oj).* i)f tfu' < nd lU't th*- •]* fuiitanc-'i 
with ^\hnh It n inM‘<i^'. * 1 , lint th*- '}'t'nnti' pur'-uit of a 
central puipo"*) uhuh t har.u l< n- «' ■ ila nu>ral lif*. of tla niO'* 
11110111*10111 no nih' n of • a u-t} , ditleri from the 

aptiradic and unro;tulut* *1 h.diMntur ot a ththl or ti M\Ag* 
The gre it function dnrh ir”*'<I 1 *} nioial t oil* . and ‘-ncril 

institutions in the piattic d, lila tint ilc-hir^nd 1 *} wjcntiCc 
li} }>otln ‘J’i.s in the theori tnal HphfiT', n that of acting .n ti \.i 5 t 
luhour-saMiig a)ip ir.itUN M'liat n, in both ‘ i«age ami (ndis’d 
life, desirable fioiii the indiMdual p<jint of view, n the ton- 
tinnous .vilisfaclion, if not of all Ins anticipations at leist of 
tho most ])crni inent and por*-ist''nt <tf them, what m desirable 
for the sjiecics if "C mi} so our-ehes, from Nature’s 

point of MOW, is ])0imincnt ‘-('If-niaintenance, .it th*- sinallcsl 
coat of ph}sical c\j>endituic, .igiinst tho nnfaaounble iiitluencc'^ 
of a conslantl} changing cnMionmenl, and it is just m the 
certainty and oigamc economy with which these results are 
obtained, that cuilised lile has the ad\antage o^el «;.Mngeor 
semi-cmlised life Our inlicritance of a aast s}steni ol 
scientific hyjiotlioses and moral institutions makes it jiossible 
for us to obtain, wuth case and without waste of energy, what 
can only be obtained b} the savage by the essentially wasteful 
method of haphazard tiial of various altcinativcs, winch is 
also Nature’s method in the infi-a-human world.^ In particular, 

' We mu*;! not, bo^\e\er, forget tlmt m all but tbe lo^se*!! of human races it >' 
not merely Eelf-mainlcnauco ngninil exterual influences but an increased sense of 
power over the nmtenal and social environment, which the individual desires. Mereiv 
to “go on and not to die" is the ideal of the savage, and of the hacks and incom 
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cmi hocial and moinl inslRntionb, like oiir scientific hypotheses, 
enable us to modify our eiiviioiiinent to suit our own wants, 
instead of waiting foi the envnoninent gradually to modify 
ourselves, as the animal and, in a lessei degree, the savage 
have to wait This is a difieronce which, ns Mr Ward well 
icniarks, completely lovolutionises the whole conditions of the 
evolutionniy pioccss and makes it piacticallv impossible for 
iih to ticat human development, and tlic growtli of moiality, 
which IS a ]).iit of human development, as a mere subsection 
of the general history of biological evolution Tn 0111 penulbi- 
ni.ite cliaptei w’c shall sec the enormous importance of this 
1 evolution in its bcaiing upon the tlieoiy of the ultimate 
inoial ideal 

As we have aheady said, ideo-motor or ‘'tehc” action, at 
its lust entrance upon the scene, is neithei exclusively self- 
icgarding noi cxclusnely altiuistic What actions W'e should 
.ipprove, or anticipate with pleasure, must have depended 
originally upon the pcculiai instincts which the human species 
po'^scssed , and thc'^c 111 tuin aic determined by the geneial 
conditions of a successful stiuggle for existence in the peiiod 
before the dawn of puqiosive intelligence Like any other 
‘-pecies which has to maintfun itself at once agamst com- 
petitois in the struggle foi existence and against unfavourable 
v.iiiations of the physical enviionment, the human species has 
natiually need botli of the instincts which make foi self- 
preservation, and those which make for the successful repro- 
duction of the race Tlius, in tlie human species, fiom the 
very beginning of its career, there must have been present 
those possibihties of conflict between mutually exclusive courses 
of instinctive action which we have discoveied in animal life 
as a whole And, consequently, we should naturally expect 
to find, as is actually the case, that there are among the forms 
of behaviour approved of by even the most primitive of man- 
kind some wliich secure, or aie supposed to secure, advantages 
to the species or to the community at the expense of suffermg 
and loss to the individual exhibiting them Room is thus 

potents of civilised society , wliat tlic man of gonumo and conscious capacity seeks 
for himself is extended and amplified, not merely continued, existence We might 
fairly ask wlicthcr the “^^ill to might*' of Nietzsche is not the one fundamentally 
Imman impulse, and the Rccrct ongm of the one fundamentally human institution, 
property* 
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inndo for tlu' giowt.li (tl dGlibcialdy (i(*ll-U'i,Muluig and con- 
bdonsl) M,'H-wu‘nbcing lyjiCH <if condiut., noon as the 
conception^ of myself mid oilier sehes arc fonncd by the 
tndmm\ \\urlvings of tbc ]jHycbie.il mechanism Hotboiigmale 
in u loim of iippiobation \'.buh v.e Iia\c ahead} called “mi- 
piM'sonal,'' in consequeme ol the in e\ 10ns oxish-mc of a double 
set of inslmels and impuFes 

It must not, of i-oni'-e, be suppo^-cd that a hard and fast 
line can be dra\sn between one set, of moral ijualitics winch 
me pniel} " sidf-icgaiding,” and anolbei t which are ex- 
clusively "altruistic ” As a niattei of fad, the relations which 
we disco\eiod 111 the infia-buman hold good also in the human 
woild dust as the s(df-pie'-enati\c instincts arc no less 
valuable to the species tlmn the reproduetne and parental 
instincts, so, as n general lulc, the same qualities and the same 
line of action which are productnc ol jicimmienl vitisfaction 
to the individual Inmiaii heing arc aFo fa\ourahlc to the 
jieimanencc of the human specie'^ Then* is Karcely a “self- 
icgaiding” ([ualit} which is not, in the great majority of 
ciicumstanccb, as hcncficial to the eommiiinl} of winch the 
indnidnal is a member as it is to the individual himself 
And the veiy exisloncc of the sexual and parental — to say 
nothing of the weaker giegaiious — instincts and feelings 
involves the conseipicnce that habitual siqipietsion of all hues 
of conduct b} which the coinmmuty benefits to the immediate 
loss of the individual would ultimately make agviinst the 
individual’s chances of seeming jiormnnent satisfaction foi the 
most persistent and unconquerable of his ow n craxnugs 

Courage, for lustanco, w as looked upon by Aristotle as a 
typical form of self-ieiiunciation in the interests of the "city” 
yet it is manifest that coinage is, on the whole, as necessai) 
for the continued enjoyment of the individual as it is for the 
protection of the community 01 the species against its rivals. 
From the very fact that the existence of the species or 
community has to be secured by the action of mdividuals of 
whose actions one mam spnng hes m the pleasurableness aud 
pamfulness of their own anticipations, it necessarily follows 
that there must, on the whole, be a haimouy betiveen the 
“egoistic” and the "altrmstic” tendencies A species of 
beings who did not m the mam find their individual pleasures 
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in the peifoimance of tlie same acts which make for the 
continued existence of then kind, would speedily fall a jney to 
then numeious iivals, and the same is, of couise, tiue of the 
artificial communities of human society 

But we must not allow ourselves to be led into optimistic 
exaggerations about the degiee of this “ pie- established ” 
harmony The actual human woild cannot be shown to be a 
true counterpart of the Leibnitzian system of monads, in which 
each member by fulfilling the law of its ovm development 
necessarily discharges the highest service to the development 
of all the rest In the human as m the animal world there 
aie constantly arising conjunctions of cii cumstances in wluch 
the attamment of permanent individual satisfaction is incom- 
patible with the complete discharge of the actions required by 
the needs of the commumty 01 the species The most stiiking 
example of this conflict is that which so powerfully impressed 
the imagmation of Aristotle, the voluntaiy sui lender of life 
on the field of battle fiom a sense of the obligation of sacri- 
ficing one’s self for the good of the community We have in 
this supieme self-suriender a phenomenon which must, m the 
present writer’s judgment at least, present insuperable diffi- 
culties to the school of morahsts who insist on legaidmg self- 
satisfaction m some form or othei as the universal end of all 
moial action There is no real paiallel between the self- 
devotion of the citizen-soldier and the self-restramt of the 
enlightened egoist who chooses to forego a present satisfaction 
in order to obtam later on “higher” satisfactions — that is, 
satisfaction for more constantly recurring and unconditional 
ciavings The peculiarity of the case hes precisely in the 
fact that the seE-devoted luctun is, by his own dehbeiate act, 
cuttmg himseE off from all possibility of future satisfactions 
of any kmd As Aiistotle tells us, it is piecisely the man of 
highest character and greatest pubhc spirit to whom we should 
expect the sacrifice to be the most pamful, just because his 
life IS the richest and fullest in enjoyment Just m propor- 
tion to the mteUectual and artistic endowments of the pitnotic 
citizen, what he gives up on the field of battle is a real ‘ self” 
And there can be for hun, let us observe, no question of 
a compensation for what he loses You may, of course it you 
like, assert that the sacrifice will be compensated -u ^-nother 
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life, but the assertion is incapable of proof If it is per- 
missible to aigue from present conditions of existence, it 
would be more reasonable to suppose that self-surrender may 
be as much a feature of the “ future life ” as of the present 
And if the argument from now to then be ruled out of court, 
your assertions about the future are a mere appeal to the 
unknown In any case men have sacrificed and do sacrifice 
themselves who positively disbebeve m the future life, and 
have therefore no expectations wliatevei of compensation It 
would be m vam, for mstance, to argue that the bnef 
satisfaction of dying with the assurance of victory is so 
intense as to outweigh the more numerous and permanent, 
though less intense satisfactions which aie given up For 
the dymg soldier, if conscious at all, is, as a rule, too keenly 
conscious of his own physical suffermgs to be able to enjoy 
the satisfaction of a sense of triumph It is the favoured 
few only who are able in the death-agony to receive the 
intelligence of their country’s success, and to die happy m 
the news For the great majority of the slam, death m 
battle perhaps means a death of unrelieved pain. ]\Iight it 
be said, one shares by anticipation m the victory ? But some 
would sacrifice themselves even if defeat were certam And, 
m the citizen-soldier at least, we must not assume moie than 
a spice of the mere lust of fightmg “ for the fun of the thing ” 
Here, then, if anywhere, we have a genmne deliberate sacrifice 
of self with all its satisfactions, to a good m which the person 
making the sacrifice cannot expect to have any share 

Somethmg of the same kind meets us m more than one 
form of devotion to the service of society or humamty In 
the case of all those not uncommon persons who voluntarily 
abandon a life of mteUectual and artistic self-cultuie m ordei 
to labour as missionaries, doctors, or hospital nurses among 
degraded and hostile populations, or to take up the thankless 
and onerous burdens of the pubhc service, an unbiassed student 
cannot fail to perceive the existence of a self-sacrifice for 
which bfe affords no adequate personal compensation. It 
of course, easy to appeal, m the fashion of popular moralists, 
to the approbation of conscience as affording an ample reward 
for aU that the self-denying servant of the pubhc has given 
up , but the appeal betokens an ample lack of psychological 
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insight. It IS only in edifying liteiature of a certain class 
that the man who has given up all to woik for the benefit 
of his fellows IS constantl}' being lenarded by the intense 
satisfaction with which he contemplates the success of bis 
own virtuous exertions In real life liis “lewaid” is more 
often a bin den of caie and fatigue culminating in failuie and 
enhanced by ingiatitudc Even the successes ovei which 
outsideis go into laptuies aie apt to stiike cold to the heart 
of their author wlio knows, as the outside woild does not, how 
mean a propoition they beat to what he has piojected 

Nor aie matters much mended if you prefer to appeal to 
the pains of self-censure which the self-sacrificing labourer 
would have experienced if he had preferred ease and self- 
culture to public duty YHiich of us bas not learned by 
humiliating experiences how readily tlie shame and pain ot 
knowingly slinking a duty can be merged in the enjoyment 
of tlie cultured ease which our neglect of oui obbgations has 
purchased? li personal self-satisfaction uere indeed the sole 
end of oui actions and the sole result anticipated by us from 
them with pleasure, it uould be impossible to defend those 
acts of self-sacrifice which all the woild agrees to regard as 
deservmg of the highest degree of approbation From “ self- 
seeking” to disinterested benevolence theie is no road, and 
the apparent subsumption of both under a common name by 
the theory of self-reahsation, turns out on closei inspection to 
be httle more than a piece of veibal legerdemain In every 
life that is anywheie touched with ethical nobility theie are 
sacrifices of self not a few for which no futme personal 
compensation is expected or desired, and these sacrifices gam 
all their dignity and sacredness fiom oui conviction that the 
causes and persons for whom they are made are not convenient 
or romantic ahascs toi ourselves 

On the othei hand, you have to mutilate the facts of the 
moial life even more, in oidei to make them all appear as 
instances of altruistic devotion to others 01 to society, than 
IS done by the self-reahsers “ SeK-love ” as Shakespeare 
remmds us, is after all " not so vde a sin as self-neglecting ” 
By agreeing to call anything m which I am interested myself 
you can, with some luolence to language and some confusion 
of thought, continue to make aU morality weai the shape of 

0 
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seK-salisfaction, but there is uo conceivable device, short of 
boldly denying the facts, by which you can make it all look, 
like seK-surrendei or self-foigetfulness For we all notoriously 
approve, not only devotion to the interests of the commumty, 
but also determination to make the most of one’s self, we 
censure as moially wnong not only neglect of pubhc duty, 
but also neglect of mental and cesthetic self-culture It is 
no doubt true that honest self- culture commonly ends by 
proving beneficial to a wider puldic The artist who steadily 
keeps true to his own highest ideals of self-respecting work 
and steadily refuses to win poimlarity and bestow pleasure 
by complying ivith what he feels to be unworthy standards of 
taste, often succeeds ultimately in educating the tastes of the 
pubhc, the labours of the scholai or man of science are 
commonly in vaiious ways of duect or induect benefit to the 
community of winch he is a member Yet who would be 
prepared to say that the only moral justification of the patient 
labour of artist or scholar is to be found in the remote 
mfluence he may possibly exercise upon the tastes and habits 
of other men ? What excuse can be pleaded from the extreme 
altruistic point of view for the poet who chooses to give to 
the world “ what the few must rather than what the many 
may like,” or for the mathematician who devotes all the energies 
of a nchly endowed nature to the production of a few score 
pages of obscure speculations winch are very hkely devoid of 
all practical significance, and will probably never be mteUigible 
to more than three or four persons at once^ Would our 
moral judgment of the worth of such a Me of stubborn 
devotion to an artistic ideal as those of Beethoven and 
Wagner be other than it is, if those great men had not 
happened in the end to succeed m enlistmg a considerable 
measure of popular adnuration ? 

These may be said to be mere appeals acl ^vlgus, but 
the principle mvolved m them is an important one, and, 
once seriously apprehended, is fatal to oui common unthinkmg 
altruism It is this If it is our duty to labour for the 
realisation of a certain type of mental Me among our fellow- 
men, that Me must be conceded to be in itself worthy, and 
if worthy, then deserving of attainment by ourselves R 
certain states of thought and feehng are morally so valuable 
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as to be woitli promoting at any cost among those around 
me, they aie also worth promoting in myself, and it is my 
reasonable service to reahse them for myseK as weU. as ^ for 
my neighbours It is absurd to mamtain that culture 01 
knowledge 01 happmess is of such worth that it is a moral 
duty to promote it, and then to deny that it is a moral duty 
to seek it for myseK If altruism as a theory of morals were 
the whole truth, the only thing worth promotmg in myseK, 
oi in any one else, ought to be the altruistic spurt , the logical 
consequence of acceptmg altruistic premises would be the 
inference that my one and only duty is to promote in my 
neighbour an unselfish determination to promote in his 
neighboui the determination to promote the same sentiments 
in some one else Umversal altruism would thus end in 
universal aimless absorption m the affaus of our neighbour’s 
soul 


But K this absurd consequence is to be avoided, it must 
at least be recognised that ceitam mental states, other 
than a general benevolence towards one’s neighbours, are m 
themselves of worth In order to give benevolence itself a 
definite channel m which to work, it must at least be 
lepognised that health is better than disease, fulness than 
hunger, knowledge than ignorance, and cultivated taste than 
vulgarity And if any seK is made richer in lasting satis- 
factions, and therefore moiaUy worthier by the possession of 
these quahties, my own seK must also be the richer and the 


better for them attainment To put the whole case agamst 
altiuism ” m the form of a dilemma, we may fauly ask : If 
uothmg but unselfishness is morally valuable, why should I 
trouble about securmg any other blessing than the spirit of 
unselfishness for my neighbours ? If anything else is morally 
valuable, how shall I answer to my own conscience and w 
my God for neglectmg its attainment in myseK ^ It is no. 
given to every one to acqmesce, after the manner of Rant, m 


a doctrine which asserts that; it is a moral duty to piorao- 
in other men what it would be moraKy wrong to promo e — 
yourseK, noi, like him, to trust to the arrangemsims o- 
future hfe to abohsh this standing contradiction-^^ 

» One might precisely invert Kant s dictum vnfh equal plansihOaT ^ 

, T fcnrately tell rrhat wU i^e me isp?J 1 1 

blunder m deciding what will make my neighbour happy Since ti5=- — 
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Thus a biief consideiation of the logical alter natives of 
egoism and altiuism brings us to the same conclusion to 
Avhicli we were led by oui previous examination of the 
psychology of approbation We found then that while the 
very existence of the instincts subservient to 'the propagation 
and protection of a future geneiation makes it possible for an 
individual to appiove of actions by which the species or 
commimity benefits at the cost of pain and loss to hunself, it 
IS also possible for the tribe or society as a whole to approve 
of qualities such as physical beauty, poetical gifts, etc, which 
aie of no visible public service, or aie only of public service 
because they aie already approved of We are thus prepared 
to find that there is a double line of moral development 
On the one hand, whatever makes the mdividual’s life richer 
in the enjoyment of those quahties which are the objects of 
approbation must be admitted to have direct moral worth, 
on the other hand, approbation and moral worth attach 
equally to qualities of character and lines of conduct, by 
which the wellbeing of the commimity gains at the expense 
of the mdividual 

You thus get two more 01 less divergmg and incompatible 
ethical ideals On the one hand a man may set himself, as 
we say, to make the most of himself That is, he may, as 
fai as possible, seek to bung order mto his own moral life by 
aiming systematically at the fullest possible quahfication of 
those ciavmgs which he finds to yield permanent and uncon- 
ditional satisfaction, to the exclusion or repression of all 
indulgences which are mcompatible with this ideal The 
first great pimciple of a life hved on this plan might be 
formulated in familiar language thus, “ Know what you really 
want, and see that you get it, wnthout bemg deluded by 
spurious substitutes ” The ultimate aim of a life of conformity 
to this precept would be the enjoyment of an experience as 
rich as possible in satisfactions of every kind, and Lee from 
the discontent and mental anarchy which result from the 
undue prefeience of those satisfactions which are neither 

nssnmption, every one knows at once where the path of duty lies, it is surely wiser to 
aim at making my neighbour virtuous than to play Providence for his benefit An 
if it he urged that you cannot tell when another man’s virtue is real, I reply, that it w 
about as difficult to say when another man's happiness is real If it is true 
may make a hypocntical pretence to virtue, it is equally true that we may and oite 
do counterfeit happmess. 
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lasting noi iiuconditionaL Such a life would manifestly be 
self-centied, but at the same time would be very fai fiom 
being one of luxury or self-indulgence 111 the oidmary sense 
of those words The veiy postulate that the most lastmg 
and unconditional satisfactions aie to be piefened would, as 
Plato has irrefutably shown m the nmth book of the Bepublic 
and elsewhere, mean that the pleasures of mtellectual activity 
and {esthetic culture should take precedence ovei those of 
ordmary sensual appetite^ Nay it would be perfectly logical 
for one who accepted the prmciple of self-ciiltuie without 
reservation to lead by preference a hfe of rigid stoic asceticism 
For it is only by a process of rigid self-discipline and careful 
subordination of passmg cravings to permanent needs that a 
man can ever succeed m gettmg what on the whole he leally 
wants out of hfe Self-culture is only to be attained by the 
dehberate and unhesitatmg sui lender of some at least of the 
discordant elements which constituted the untrained and 
disorderly self with which the process of cultivation began 
Against this ideal of seK-ciiltiue we may, however, with 
equal right set the ideal of social service For some of the 
things for which we caie and which we approve are other 
than personal states of satisfaction We desue not only a 
certain type of enjoyment ^ for ourselves, but also a similar 
type of enjoyable existence for other members of the com- 
munity or the race And this social ideal is often not to be 
leahsed except by the surrender of what we most desire for 
ourselves We may thus, every one of us, be called upon in 
the comse of our life for acts of self-sacrifice which go much 
deeper than the self-disciplme of the cultivated egoist, who 
only gives up what he cares about for the moment in order 
to get what will afford bim lastmg contentment® In true 
self-sacrifice, as distmgmshed from mere self-disciphne, we 

^ Or at least &uch “sensual appetite” as could stand this test \\ould be more 
than mere appetite 

- I use the word, of course, m its widest possible sense to include the pleasures 
of action as well os those of repose* The results of our tluid chapter would justify 
the Socratic preference for the former class of pleasures as ngaonst the latter, 
independently of any question of “ quantity ” For it is in the pleasure of action 
par excdUnce that ue oh tarn satisfaction for previously felt wants 

^ I do not of course mean by the phrase “lasting contentment” to countenance 
the mistfdce of placing true happiness in any permanent or unchanging state of 
consciousness “Lastmg contentment” is merely a convenient abbieviation for 
“ the steady progressive satisfaction of an organised system of persistent wants ” 
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give u]), wilhunl. lio])(j of coin])cnsalion, li.it would yield us 
listing enjoyment, in oidci tlint some other person may enjoy 
Now the jioint n])on whicdi 1 wish lieic to lay speci.d 
.sticss IS that, as J Imvc already 8.iid, tliasc two ideas are 
manifestly not entirely compatihlo with c.ich other, and at 
the s.iino tune that tlieie is no moie ultimate principle by 
the light of which tlicir rival claims on our .allegiance can 
he adjusted l-’or the most part, no doubt, in a w-ell-organFcd 
society, the same line of conduct senes to promote the 
icnlisation of the individualistic and of the social ideals On 
the whole, in making the best of oiirsehes, we are also to the 
best of oui power eontiibutiiig to the happiness of society. 
But the agreement is aftei all far from absolute, and may, 
at any moment, ho disturbed by an unusually stringent 
demand ol obedience Jrom cither side, fn .1 time of social 
disordei, for inst.incc, any man may have to choose once 
^ ^ .iiu for all lietw'cen abandoning the task of self-culture or 
impersonal scientific research and neglecting the duty of 
assisting to maintain social ordei or national e.xistence And 
in such a case, it seems impossible to decide universally that 
the claim of eitliei ideal should be paramount Is Hegel, for 
instance, to go on with the JPhanomcnoJogic while German 
national life is being extingmshcd hy the cannon at Jena, or 
to shouldei his musket and do what he can to repel the 
invader ? 

To questions of this kind it seems impossible to give 
a single satisfactory answei Most men would be agreed 
that these are occasions when the duty of piotectmg society 
becomes so impel ative that all considerations of self-culture 
must be set aside, most men again would admit that there 
aie limits to the claims of society , but who can say what 
these limits are ? In practice we seem to effect a more or 
less satisfactoiy compromise between the competing ideals 
only because we do not stop to reason out then respective 
claims upon us As soon as you come to state reasons for 
espousmg one side or the othei of the alternatives, there 
seems to be considerations of equal cogency to be adduced on 
both sidea Your coimtiy’s national existence wall be 
imperilled, says one, imless you and othei citizens saenfice 
everything else to the duty of defending hei Yes, the retort 
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might be, And if I fall in the task, who will complete my 
philosophy 2 But surely, urges the first speaker, a philosophy 
which will at best afford intellectual satisfaction to a few 
score persons, ought not to he preferred before mstitutions 
which secure the comfort and happiness of millions Why 
not, says the other, when one comes to consider quality as 
well as quantity of existence ? it is good that knowledge 
should be in the world, even though the number of persons 
capable of possessmg it be insignificant And thus the 
dispute nught contmue mterminably, were it not that the 
necessities of our situation as a rule compel us to decide on 
our Ime of action without a complete investigation of the 
arguments which can be alleged for or agamst it. 

Hegel’s remark that there is somethmg sophistical m the 
mtermmable search for “ grounds ” or “ reasons ” is certeiinly 
applicable to all cases of appeal for guidance in determining 
the limits of self-sacrifice to ethical first prmciples ^ Even if we 
imagme the case of a man who should dehberately preserve his 
own hfe by neglect of what would generally be regarded by 
others as obvious public duty, it would be difficult to find valid 
theoretical arguments against such conduct which could not 
be met by equally valid ones on the part of a consistent and 
conscientious egoist One can imagine the unendmg wordy 
strife You ought not to have run away from the battle, or 
ought not to have dechned to stand for Parhament But I 
think my hfe of self-cultuie 01 of research too valuable to be 
thrown away upon the pursuit of party ends which will give 
no satisfaction to me, and are of doubtful value to any one 
But the pubhc generally regard your conduct as cowardly and 
seK-indulgent, and will not fail upon opportunity to make 
you sensible of their opmion What then ? populus me 
sihilat at mihi plaudo Am I to dread the censure of an 
Ignorant and unthinking public more than the condemnation 
I shall incur from my own conscience by provmg false to my 

^ Hegel, Logil, n 1 ui. B b, Aumerlmng {Worls, it p 103) I transcribe the 
mam part of the passage on account of its intrinsic mterest 

“ That search after grounds which constitutes the special chamctenstio of 
tliscursive reasoning (ratsonncmcnt) is thus an unending backward and forward 
process [Scrum treihai) which comes to no final determination Several excellent 
grounds can be found for anything, or for its opposite, and a multitude of grounds 
may exist without any result What Socrates and Plato call sophistry is nothing other 
than this reasoning from grounds , Plato contrasts with it the contemplation of the 
Idea, 1 c of the thing m and for itself, or in its Notion.” 
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noqunin}' ndnt|imin jtni oiml i.-dl-niltui* . Itut uh.it degree of 
p'U.sonal ‘^fdf-i nil lilt* . ndeqnal'* *' Oj ag.iin I ought to deiotc 
•some ])iit of III) ( iinigin^ It) the \oIuntirv di-* harge of 
municiiial dulie.s, hut not •.') much .i* to iiit»‘ilert uith the 
prosecution of philo'-ophnal aludics to ulimh I luue guon 
m)nclf, nithei hcc.un-c I looh to them for ** itisfnf tmn of in) 
pei.sonal ci.iMng fiu intollct tu.il leit.nnt) tluiii hct.iU'C of any 
benefit \s Inch 1 e,\{>eet them to toiifcr on othi r jicoplc ulio, 
nftoi .ill, must unsuei then oun (jucsliomt in then own uu) 
Hut //(oe laae/f of iii) tune .aid cncigns ma) I detote to the 
solution of my intellectual dillu ultit'. uuinmt incuirmg the 
lepioach of seKish iiulifieientc to my social i»'sponsibilitics ? 

These me questions uliieli ue should tmd it practicall} 
impossible to niisu 01 , were it not that they are in the mam 
ansucicd foi us in a eonvcnient ua) , though on no perceptible 
piinciple, by the social customs ol oiu day and class In the 
mam I take so much time, and no more noi los.s, fiom my 
philosophic studies foi puiposes of civic dut) because it is 
what IS expected of me by my social ciicle . 1 lestrict my 
philanthropic cxpeuditurc within ceibun limits beenuso my 
society expects mo to come up to a eeitain standard oi 
physical, lutollcctual, oi ccstlietic sclf-cultuie. If I am a man 
of sufficient originality of mind and stiength of charactei to 
be discontented with tlie tinditioual compiomise, it is pretty 
ceitam that my notion of the lelativc importance of self- 
cultuie and social benevolence will lay me open to the censme 
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of society either foi undue self-absorption or for undue self- 
neglect, or not impossibly for both at once 

As a matter of general ethical theory it seems impossible to 
say anythmg mote definite than this, Ro normal human bemg 
IS likely ever to find satisfaction either m mere self-culture or 
in pure self-saciifice Any ethical theory which means to take 
serious account of the whole body of the phenomena of the moral 
life must therefore recognise ‘"egoistic” duties aud virtues by 
the side of " altruistic ” duties and virtues, but no theory can 
satisfactorily adjust the claims of the two ^ Such further con- 
sideration as it may be necessary to give to problems 
connected with the conflict between the claims of self and 
society will now be deferred to a subsequent chapter We 
proceed to illustrate the mflueuce of the moral dualism just 
described upon the formation of the concepts of the particular 
virtues commonly recognised m civilised society 

After what has just been urged we shall be prepared to 
find that it is impossible to give a smgle answer to the 
question, Wliat is the highest type of vu'tue ^ This question 
has often been asked, and hag received very vaiious answers m 
different moral and religious systems In ancient tunes Plato, 
and less positively Aristotle," and in modern times Hoffding, 
have asserted that it is m justice that we find the fullest 
and most satisfactory realisation of the common prmciple 
of all moral action. Geuhncx or Kant, if pressed for an answer, 
would probably have decided for obedience to law The 
influence of the Christian rehgion has mduced man to treat at 
one time personal chastity, at another universal benevolence, 
as the all-mcludmg vutue Whde yet agam there have been 
mmds to which all virtue has appeared as some form or other 
of com’age It will be abundantly plam that we cannot, upon 
our piemisses, agree entuely with any one of these attempts 
to bring all moral action undei a smgle type We shall 
expect to find, correspondmg to the egoistic and the altruistic 
ideals, two most general or highest categories by the aid of 
which all moral conduct can be satisfactorily described There 
will be some highest and most ultimate formula describmg the 

^ Etlucs, to parody Mr Bradley, consists mostly in finding bad reasons for bemg 
wbat you cannot belp being 

^ (V otKaKxrOyji Traa' dpern Anst ethics, 1129 b 29 , Hoffding, 

MhtL^p 124 
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cln&s ol mtuous actions in winch the end proposed is the bene- 
fit of society at large, oi certain members of it other than our- 
selves, and another fonnula describing tlie moral actions which 
have direct relation to the enrichment of our own personal 
experience v ith sources ol permanent and lasting satisfaction. 

The highest and most perfect expression of the prmciples 
of moral altiiiism «cems to be found in that law of /us(ice 
which bids us treat every member of the whole communitv 
with just so much consideration and perform for him lust such 
sei vices as are most desirable in view of the good of the 
community as a vhole^ Justice is often opposed, as the 
minimum of unselfishness compatible with good moral 
character, to the higher xnrtucs of benevolence, generosity, 
chanty , but when it is remembered that the true ethical 
measure of the consideration due to any particular person is 
nothing othei than the good of the whole society as it may be 
affected both in his person and in those of others who may be 
incidentally affected by our treatment of him, and farther 
that, from the standpoint of rigid ethical justice, our own 
personal claims to consideration must be detemuned by the same 
impartial standards as those of any third person, it will 
become clear that ti ue justice mcludes in itself all self-saeiifice 
except what is mamfestly on any theory to be condemned, the 
futile flmgiug away of om selves in gratifying the unreasonable 
desires of the worthless." The formula of this ideal j'ustice in 
apportioning enjoyments would be, “ Every one to count for as 

* By tte good of the community, as of the individual, I mean lasting and 
unconditional satisfaction My standard is thus the psychological one of feeling, not the 
biological one of function I reserve discncsions on this subject for a later chapter 

" It vould perhaps not be unjust to christen the morality here repndia'ed 
“ TolstojTsm.” 

Justice may be defined formally (as 3Ir Bradley defined it m Ethical S'udi',, 
p 191, footnote) as adhering in yonr treatment of people to the mle you profess to 
go by Tme or "ideal ” justice, however, as he there admits, implies that yon go oy 
the mle of the morally right- What that mle is I have tried to mdicate m the test- 
ideal justice in this highest sense tates neither a man's deserts, as they are populariv 
called, nor his needs, as popularly estimated, as the esclnsive ^andard by which hi5 
treatment is to he decided. Considerations of social good may demand that I shonld 
exert myself to perform good ofiBces for a man who has not, as we phrase it, desertw 
any special regard from me by jiast services to me. So agam, when the good of ^ 
commumty as a whole is made the standard, mercy may be the highest justice to 
the other hand, it may be bad for the community as a whole that distress shonld be 
relieved in certain cases Eg il chanty to the idle acts as an inducement to 
ness, it IS not in the highest sense of the word just to bestow it. It is clear from 
what IS said in the text that even the sacrifice of my life may be demanded from me 
by justice when it is a necessary step towards secnnng the permanent peace a 
content of the community 
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much as and foi no more than tliat to which his place in the 
general scheme of tlie community entitles him ” ' 

° The familial political and judicial maxim that “ eveiy one 
should count for one and nobody foi more than one” is manifestly 
only a special case of tins moie geneial ethicul prmciple In 
matteis m which eveiy one is of equal importance to the com- 
mumty, everyone viU count as one and as no moie, m cases 
wheie the fate of a single pei son may outweigh in its mfluence 
upon the good of the community that of thousands of others, 
every one does not and ought not to count as one It is only 
just that themurderci of a poor and insignificant person should 
he pumshed equally wi til (he murdeioi of a peison of lank and 
wealth, because it is on the whole equally detiimental to the 
interests of society that murdei should be iile in one class as iJi 
another , it is no less just that there should be exceptionally 
severe penalties attached to offences against the peison of the 
supreme magistrate or the hen to the thione, because the 
harm done to the fabiic of society by the commission of these 
offences would bo immeasuialdy gieatei tlian if tliey had been 
perpetrated upon some piivatc suffeier^ It is thus the 
general needs of society, not tlie particulai needs nor ever the 
particular deserts of tlie individu.il, which determine what is, 
in his case, the measure of true ]usticc It is only by gross 
misapprehension as to what really is the good of the whole 
community that the maxim Salvs 'imperil sinnina lex can be 
perverted into a justification of tymnny and dime- 

So much for the supremo principle of that type of moial 
action in which the satisfaction ol' a whole community is the 
object actually contemplated by the agent If we turn to the 
other side of the question and ask what is the fullest and 

f 


that c\oii conduct which ism ordinary cases punisha e 
onma Zv ^ of pccunmry damages is treated h} tho English law as a 

practised upon the queen consort or tho wife of the heir appareri 
2 u tho principle of true justice ns explained in tho te'^t ^ 

'^\hen Sa!n*i vimcra is taken to meet tho persona 
pasoWfl « ^ exercising tho functions of go\oniinent We luey Eotop^ 

civihsatioTi ^J’5cu8sing tho question how far the ® and 

JS essentialh iiitonintmTifil should modify the ^ 


“nrdeamtim ,r*r patriot may lor uiu 1--;" ' .. ^ at 

pending futn~ j of that ulentiflcatioii , tlio ” indeT socle J ■ 

pleases "naerstand by tho “conimnmtr 

6 What 13 Saul a few sentences lower dowm , 
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clearest foim jii wliich the ])r]ncii)lc of self-culture or self- 
realisation finds lecognition in popular moral theory, it is less 
easy to formulate n satisfnctoiy answei. There seems to be 
no one name in our language for the (piahty of knowing what 
it is that you most desire to get for yourself and settmg 
youisclf lesolutely to obtain it We might iierhaps call such 
a quality the virtue of self-consistency, oi again of mtellectual 
clarity. With Plato, who insists strongly upon the close 
analogy between the regulation and subordination of passmg 
desiies to a geneial life-puipose and the maintenance of social 
subordination and order, tins viitue shares with the more 
directly social tendencies the name of jnshcc Yet it is clear 
that systematic self-ioalisation may lead a man into actions 
inconsistent with the principles of justice as we have already 
desciibed tliem In yom' determination to “do yourself justice” 
you may find it impossible to make sacrifices which the general 
interest of the community of which you are a member demands 
of you, and which are therefore in the proper sense of the 
word eminently "j'ust” Or on the other hand, you maybe 
so anxious to secure results which you believe to he of lahie 
to the commimity as to neglect volimtaiily the opportimities 
of doing full “justice” to your own powers and capahihties of 
intellectual or physical development ^ 

And what is true of the relation between tlie indiwdual 
aud the wider community of which he forms a part is also 
true of the relation between naiiowei and wider social groups 
Just as a man must often do himself less than justice if he is 
to be just to the claims of family oi coimtiy, so a family has 
often to choose between its own good and that- of the couutr}', 
and, with the growth of the sense of international or eveu 
world-wide relationship between man and man, it may become 
necessary even for a nation to choose at times between national 
advantages and the general interests of cinlisation.” And m 
all these cases of conflict there is no recognised ultimate moini 
prmciple upon which a decision might be based. Every one 
would agree that, where the advantages to be gained are equal, 

1 Of Sidgwick, p 172 ff „ whole 

2 Though, of course, in most cases the mterests of civilised liumonity as 
and those of a great civilised nation vail probably be the same It is iyrd "to M 
the dissolution of the Bntish Empire, for instance, could ever be called lor o) 
good of civilisntioru 
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it IS reasonable to prefer the good of the wider whole; but 
who IS to say whether a great benefit to a family or a nation 
should or should not be preferred to a lessei benefit conferred 
' upon a nation or upon civihsed mankind at large ^ The illus- 
tration is the more worch pondering smce there aie persons 
who, though regarding it as self-evident that it is immoial to 
prefer any personal satisfaction, however great, to the satis- 
faction of others, very naturally though inconsistently refuse 
to extend their conclusion to the case of the relation between 
a single nation and the whole body of civihsed commimities 

The sum then of the whole matter seems to be just this 
There are two ideals of conduct, both sanctioned by the appro- 
bation of manland, which are not finally completely recon- 
cilable, and between which mdividuals and communities aie 
constantly driven to choose, — the ideals, as we may call them, 
of intensiveness and of extensiveness. You may set ^yourself 
to make some comparatively narrow area of experience, your 
own, that of your family, etc , as full of permanent and lasting 
satisfactions as you can, or you may set yourseK to procure a 
lower degree of permanency and ceitamty of satisfaction for 
a larger community In other words, you may live either 
for the realisation of a very high type of mental culture by 
yourself, 01 a few others closely connected with you by 
circumstances or by commumty of taste, or for the more 
general diffusion of a much lower type You may make the 
most of yourseK and youi immediate ciicle, or you may make 
a httle of your fellons m geneial Both tj’pres of activity are 
necessary to the progress of civilisation, and it is impossible 
on ground of ethical theoiy to asseit that either is to be 
prefeired before the other The comse of any normal hfe, 
in so far as it is marked by definite moral purpose, presents 
us with a series of theoretically unjustifiable compromise.s 
between the two 

The exammatioii of any of the principal loims of “nitue ” 
will suppoit this conclusion by showing that we liave 111 the 
lines popularly drawn between nioial and unmoral conduct .1 
senes of attempts to effect such a compiomise between the 
often incompatible demands of justice to otheis and a due 
regal d foi completeness of mdividuiil ^elf-culture I do not 
mean that it would be possible to classify some of the cuneut 
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viiLncs as Belf-Jcgaidijig iiieicl} and ot)ien> as exclusively 
altiuislic The truth is rather tliat hotli tlicse aspects of 
inoralit} aie iini)Gifect]y coiubincd m our ordinary notions as 
(o the line of (‘onduct jtnv-cnhed by any one of the subordinate - 
viitues L\clu‘'i\e legjiid wlicthci to considerations of self- 
disciplino f)i of pistice to otliers would, in ino^t cases, lead to 
a widely ilifloient (;la‘-^ificntion of acts as moral and immoral 
from any which at ])ie''ent piev.iil among civilised peisons. 
Chastity, foi instance, or (he jia^ment of debts, oi the speaking 
of tiuth, would fiinl a ]dace alike in a ‘'Cheme of morality 
based on pnrel} alliiiistic considcialions, and in one based 
upon considcr.itions of personal honour and self-consistency of 
<lcvelopment, but the stindaid ot chastity oi truthfulness 
would lie difleieiit in the one scheme from what it would he 
m the other, and difieient in botli fioin what it is in our 
present s}stcm of monility 

This will, pel haps, be made cle-irer by the more detailed 
examination of one or two examples We m.iy, for instance, 
profitably consider for a few’ moments the jiriuciplos involved 
in the recognition of the law of strict personal chastit}' It 
IS, of couise, notorious that there has been historically more 
variation fiom one civilisation to another, and ev’en from one 
stage in the same social development to another, with respect 
to the degree ot license pei’mitted in sexual matters than in 
almost any othei point of moiality. Still it would he generally 
admitted that, according to the most embsed and highest 
moral standard, all indulgence in sexual lelationslups is, in 
ordinary cases, to be coudemiied beyond that covered by 
monogamous maiiiaga As immoml we have therefore to 
legard (1) aU acts whatever of perverted sexual appetite, (2) 
aU gratifications of normal sexual appetite except between 
persons wdio havm placed themselves publicly^ m a ceitam 
peculiar relation to each othei such that it excludes the 

1 I do not say “legally ** — because the absence of a Uja/ contract does not seem 
to affect the moral character of the relation pronded it receives the public recognition 
of the society of which the parties are members. Among the first Qnaker?, if I 
not mistaken, a strictly legal mamage ^\as impo'isible owung to their conscientious 
objection to the religious formula which were until recently a necessary accomp^^i^' 
ment of the legal contract. In their case the demand of morality for a public re^' 
nition of the assumption of the relations of mamage N\as met by a simple declaratiou 
before a general gathering of members of the sect And no Romanist would reg^ 
an tiley/al mamage as %pso facto no mamage at all See for the facts Charles Lamo 
letter on Unitarian Piotests 
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simuLtaneovis contiaction of the same 1 elation with any othei 
paity, and cannot he dissolved without forfeiting social appio- 
hation, except with the concurrence of the community In- 
/ dividual dissatisfaction has indeed frequently led to the demand 
that these latter restrictions should he relaxed, either by 
permitting the Simultaneous contraction of more than one 
such relation, or by allowing the relation to be dissolved at 
any time upon the mere consent of the parties, 01 even at the 
pleasure of one of them , but the general opinion of the mass 
of persons of high moral character seems at present unmis- 
takably agamst either change Theie can be httle doubt 
that Jowett expressed the sentiments of all but a minoiity 
of inteUigent men m declaring that monogamous marriage is 
a great ethical gam to mankind out of which we cannot affoid 
to let om’selves be argued by a sentimental poet 

Assummg, then, the general recognition of the standaid 
just described, let us ask how far that standard agrees with 
those that would follow from an exclusive apphcation, either 
of the prmciple of seK-cultuie, or of that of social justica It 
is e min ently clear on reflection that even in the mterests of 
mere seK-culture, some standard of personal chastity would 
have to be insisted upon Random gratification of any and 
every passing ciaving of appetite would be absolutely mcom- 
patible with the self-disciplme apart from which no high level 
of mdividual self-culture is attamable Of course, the degree 
to which mregular indulgence of the sexual appetite is incon- 
sistent with successful self-cultivation vanes with the origmal 
endowments of each mdividual, and the special chaiacter of 
the kmd of culture he is anxious to attain But m every case 
some sort of self-restiamt seems mevitable This follows 
partly fiom the fact upon which we have aheady dwelt, that 
peimanent satisfaction is only to be obtamed by the strict 
subordmation of those cravmgs which fail to yield lastmg and 
progressive enjoyment to those which, as more successful m 
this lespect, have more “ woith ” 

It IS on this aspect of the case that Plato is particu- 
larly apt to expatiate, when he is mgmg the need of 
sobiiety and chastity foi the happy hfe The cravmgs 
of appetite, as he is never tired of tellmg us, scarcely 
permit of anything that can be called “satisfaction” You 
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to the cheiishmg of any strenuous puiyiose, selfish or otherwise 
For this leason, as well as for the other, no one who sets 
hefoie himself any high ideal of self-culture can afford to 
dispense with a very real discipline of the passiona Habits 
of loose self-indulgence once contracted ai’e not unlikely to 
prove fatal to those other habits of industry, and order, and 
steady application upon which all successful self-cultivation 
depends 

Thus we can see that, apait fiom all considerations of 
justice to others, and of the effects of our actions upon them, 
the mere self-centied purpose of attaming the self-culture of 
the piofound scholar or the supreme aitist would of itself 
prevent a man from making sensual gratification more than a 
passing and episodical feature of his life Meiely in the 
interest of oui own mental growth, we aie constrained to 
practise up to a certain point the virtue of chastity But 
once moie, it is equally clear that the lestrictions imposed on 
the gratification of appetite by legaid for our own self-cultiva- 
tion would he in many ways less strmgent than those 
demanded by the law of chastity, as that law is interpreted 
by the best moral opinion of our age On the giounds 
already mdicated, regard for om own happmess would lead us 
to condemn such contmuous indulgence m loose and vulgar 
amours as might be incompatible with the steady and unre- 
mittmg pursuit of the objects m which we expect to find 
lasting and unconditional satisfaction It is not so clear that 
it would lead us to censiue equally the occasional formation of 
temporary connections of even the most animal kmd, proiaded 
that they were treated as mere inteiwals for relaxation and 
not as the serious busmess of life And, as a matter of fact, 
I suppose we all know of men whose standaid of self-cultiva- 
tion, artistic or mtellectual, is high, and then devotion to 
their intellectual or artistic hfe smceie, who yet seem to be 
able from time to time to peimit themselves to engage in 
commonplace debauchery without bemg peiceptibly hindeied 
in the pursuit of then more serious pm’poses From the 
purely self-regaidmg point of view it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to pronounce upon the relaxations of such men the 
condemnation which ordmary Christian morahty holds that 
they deserve. 
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Again, sinco wliolcsale flacejilaon and lying Rccms acarcely 
comjiatililc wiMi any liigli ideal of Relf.culture,^ a purely bcl/- 
legaiding inoiality would piobably have to condemn the vast 
majority of eases of udnlteiy, as well as all cases of vhat is 
called ‘'seduction” In these cases self-indulgence is com- 
plicated vith a good deal of hypociisj and lying, for the 
pui^iosG of deceiving eithei the other p.nty to the sexual 
lolation 01 pel sons connected with that paity, and they w'ould 
thciefoie be ininioial lioni the point of xiew of any one who 
felt that lying and cheating wcie a peisonal disgiace to himself 
and a stain on his manhood. Cases ol permanent cxlra- 
matrimonnil connections wheie no one is deceived, and there 
IS no pietenee at concealment or onl} a tianspaient one, would, 
how'cvcr, as far as I can see, escajie without censure on these 
giounds Lastly, while on puiel) self-iegaiding grounds we 
should have to condemn any sexual relations, even wathin the 
limits of monogamous maniago, if they were felt by the 
persons contiactmg them to stand in the w'ay of their own 
full mental development," we should haidly be justified in 
censuring the most iiicgular connections so long as there was 
evidence that they wme really acting as an educational m- 
lluence ujion the parties foiming them 

Thus a sexual morality based solely upon the principle of 
truth to one’s own truest self would be in u few cases, wheie 
marriage ties would mean arrest of intellectual activity, stricter , 
but in a vast majority of cases wheie iiiegulai indulgence 
would not cause any inteiference w'lth self-cultuie, laxcr than 
the morality wdiich at present prevails, m theory at least, 
nmong civilised men The chastity of a man who was chaste 
only because not to be so would interfere wath his pursmt ot 
some intellectual ideal, would amount to a very considerable 
restiaint upon the gratifications of appetite , it would cleaily 
not amount to that absolute suppression of it, except Avithni 
the bmits of monogamous mainage, w^hich is to-day expected 

^ Lying seems incompatible ^^ltll self-cultnro, because a he is a conscious confes- 
sion of our own impotence Wo lie because wo arc not strong enough — “cannot 
afford,** ns tho phrase goes, to speak the truth In so far ns wo succeed in de\ eloping 
T character strong enough to have permanent control over tho sources wluch yield us 
the satisfactions we have set our hearts on, we do not need to he 

2 From the standpoint of a merel> self-centred ethics, it would surely lie as p^at 
a sm for the artist or student who really believed that “wife and children** did 
“drag him down ** to be false to liis calJmg by taking a wife os b> keeping a mistress 
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of the virtuous man It would lead him at the most to avoid 
relationships mvolvmg a com’se of falsehood and perjury, and 
connections which might become serious hmdrances to his 
consistent pursuit of the highest and completest culture withm 
his reach It would not foibid either a strictly limited 
indulgence in loose temporary amours, nor the formation of 
more lastmg irregular ties by which his peisonal mtellectual 
development was likely to be advanced. 

Now let us, with more brevity, examine the results which 
would follow from the exclusive adoption of the principle of 
social justice as the basis of a doctrine of sexual morahty 
It IS clear that, on the whole, the dictates of justice require a 
more stringent suppression of animal craving than would be 
demanded merely m the mterests of unhampered seK-develop- 
ment To begin with, it is palpable that in all but the most 
exceptional cases, adultery, not to speak of seduction,” involves 
gross disregard of the claims of other peisons to full and free 
self-development It is in some cases the adulteress, m others 
the injured family, who are degraded by the act of the 
adulterer mto the position of mere victims of his determmation 
to enrich his own life with every possible form of satisfaction 
at any cost to the lest of mankind. The adulteress, for 
instance, is called upon m consequence of her breach with 
social conventions to foiego the society of the mtellectual and 
refined, and along with it all opportumties of attammg those 
foims of mental culture which directly depend upon the mutual 
co-operation of numbers animated by a co mm on spirit and 
pm'pose. In forfeiting her position m society and her self- 
respect, she smks into an existence devoid of any high and 
strenuously-pursued ideal of self-cultivation, and becomes a 
contented or discontented playthmg and minister to the relaxa- 
tions of another Or at best, where the misconduct is so 
carefully concealed as to lead to no pubhc scandal and loss of 
social position, she becomes familiansed with habits of intiigue 
and deceit which must eventually sap the foundations of 
peisonal self - respect and destroy the veiy possibility of 
consistent and unremittmg pumuit of the highest ideals of 
culture Such a saciifice of the possibihties of peimanent 
satisfaction as is implied in this acceptance of the position of 
a mere mimstei to another’s pleasme cannot consistently be 
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O 

fluence whicli absoijitiou in familj' carc'i and ties may exercise 
ni>on my pursuit of my pirofe'^sional studies, or more generally 
upon my scientific, Iiteiaiy', artistic, or political work, may 
forbid me to contract relations in winch my afiections would 
otherwise find an outlet against winch no objections could be 
urged on grounds of social justice It is not perhaps altogether 
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true tliai " wife and children dmg an artist down ” , in many 
cases the aitist’s faculties seem to be quickened and his 
capacity for woik increased hy tlie sense of the new responsi- 
bilities cngendcied hy maiiiage and paientage, hut it is clear 
lhat if a man is leally convinced that permanent family ties 
would degi.ide liim to the position of a meic hack condemned 
to produce foi tlie sake of Ins wife and childien hasty and 
vulgar woik which he know's to be unwoithy of him, he may 
owe it lo himself to keep aloof fiom .ill such entangling 
connections It might even conceivably be his duty in the 
pursuit of his ideal of cultuio to act wnth considerable haishness 
towards jicisons whose attiactions exposed him to the danger 
of such entanglements It is jicrhaps un]ust, when one has 
nnpciccptibly got into a false position of this kind, to sacrifice 
a woman's hcait lo one’s ait or one’s public w'oik , ^ but before 
you can say that it is not equally iinmoial to saciilicc art oi 
public woik ton woman’s hapinness, you must be prepared to 
maintain, as T foi one am not, that mcic justice is the whole 
rif moralit} 

If it IS not altogether manifest that moiality in such cases 
lequiies the saciificc of justice to loyalty to self, it is at any 
rate .abundantly deal that moiality, in its aspect of chastity, 
fiequcntly demands the saciifice ol self to the just claims of 
otlicrs This follows .it once fiom the admission w'C have just 
made that justice requiics entire abstinence fiom those one-sided 
sexual connections in winch one party purchases lel.axation at 
the cost of degrading tlie other into a mere lined ministei to 
his pleasures In an artificial society like oui own this demand 
cannot but jiress veiy heavily upon the average male member 
at any rate of those middle classes by whom the intellectual 
work of society is mostly done As education becomes more 
general in any community, there must be a constant corre- 
sponding increase in the number of its members who find 
themselves compelled to depend for maintenance upon the 
practice of one or other of the learned professions, the possession 
of a Government appointment, oi some other occupation of an 
intellectual kind Consequently, unless the whole conditions 
of existence should be transformed by some radical social 

^ Tlie public — to ludge from its cnticism of Goethe’s treatment of Fredenka 
among other things — seems to be strongly of this opinion 
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revolution, it mubt constantly be becoming more difficult, in a 
progressive society, for the persons who support themselves by 
intellectual exertion to obtain early in hfe a remuneration 
sufficient to support a wife and family in a manner compatible 
with refined taste or even with the social leguirements of 
professional status^ For the average professional man this 
means that the sexual instincts and the affections and emotions 
connected with them must either be entirely repressed through- 
out the very period of life m which they are naturally most 
vigorous or else indulged in ways which are, as we have seen, 
inconsistent with elementary principles of social justice. 
Except in specially favourable cases, the conditions of subsist- 
ence are malang it increasingly imperative upon the professional 
classes to remain cebbate up to an age at which the labouring 
population, who are free to follow the dictates of their own 
physical and psychical nature, are commonly the parents of 
fair-sized families 

In a different connection we imght reasonably pomt out 
the probable loss caused by these unnatural social conditions 
to the community considered as a whole , at present what we 
wish to msist upon is that the restraint thus rendered necessary 
iS normally mjurious to the full development of the individual. 
In view of the curiency of various sentimental delusions about 
the moral nobility of virginity and cebbacy, we cannot too 
strongly insist that virginity and cebbacy are, from the point 
of view of the individual organism, states of arrested develop- 
ment, and aie therefore in themselves bad So far as virginity 
IS really beautiful to the eye of sound insight, it is so for 
the same reason as infancy, because it is known to be a transient 
condition destmed m the older of nature to give place to 
something more perfect The charm of virginity bes m the 
promise of matermty, just as the charm of babyhood m the 
promise of manhood Lifelong steribty, whether regarded 
physiologically or psychologically, is as unattractive as lifelong 
childhood. There is a substratum of sound sense even in the 
buffoonery of ParoUes {All’s Wdl, i 1) The joyless piofligacy 
of the harlot is a melancholy enough feature of our social life, 

^ The increasing competition of iromen for posts hitherto held exclnsively by men 
seems likely to aggravate the difficulty If the demand of women to be allowed to 
support themselves promised to lead to the creation on a large scale of new depart- 
ments of intellectual activity, the case might be reversed 
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but it might be questioned whether the enforced steiility of 
the nun is not even more pitiable One might be tempted to 
ask whether the ithyphalhc emblems of antiquity were not 
in spirit less obscene and less of a crime against humanity, 
than the witheied and flat-bosomed Madonnas of the cheap 
“ Cathohc ” print shops And a humane man might be excused 
if the sight of the hideous conventual garb led him to say to 
the champions of certam forms of rehgion, “ For centuries you 
have had at your disposal the best quahties of civdised woman- 
hood to mould mto what you would And th%s, by your own 
avowal, IS the best you can make of the material, this sexless 
hfe out of which all the graces and tender affections that are 
the charm and glory of womanhood have been, as effectually as 
was m your power, crushed and extirpated ' With what face 
can you ask us, when we look on this, to do anythmg that would' 
increase your hold on the mascuhne half of humamty that, 
thanks to the kmdness of Providence, or if you like to caU it 
so, to the unregeneracy of human nature, has hitherto never 
payed you more than a divided and reluctant submission ? ” 
We may at least say of the common seducei who brings a girl 
on to the stieets and the clerical seducer who mveigles her 
into “vows of chastity” m a nunnery, as Johnson said of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, that “it is difficult to settle the 
proportion of iniquity between them ” ^ 

Further notice that the hfe of the virgin or cehbate is as 
imperfect psychologically as it is physiologically Lifelong 
contented virgimty is only possible when there is an original 
physical and psychical defect The entire absence of sexual 
desire seems foi the most part to be connected not only with 
bodily malformation, but with general psychical defectiveness 
of intellectual and emotional development Indeed, when 
one considers how subtly sexual emotions can be found by 
careful observation peivadmg our sympathetic as weU as our 
{esthetic sentiments, one woul(h be surprised if the asexual 
type of mind weie not for the most part marked by deficiency 
of moral and artistic perception And even in those rarer 
cases where sexual feeling appears to be absent without any 
other noticeable psychological defect, the mental life of the 

^ I need hardly observe that I am here speaking of virginity embraced solely for 
its own sake, not of the sacrifice of family ties and afife-ctions to a career of philanthropic 
activity, which is quite another thing 
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sexually abnonnal person must be pronounced morally the 
poorer and less ^\orthy for its lack of the \ast body of 
experiences connected \vitb the lugber and more mtellectual 
developments of conjugal and parental affection 

In the case of the normally constituted peison the e^'ll effects 
of enforced ^-irginity continued after the period of physical and 
mental ripeness are so patent as to be absolutely undeniable. 
To take the very lowest point of view, there can be, I suppose, 
no doubt that such complete chastity as the principle of 
social justice demands from the aver.ige young professional 
man is injurious to bodily health, and consequently a source 
of vague but deep-seated organic discomfort which frequently 
issues in impaired intellectual work and a tone of general 
moroseness and dissatisfaction. If we take into consideration 
further the psychical consequences of the wholesale suppression 
of those more cultivated emotions which, in the majority of 
men of taste and education, form a larger part of the feelmgs 
aroused by sex than the mere animal appetite upon which 
they are ultimately based, the mischief done by enforced 
abstinence from sexual relations will become even more 
apparent It is not merely that the necessity of suppressing 
the affections and emotions which would find their natural 
outlet in connection with sexualties brmgs with it mevitable 
mental division and dissatisfaction , besides this, the cravings 
which are denied their natural satisfaction avenge themselves 
by developmg into a morbid and unhappy propensity towards 
dwelling in thought upon the enjoyments which are forbidden 
or impossible in fact It is impossible to observe the un- 
wholesome minuteness of treatment accorded to sins of the 
flesh in works of casuistry composed by celibate priests 
without feehng that the explanation of so unpleasing a 
phenomenon is to be found in the unhappy and unea^ 
yearning of a nature which ecclesiastical consecrations are 
impotent to alter after the physical and mental satisfactions 
which circumstances have put hopelessly beyond its reach. 
Ton cannot arbitrarily mutilate human nature by the forcible 
suppression of a group of the most primitive mstmets and 
all the sentiments based upon them, without at the same 
time introducing deep-seated disharmony and division into 
what you leave behind It is only in the lowest ranks of 
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oiganic beings that a creature continues to live after it lias 
been cut in half 

I have stated the case against strict chastity thus strongly, 
not from any desire to apologise foi laxity of practice, but 
because it seems to me that we have, in the case of such 
chastity as is demanded by the ethical judgment of the best 
modern men, a duty which cannot, ivithout self-stultilication, 
be made out to be one of self-reahsation or self-development 
Such self-restraint as is imposed by the consistent pursuit of 
any fixed ideal is no doubt, though not itself " self-ieahsation,” 
at least a necessary condition of self- realisation But ab- 

stinence which goes beyond such provident self-restramt is a 
leal physical and psychical sacrifice which must be justified, 
if at all, by a direct appeal to the claims of others Chastity 
demands that certain feelings and emotions which would 
otherwise have as much right to development as any othei 
part of our nature shall be, where the conditions of life make 
monogamous marriage impossible, suppressed, without any 
expectation of personal compensation, in the interests of those 
who would otherwise have to pay the puce of our indulgence 
It calls upon us thus not merely to forego satisfactions, liut 
to take upon ourselves, if needs be, physical discomfoit and 
mental discontent, to reconcile ourselves to the surrender of 
part of our own claims to full and lasting satisfaction m ordei 
that a worse thing may not befall other membeis of our 
social circle We weie therefoie fully justified in instancing 
it as one of those virtues which afford an example of the 
practical necessity of a compiomise and the theoretical in- 
evitabihty of a conflict between two ultimately ineconcilable 
tj^ies of moral purpose It is not based solely or merely ujxm 
piinciples of social justice, for it is a duty we owe to oui-sehes 
as well as to others, yet, except for the sake of othcis, it 
would not be leasonable to demand so stringent a standard 
of self-repression Any high degiee of personal chastit;v 
involves the fiequent subordmation of the desire for complel** 
jicreonal self-realisation to the desire to deal faiily and justli 
by others . and theie are also, as we have seen, some cases in 
which abstention fiom domestic ties may be demanded hi 
loyalty to self at the cost even of another’s lia])pine== Both 
the principle of social justice and that of self-realisition find 
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exemplificatlou in the moral sentiments of mankind upon the 
sub]ect of peisonnl chastit)', and between the two there is, 
here as elsewliere, a conflict which cannot he decided by 
appeal to any principle more ultimate and authontative than 
either 

We should meet with similai results were we to submit 
to detailed examination the principles which govern the 
theory and practice of conscientious men in any other 
department of moral conduct There is probably no smgle 
virtue of all those recognised by popular nomenclature which 
can he satisfactorily accounted for by either the requirements 
of full self- development or of social ]ustice considered by 
themselves Truth-speaking, for instance, is a case m point. 
It is easy to see that to a very large extent social justice 
alone would necessitate a high standard of personal veracity. 
The object of lying is for the most part to secure our own 
personal ends by the circumvention of the rest of mankind , 
in other words, to gain free scope for our own personal self- 
development by adroitly checking the free self-development 
of other people The lie is a typical example of the methods 
by which other persons are temporarily degraded into the 
position of mere instruments and means towards ends in 
which they are not mtended to share Hence the radical 
absurdity and inconsistency of the bar’s conduct The bai, 
if he is to gam any advantage by his lymg, must assume 
that the rest of mankind will not meet him with his own 
weapons He is to he treated by them as entitled equaUy 
with themselves to the pursuit of free self- development, 
while he treats them as mere mstruments of purposes in 
which they have no mterests Hence, too, the resentment 
which, as Plato observes, every one feels at deception practised 
upon himself The deceived person feels that m bemg duped 
he IS for the nonce bemg treated, as we say, bke a "tool,” 
instead of being sought after as an mtelligent and equal 
co-operator It is for this reason that men mvariably resent 
deception, even when it has been practised in what the 
deceived hebeved to he their mterests 

Attain lying, as a tacit confession of one’s own weakness, 
15 memtahly distasteful to a vigorous personabty with a lofty 
standard of self-cultuie, even when it seems most necessary 
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for porsoiml ends Tiic lie is essentially a ciiciiitous way to 
one’s goal, and the strong naiuros habitually prefer the 
(hroctest loads So that, in gcncial, tiuth- speaking is 
demanded both bj' loyalty to a liigh standard of personal 
‘'clf-icspcct and by soeial justiec One may hate the lie 
because it is an infiingomcnt of the claims of others, or 
because it reveals weakness and inconsistency witluu the self 
'i'ot here, as in the former case, there aio all the materials 
for an irreconcilable confiict between the two types of moral 
purpose You may be placed in such a position that you 
must cither deceive or foifcit the objects of a life’s labour 01 
e\on life itself Or again you may be so ciiciimstanced that 
you can only '^civc the interests of your country by utteimg 
a diplomatic falsehood which you feel as a peisonal disgrace 

Nor, as fai as 1 can sec, uio there any ultimate grounds for 
a decision 111 eitlicr of these moial dilemmas I cannot agree 
with Polonnih that a man who is tine to himself must be 
incap.ible of falsehood to the world Admired as the lines 
in which this ‘•entiment is conveyed are, I cannot but think 
that Shake-spc.ne allowed deeper insight than most com- 
mentators suspect by placing them 111 the mouth of a dotaid 
whose superficial show of wordly wisdom is but a tianspaient 
disguise foi an infinite ignorance of the minds of those who 
stood next to him The leflection, in its mdisciiminate 
generality, is worthy of the man whoso sententious folly 
biought, by a hateful fate, so noble a mind as Hamlet’s to 
its undoing Geneially tiiic the maxim may be, universally 
tiuc it surely is not Theic aie times when to be false to 
another may be tlic higliest loyalty to self, when the spoken 
“ he ” may bo the only alternative to falsehood and treason 
to one's higliest ideals 

Theic IS, on this point, apparently a pitiful want of 
deal ness of thought in much of oui popular moralising 
It IS not uncommon to see it argued, as lecently in an 
able aiticle 111 the Spectator, that while you may lie with 
a good conscience to keep a friend’s confidence, you must 
not deviate by one li air’s -breadth fiom literal accuracy of 
statement to save yourself from imn and death. The 
writers who maintain this view geneially abstain from 
producing the grounds for their decision , wisely so, as I 
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think For to wliat moial pimciple could we appeal to 
prove that tlieie arc no ideals of self-culture of such teorth 
as to pistif}’’ a departure from general rules which is supposed 
to he allowable to protect a friend from even shght incon- 
venience ? It IS no doubt true that it would be highly 
immoial to lie foi the .s<ike of avoiding every trifling 
inconvenience, and in piactice it is safest to err on the 
side of ovei-tmthfulness m one’s own concerns But this 
is only to say that a lie is never allowable except in cases 
where you feel it to be not merely allowable lint obbgatory 
It IS (]^uite another thing to say that ?io personal satisfactions, 
however lasting and unconditional, are such as to make that a 
duty which quite minor satisfactions accruing to some other 
person may render obligatory For my own part I can find 
no warrant for bidding any man rate himself and his own 
capabilities of lasting satisfaction so low as the theory 
demands, and in practice I do not think a man will be m 
much danger of becoming a liar so long as he is resolved 
never to depart from the truth except when the good to be 
gained, whether foi another or for himself, is so great that 
he dare not throw it away to escape the distastefulness of 
saymg that which is not ^ 

As to the other point there seems to be a general consensus 
of opinion Few would deny that m cases where the public 
safety can only be gamed by deceit practised towards an 
enemy a man may be not only justified m falsehood but be 
morally obliged to resort to it And most men would 
probably disapprove of the conduct of a friend who preferred 
to betray their secrets rather than to wound his own self- 
esteem by the utterance of a false statement. And one may 

^ No one ’ttonld senonsly blame a pnsoner of war for using decephon to procure 
bis escape — ^tmless, indeed, be bas previously given bis parole, m which case the 
violation of the law of justice is obviously greater And as a man is not always the 
chief sufferer by bis own mm or death the distmction drawn by the wnter in the 
S^daioT would not always be available for practice As a typical instance of the 
cases where it seems at least arguable that it is permissible to save one's life by a 
be we might take the sitoabon of an English prisoner offered by a JMohammedan 
captor the choice between Islam and death Of course it would be most immoral 
for a man who bebeved Islam to be a devibsh delusion to save himself by professing 
conversion , but it is not clear that we could censure a man who bebeved ab rebgions 
to be equally false for accepting bfe on such terms Is a man called on to suffer 
martvrdom rather than exchange one faith m which he does not beheve for another 
m which he does not beheve either? On the other hand, can we censure as ^ 
immoral throwing away of life the action of a man who prefers death to the 
simulation at his captor's orders of a religions conviction which he does not feel ? 
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wondei how many readers of the Heart of Mxdlofhxan would 
have blamed Jeame Deans if she had made use even of 
perjury to save an mnocent life from the clutches of a 
monstrous and shameful law The stickler for exact veracity 
in this last case would apparently he hound to take his stand 
upon the prmciple of loyalty to self It is moie than 
doubtful whether, from the pomt of view of social justice, 
it IS better that no witness should perjuie himself than that 
the certainty that witnesses will perjure themselves should lead 
to the ahohtion of laws so outrageous as that under which 
Effie Deans was condemned- The one tolerable argument for 
truth-speaking m such a case is therefore the one Scott has, 
with a just instmct, made prominent “ If you do not speak 
the truth you will imperil your souk” But what if one 
chooses to risk one’s soul for the sake of saving another 
person from unmerited ignominy and death ^ Can the 
choice be shown to be m every case moially unreasonable ? 
Let the reader ask himself, by way of reachmg a decision, 
the question already suggested m a former chapter Would 
our approbation of Shakespeare’s Isabella stand the test if 
Claudio had not ahenated our sympathies by playmg the 
coward ? Yet, on the other hand, you could not say umver- 
sally that it is unmoral not to he or to perjure yourself 
whenever the happmess or hfe of some other person is at 
stake Once agam we seem thrown back upon a conflict 
between the claims of loyalty to self and the claims of 
justice to others for which there is no satisfactory theoretical 
solution 

Rote once more that the conflict between opposmg prm- 
ciples of duty which seems inevitably to arise the moment 
you insist upon treatmg any ordmary moral maxim as 
universally vahd, is more than that mere conflict between 
alternative forms of self-realisation which has to be recognised 
by the most thoroughly egoistic of moral systems In the 
case of truth, as in the case of chastity, we find oui selves 
face to face with at least the possibility of a direct conflict 
between the duty of self-realisation and the duty of self- 
sacrifice in the mterests not of our own future and more 
sohd happiness, but of some one else And once moie it 
seems impossible m this as m other cases to lay down any 
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f<(*!i<Tal ])iiMcipl(‘ m U) when Miu diti‘iii<i of h'*H and when Iho 
clanuh (»r r)Mn‘rH Mhould la* pinanionnl, 

A ^Mcaf, <lcal no doulil, dcjiond njani Mic rpniliL} 

and <inan|.it) of t.lic poi'iojiiil aatiafaflion wliifli jh at atalco 
Ono (an liaidl) s.i) in ;4cncinl vdiollici il is ngliL foi 

a iniin to wionnco liiinstdr in corlain oiu nniHlnnces foj 
oMicis until oiii' IcnowK f^onictlmig ns lo tin* Umractcr of 
tlic -st'lf ulijfli would bo givtn iiji by I In* net of sacn/ice 

Tt would Kccni loasonablo that a .self with %cr\ little in- 

dividuality of c'liauictci and Imidly distinguishable in (jiiality 
fioin twenty thonsund otbei.s should be sienficcd iijjon 
(‘oiibideialions wbieb would not justify the iiupovcrisbing 
of the species by the loss of a self of lare and unique 
capacity. For w’O must reiiu'inber that it is not only by 
our acts of self.sacuficc, but also by oui own j^eifonal 

attainiiicntb and icalisations of .self, that we make tlie woild 
as a whole iichcr and fullei of meaning by oni presence lu it 
The iioct or paintoi who feels liimsolf lo be “the cyo Ihiongh 
whicli the Universe beholds itself and knows itself dnuiie,” 
may leasonably bold that the whole coipoiale life of the 
plaiietaiy system is the richer for his power of vision even 
tliough Ills poems or liis pictuics should never teach a single 
Immau being beside himself to see with Ins eyes Even the 
less obviously inspired mathematician might without excess 
of vanity bo allowed to doubt whether he should hazard the 
loss of his life at the moment when he is on the verge of 
discoveiies tliat promise to open a new field to human analysis 
for the sake of lesults to otheis which might more than justify 
tho saciifice of a self not so incapable of being leplaced To 
take one oi tw'o prominent examples from imaginative liteni- 
tuie, we all admiie the courage and devotion winch led Mr 
Meredith’s hero to plunge into the w’atei after the diowming 
boy, but we also cannot help sympathising with the Earl of 
Eomfrey and Di Shrapnel in lesentuig the utter wastefulness 
of the sacrifice and the insignificance of the results^ And 
though we cannot help lecoiling fiom the selfish conduct of 
Mrs Stevenson’s Dr Gnerson when, m the famiue-stiickeu 

^ ‘‘This IS ^v}mt wo have m exchaago for Beauchamp 1 It was not uttered, but 
it was visible in the blank stare at one another of the two men who lo\cd Beauchamp, 
after they had examined tho insignificant bit of mudbank life remaining in the world 
111 tho place of ^ OuTtev^ ad fin* 



